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Tue lot of man is to labour for his 
food : originally intended to * dress a 
garden, and to till it,’’ his natural dis- 
position leads him to cultivate the earth, 
aud to employ his skill in fertilizing the 
humid mould, to which he is allied— 
When a state of punishment succeeded 
a state of bliss, man was still inured to 
eat bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
aud this, no doubt, is the lot of by far 
the greater portion of the human race: 
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plough; they tink of the produce of 
the water, merely as adding variety to 
their repasts ; and fish, though not en- 
tirely unknown to them, yet is rather aa 
occasional, than a substantial, and regu- 
lar, article of their diet. 

There have been people who serupled 
fish as food; and whether from expe- 
rience of something injurious, or from 
motives derived from religion, they al- 
most abhorred it, in all its kinds, and 
without exception, Others decline par- 
taking of certain species of fish, while 
other species they admit into their festi+ 
vals, and devour with avidity. 

It must be owned, that the figure 
and appearance of some kinds of fish 
have something terrific -—while others, 
have something disgusting ; yet to take 
disgust at the mere circumstance of 
form, can hardly be the dictate of wis- 
dom. The Mosaic law forbad the eat- 
ing of fish which had not both fins and 
scales. In Scotland, eels are consi- 
dered as a species of water serpents, and 
habit refuses to partake of them. 

The prejudices of abrogated institu- 
tions, aversion to form or figure, the 
injunctions of religious observances, 
prevail but little in Britain. Britain, 
as an island, surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean, possessing numerous ports, 
with a multitude of conveniences for the 
purpose, is invited by nature to engage 
vigorously in the fisheries ; and to add 
the resources of the water, in respect 
of food, to those which the fertility of 
her soil furnishes, for the support of the 
greatly increased, and continually in- 


the Earth, their beneficent mother, | creasing, population, that forms her 


yields them support, 


Nations seated in | Strength asa people, and supports her 


the midst of a Continent, direct their preponderance as @ nation. 
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The permission of some religious 
systems in reference to the use of fish 
as fpod, was, under other systems 
an injunction, ordaining the adoption of 
this aliment, with a suspension of flesh 
meat from the table. The fasts of the 
church, enjoined to be observed weekly, 
and during Leut, especially, forbad so 
much as the appearance of weat: and 
certaim it is, that the strictness of a six 
weeks’ or two months’ fast, is felt in 
some parts, with accumulated weight, 
towards the close of the period. Some 
of the Greeks, who fast conscientiously, 
exhibit a countenance very different at 
jast, from what it was previously,— 
Those few members of the Church of 
Rome, who esteem strict fasting obligu- 
tory, fare very little better, and would 
they speak out, would declare that they 
like dong fasting nothing more than their 
heretic kinsfolk and friends, of John 
Bull's family. We are, indeed, of 
opinion, that occasional fasting is fa- 
vourable to bodily health ; but, we dare 
not press the principle, lest the opposi- 
tion stimulus in the nature of our worthy 
patron, should call on us to distinguish 
those occasions ; and when, with ail 
imaginable gravity, we had so done, 
should turn him round upon us, with a 
personality of application, somewhat 
broader than might become the pink of 
politeness. —** Indeed, I see no occasion 
whatever: and shall certainly postpone 
JSasting, ull the time when I can get no 
victuals.—Here comes a noble round 
of beef, for the table ; Jet them fast whi 
choose it ;—truly net 1.” 

It was by inattention to this re- 
action in Johu Bull's determinating fa- 
culties that Queen Elizabeth almost 
ruined the fisheries. She ordered and 
commanded her subjects, loving or in- 
different, to use fish dwice a week ;— 
intending to provoke a great demand. 
No: she provoked a something so oppo- 
site, that fasting for conscience’ sake, 
became confounded with fasting for 
poverty’ sake, and the Puritans carried 
all voices in opposition to the authorita- 
tive edicts of her Sovereign Majesty, 
the Queen’s grace. Aud yet, the suc- 
cessors to these Puritans, when wielding 
the sepetre of power, could enact and 
enforce, a fast of one day in the week; and 
direct the money saved to beapplied to the 
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exigencies of the State: if the money 
were saved, it is clear that it could not 
be engaged in promoting the fisheries : 
—the fisheries derived no greater ad- 
vantage from this Puritanical absti- 
nence, that from the High Church pro- 
clamations for continuing the rite of 
fasting, issued by the daughter of the 
Convent-destroying Henry. 

King Charles I. began the experiment 
of forming a company (in 1630 and 1633) 
for the procuration of fish ; but the 
civil wars rnined the undertaking.— 
King Charles I. (1661.) renewed his fa- 
ther’s plan, and employed some money 
in the fisheries ; but his pressing occa- 
sions for money, induced him to with- 
draw it, and the merchants who were 
eugaged in copartnership with him, in 
anger withdrew their's: the plan, there- 
fore, failed. lu 1750 a Cerporation was 
established by Act ef Parliament, called 
the Free British Lishery ; it lasted its 
lease of fwenty one years. Often, in 
later times have the fisheries been the 
theme of eulogy ; and the subject of 
speculation, We remember when the 
Herring was popularly described as 
* King of the Sea,” to the infinite 
perplexity of every school-boy who bad 
figured in his imagination the wonderful 
dimensions of a whale. We remember 
when ** Dish by Lund Carriage,” was 
inscribed in this market, and the other 
market; and Authorised by Act of 
Parliament,’ deterred the butchers 
from hostilities against their dreaded 
rivals, 

Alas ! these ornaments shine no 
more) they uo longer attract the eye of 
the frugal passenger: the labours of that 
generation are ended, yet fish continues 
as scarce as ever, not in the metropolis 
only, but in the interior of the kingdom. 
The good housewife finds this a vexa- 
tion: the Politician and Statesman sym- 
pathize with the good housewife; the 
merchant who would export, and the 
countryman in the inner counties, who 
would consume, sympathise, also, each 
in his way ;—and yet, the deficiency of 
fish continues, 

Not the immediate furnishing to the 
home market only, is concerned in the 
extension of the fisheries : foreigners 
await their supply also; and the fasts 
of the Catholic Countries, as we bave 
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already hinted, depend in great mea- 
sure on the Protestant herring of Bri- 
tain and Holland. The practice of 
catching and salting fish, is, no doubt, 
of the deepest antiquity ; but, that mode 
of curing herring which fits them for 
exportation with the greatest advantage, 
is comparatively modern, Early in the 
fifteenth century, (about 1410 to 1416) 
William Buckelz, a native of Bier 
Uliet, discovered the mode of curing 
aud pickling herrings: his fame fol- 
lowed ; it even survived. his decease ; 
for the Emperor Charles V. with his 
Empress, coming into the Low Coun- 
tries, made a journey to Bier Ubet, 
expressly for the purpose of visiting the 
tomb of Will. Buckelz,—the first bar- 
reller of herring for exportation, 

The Dutch have the greatest cause to 
venerate his memory; for so long as 
they preserved the secret, and followed 
his maxis, they sent from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand herriug-busses to 
sea, annually; and till petrified by the 
all-destroying power of French liberty, 
half that number visited our coasts, and 
carried off the spoils of the sea, by their 
superior industry, from British specta- 
tors, on British shores. 

But, we do not mean to describe our 
counirymen as uncoocerned Spectators ; 
they exerted themselves in part, and 
B.itish herrings became formidable rivals 
to the Dutch, when most in vogue, and 
wheie those could not be had, they be- 
came very acceptable substitutes. Yet, it 
is generally agreed, that we do not make 
the most of the advantages offered us by 
nature, incrowdiug our coasts with fish of 
the most advantageous description, Our 
Island is so situated, that the vast shoals 
which annually proceed from the north 
to lower latitudes, must pss along its 
coasts ; and their immense masses, not 
unrqual in the whole to that of the 
United Kingdom, must separate at the 
northern point of our territory. The 
Reports before us refer chiefly to those 
parts: and are accounts, more particu- 
lerly,—from the West Coast,—Glasgow, 
Greenock, Campeltown, Rothsay, In- 
verary, Stornoway, Loch Carron, and 
places adjacent :—from the East coast 
Leith, Burntisland, Wick, and Yar- 
mouth ; Whitehaven was afterwards ad- 
ded ; and some regard was had to Lon- 
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don, — Commissioners were appoint- 
ed under his Majesty's warrant, for car- 
rying into execution, an Act of the 48th 
of his reign, in force ull June 1, 1813: 
and from thence to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament: — their 
first Report is dated May 31, 1810, It 
refers wholly to the year 1809, 

The average price of herrings in 
1809, is stated by the General luspec- 
tor, at 47s. on the West Coxst : on the 
East Coast it was 42s. The value of 
the herrings caught that year was up- 
wards of 200,0001. 

It must be understood that the Fishery 
naturally divides itself into two distine- 
tions : the Coast Fishery, and the Deep 
Sea Fishery. 

These had been conducted in a very 
irregular mauner. The fishermen not 
rarely, robbed one another; they tres- 
passed on each other's all wed space ; 
they used nets of unlawful interval be- 
tween the meshes ; and whatever regue 
lations they might enact among them- 
selves, the strong arm of power was 
uecessary,—and was felt to be necessary, 
to render some honest, and all obedient. 
The first thing, therefore, was to apply 
to the Lords of the Admiralty fer a 
naval officer, qualified to perform the 
duty of superintendant of the Fishery ; 
with a vessel of war, to enforce his au- 
thority :— to this officer was added 
another, to whom the Sheriffs of the 
counties of Argyle, Ross and Cromar- 
ty, and Inverness, gave a deputation ; 
aud thus the civil power acted in con- 
juction with the naval, When the ua- 
val officer returned from the Deep Sea 
Fishery, he was employed in the Frith of 
Forth. 

The Fishermen of the Frith of Forth 
had taken up a potion that their grounds 
did not yield herring of equal size with 
the deep sea; they therefore used nets, 
the meshes of which were less from 
knot to knot, than the legal measure, of 
one inch, After a fair allowance of 
time for the use of what nets were al- 
ready made on this erroneous principle, 
the Commissioners seized and burnt all 
such a were not agreeable to the ‘stand- 
ard, The consequence was, that not 
one half of the fishermen resorted to 
the ground, believing that no fish would 
be —— Most fortunately, however, 
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those who hazarded their labour, caucht 
plentifel takings, of dimensions larger 
than had been seen during many vears : 
and the neighbourhood was well supplicd 
with good fish. 

Nor is this the oaly prejudice agairst 
Which the Commissioners have had to 
struggle ; not always with equal suc- 
cess. Some of the fish were cured 
gutted; others ungutted ; and, in fact, 
we learn from. this authorify, that the 


Irish, long resisted the consumption of 


gutted herrings,—on what principle, we 
are altogether ata loss to conceive. In 
JS10, the quantity of herrings cured 
gutted was more than the quantity 
cored gutted in 1809, by nearly 23,09 
barrels ; being 6,430 barrels. In iis 
says the Report, 


The Commissioners have great satisfaction 
in remarking, that from their statement it 
appears, the desirabic practice of curing 
herrings gutted is gaining ground ; and pro- 
vided the salutary provision of the Act, 
which refuses bounty to such herrings as 
shall not be so curcd, be allowed full 
time to operate undisturbed, they look for 
ward with confidence to the practice 
becoming in 2 great measure prevalent 
throughout the country. ‘The ofiicial 


brand of an officer of the fishery upon a | 


barre! of herrings, may be considered as a 
pledge by government, that such barre! con 
tains not only the full measure of $2 gallons, 
Liut thet it also contains 32 gallons of her 
rings of good quality, and properly cured. 
When the practice therefore of curme her- 
rings gutted, and of submitting such her- 
rings to the inspeetion of the fishery offi- 
cers, becomes general, the Commissioners 
think it may fairly be inferred, that the 
character of the British White Herring 
Fishery will thereby be greatly improved, 
and the wealth of the nation be also materi- 
ally increased, from the additional demand 
which may reasonably be expected for her- 
rings of so superior a quality. 


The Report for 1811 presents little 
beside the continuation of the plan in 
operation, and the extension of it to the 
Port of Londox, This year, however, 
we learn that the grumblings of the 
Forth fishermen continued ; and though 
their former proceedings bad evidently 
been to their disrepute, and thereby, of 
course, to their disadvantage, yet their 
prejudices st:ll clung to them ; while 
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‘among ther comrades, 
missioners, 

No complaints have been made to them 
from any part of Scotland, except from the 
Irth of Forth, where it has long been 
maintained by certain persons, that large- 
sized herriugs were pot to be found. ‘The 
experiment bas now been made there as 
well as elsewhere; aud considering all the 
circumstances of the case, with more suc- 
cess than could have been expected, 
The Forth fishermen seemed to ‘expect 
that, notwithstanding all that had been 
said, the law would-be relaxed, and there- 
fore were much tater of proceeding to the 
fishery than usual; and when they did 
proceed, upon finding their expectations 
disappointed, the boats were neither half 
so numerous as usual, nor supplied witha 
proper stock of nets. Yet, notwithstanding 
these impediments, upwerls of 2,000 bar- 
rels were cured of herrings such as had 
never been seen in this neighborrnood in 
point of size and excellence; ond it is not 
perhaps too much to sry, that upwards of 
ten times that quantity of the same kind of 
lierrings were consumed fresh. ilad, the 
sane exertions been made as formerly, the 
Comnussioners have little doubt that cor- 
responding success would have been expe- 
rienced; and they are persuaded that by a 
firm adherence to the salutary regulation 
of the size of the mesh, the herring fishery 
inthe Mirth of Forth, which has for many 
vears been dwindling away, from the im- 
provident use of small-meshed nets, aud 
other ruinous modes of destroying the fry, 
will, in the course of a short time, be re- 
stored to its former prosperity. 

Fishermen in some parts of the West 
Coast, who were formerly inimical to a 
standard mesh, are uow represented as 
being satisfied of its propriety; and from 
the circumstance of another season having 
commenced without a single remoristrance, 
the Commissioners think itmay be inferred, 
that the advantage of a fixed standord of 
mesh is now acknowledged in most parts 
of Scotland, 

This year, too, the partiality of the 
Irish for ungutied herrings, appears to 
have given way.—The quantity of 
vutted herrings sent to that coun- 
try being httle short of ten thousand 
barrels : a cireunistance at which the 
Commissioners express their pleasure ; 
—and on which they take occasion to 
remark, 

The Commissioners view also with much 
satisfaction the general increase of the ex- 
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discouragement under which the Exporter 
of Herrings labours, in consequence of the 
superior bounty granted on the exportation 
of Pitchards. ‘The export bounty on 
Pilehards is 8s. Gd. per barrel of 50 gal- 
lous, or nearly 5s. Od. per barrel of 32 gal- 
jJons: while the export bounty on Herrings, 
sis only 2s. 8d. per barrel of 52 galious, or 
less than one half of the other. Were the 
bounties equalized by a reduction of the 
Pilchard bounty to a Jevei with that of FHer- 
rings, and the two articles thereby allowed 
to meet in the foreign market upon eqnal 
terms, the Commissioners have littie doubt 
that a great additioual inciiement would 
be given to the prosecution of the Herring 
Fishery, and the exportation of Herrings 
be carried to a much greater extent than 
can be expected ot present. 


We leave this to the consideration of 
the Cornish merchants and fishermen ; 
whose observatious would deserve atten- 
tion: our present remarks are contined 
to the north, where the increase of ho- 
nesty seems to afford no bess occasion of 
congratulation, than the increase of fish 
taken, and exported. 

“Among other arrangements the Naval 
Officer who acts as Superigtendent of the 
Deep Sea Fishery, was sent after the close 
of that Fishing to the North West High- 
lands, with directions to use his utmost 
endeavours to put a stop to the use of simail 
meshed nets, and to prevent the persons 
engaged in the Coast Fishery from com- 
mitting depredations on the fishing mate- 
riats of their neigbours. ‘These depreda- 
tious have long been a subject of complaint, 
and the cause of serious detrimeut to the 
Fishery; and the Commissiouers were of 
opinion, they could devise no plan so likely 
to put an cilectual stop to them, as by sta- 
tioning a Ship of War duriuy the seasan 
at the place where the Fishery wos carricd 
on to the greatest extent. Some of those 
most deeply uvterested ta the Fishery were 
afraid that the presence of the Superintend 
ent would have the effect of deterrmue the 
country people from prosecuting the Fisher, 
altogether, for fear of their being impressed 
into the Navy: but these apprehensions 
have proved groundless, aud the Cownnis- 
siouers have the satisfaction to say, th t 
the measure has been reported to them, to 
have been atteuded with the most benefi- 
cial effects. ‘The depredations, which be- 
fore the arrival of the Superintendent, 
were carriec on to an exteut calculated to 
ruin the Fishery, were in a few days there- 
after, in consequence of his prudence and 


- phremitied exertions, -empletely put a 
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stop to; confidence was restored among 
the Buss Masters, and measures taken to 
have the articles witich had been abstracted 
restored to their respective owners, ‘The 
produce of the Fishery also, so far froin 
falling off, was more abundant than it had 
been for many years; aod among other 
testimouies of the utility of the measure, 
the Commissioners have received a tetiér 
of thanks from the adveaturers at one of 
the principal Fishmg Portsin the knigdem, 
i Which they earnestly request, that the 
sume mensure for the protectiou of their 
property may be adopted tats year as was 
done last season. 

‘This request, hints, pretty plainly, at 
depredations still continuing, and, jn 
fact, additional force was tound ueces- 
Sary, to luswe the enjoyment ot ** every 
wan his own.” The Commissioners 
had, further, the satisfaction of seeiag, 
that the inc ease in quantity kept pace 
with their exertions, while the quality 
was improved by their regulations.— 
The following is their statenseat of the 
quantities of Fish obtained for 1812, 

The Fishing for 1812 bas been mere 
abundant than in any oue year since the 
appointment of the Commisstouers, the to- 
tal quantity of Herrings brought under the 
cognizance of the Officers of the Fishery, 
in TRTL was 111,5194 barrels; an twerease 
over the preceding year of 19,692 barrels ; 
the total quantity of 1812, is 158,488} bar- 
re's; an increase over 1811 of 41,0682 bar- 
rels. 

ln 1811, the total quantity of Ferrings 
cured gulted wos 72,5154 barrels, of which 
98,130 borrels were founc eatitled to bounty, 
being au increase over the precedtug year 
of 7,0854 barrels in the quantity ou/ted, 
and 2,707% ju the quantity branded; 
Wheress by the present accounts, the quen- 


bal 


tity cured gu is 80.900$ harre'’s: where- 
of 70,0274 barrels have been tonad -enti- 
tle! to bounty, being an iucreage over 
17,9854 barrels of gudted, and of 
11,5074 barrets brauded. ‘ 

ju i811, the quantity of Herrings ex- 
ported was 62,820 barrels of which 27 Ot 
barrels were cured cul/ed ; 1 1812, the tetal 
quantity exported is 104,725) barrels, 
whereof 40,1002 barre!s were cured gutted. 
The increase over they ear (Sit iy very Cou- 
siderable; but vo exact comparison cay be 
stated, asthe exportation from the Vort of 
Leuden for the whole year is incladed in 
the preseutaccounts, which wis not the ease 
inthe year 1811. The Commissioners ob- 
serve with pleasure, that upwards of 
11,000 barrels, of which nearly ove half 
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were gutted, were exported, within the 
period of this Report, to the Continent of 
Europe, where it is believed they came to 
a very advantageous market; and that of | 
the Herrings exported to Ireland, 16,255 | 
barre's were cured gui/ed, being an in- 
crease over the last year in the quantity of 
gutied Herrings sent to that country, of 
6,669 berrels. The Commissioners have 
much satisfaction in remarking this circum- 
stauce; because, until within these few 
years the consumption of gutted Herrings 
wes ubstinately resisted in Ireland; and 
because one great cause for persisting in 
curing Herrings ungutted, is likely now 
soon to be altogether removed. 

The Commissioners have further the 
pleasure of reporting, that the success of 
last vear's Fishingh 2s not been confined to 
the Coast Fishery, but has also extended 
to the Deep Sea Fishery, in which there 
has been an increase both in the number 
of Busses fitted out, and in the quantity of 
Herrings caught. In 1811, the number 
of Busses was seven, and the quantity of 
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Herrings caught 1,588 barrels; being the 
same number of Busses as in 1810, and an 
increase over the quantity of Herrings then 
caught, of upwards of 600 barrels; whereas 
in 1812, the number of Busses was ten, and 
the quantity of Herrings caught 2,8414 bar- 
rels, being an increase over 1811 of three 
Pusses and 1,2534 barrels of Herrings. One 
ofthe Busses whieh had » Dutch Fishing 
Master on board obtained two complete 
cargoes in the course of the season; and 
the remainder of the fleet caught each of 
them fuli cargoes, with the exception of 
ove vessel, which however got 150 bar- 
rels. Of the Busses fitted out, two were 
under 60 tons burthen, which oppear to 
have answered equally well with those of 
a large size. The 'errings caught at the 
Deep Sea, within the period of this Report, 
were cured gutted. 

Our readers will observe the advan- 
tage obtained by the Buss which had 
the benefit of Dutch edvice:—Let us 
never be too wise to learn, 


SratemMest or Tue Propuce or tue Fisnery. 


Vessels fitted out for Coast Fishery 
Vessels fitted out for Deep Sea Fishery. 


¢ Gutted 


Herrings cured at Coast Fishery 9 Ungutted 47,6371 26,907} 39,004 


1809. 1810 I811. 182% 

505 5S2 5O4 9238 

6. he 3 7 7 10 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
41,838 64,4514 70,9274 87,0871 


; Gutte FOOL 78t 988 2,81: 
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Total Herrings cured 
Herrings branded for Bounty . . 


Herrings exported . . ¢ Gutted 


Total Herrings exported 


EXPENSES OF THIS ESTABLISHIENT. 
Bounty, amount of, at 2s. per barrel. 
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Townace Bounty, for Busses for the 
Deep Sea Fishery. 

Year ends April 5. 
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11,068! 18,880 27,564 40,1003 


2 Ungutted 24,784 19,253 35,256 69, fi2h 





. 35.848 38,183 62,820 100,7254 


Premiums for Open Sea Fishery. 
year ends April 5. 
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Totai Bounties and Prems. 27,956 2 0 


Sacanies and Incidents] Expeuces. 
Year ends Jan. 5. 
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Under the Acts for the encouragement.of 
the Herring Fishery, which were in forge 


Total expenses in 4 years 
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prior to the Act of 48th Geo. ITI. cap. 110, | that neighbourhood, willrender proceed- 


a bouuty was allowed o° 10s. per ton on 
vessels fitted out under certain conditions, 
tegether with a beunty of 2s. per barrel on 
herrings landed therefrom, to the extent of 
2° barreis per tou, and Gd. per barrel for 
the remainder of the cargo; as also a 
bounty of 2s. per barre! on herrings lauded 
from boats or vessels tilted out, not for the 
tonnage bounty. 

There are no means of ascertaining cor- 
rectly what would have been the amount 
of the said tonnage bounty in the four 
years before-mentioned, as it is unpossil.'e 
now to say what number of Busses would 
have been fitted out under the prescribed 
conditions and regulations; but it appears 
by accounts furnished to the Commissioners 
from the departmeut of the Customs in 
England and Scotland, that the tonnage 
bounty actually allowed under the Act of 
the 50th Geo. IIL. cap. 54, (by which the 
former system of bounties wis renewed for 
a short period,) in the year ended 25th 
March 1811, was 1,344. for England, and 
620! 5s. for Scotland; together, 1,973/. 5s 

The tounage bounty allowed under the 
Act (iu Engtand) iu the year ended the 
25th March 1810, is stated to have been 
1,223/. 10s. 6d. and the amount that would 
have been paid in England in the year 
ended 25th March 1812, supposing the said 
Act had still continued iu ferce, is stated 
to be 1,094/. 12s. 

The Commissioners proceed to esti- 
mate the Bounties that would have been 
payable in the period during which they 
have acted at £101,913 4s. 8d. from 
which deducting their own expeuces, 
£40,109 105 the difference in fa- 
your of the existing system in the cours: 
of four years, is £61,804 4s. 93d. This 
certainly, is not inconsiderable ; but, 
we confess, that we look much more 
to the advantage obtained in raising the 
credit of the article, in promoting its 
consumption, in dissipating prejudices, 
and in establishing the general system, 
than to any saving made in a concern so 
important, or to any reduction in ex- 
pences, public or private, for the time. 

An additional Report of the state of 
the Fishery for 1813, informs us of ap- 
plications made from several ports for 
the presence of a regular officer; some uf 
these the Commissioners decline acceding 
to ; others they. recommend,—The 
Firth of Forth, continues to give some 
trouble ; but, itis hoped, that the as- 








sistance of the Justices of Peace, in! 


ings effectual. We learn also, that fish 
appear in the Lochs of Scotland, earfier 
than formerly : this deserves notice : it 
probably depends on the season bat has 
had the effect of deceiv ng the fisherms , 
and diminishing the fishery in those 
stations, Moreover, the weather proved 
so fine, at that time, that the herrings 
were under no uecessity to seek shelter 
in the Lochs, but pursued their course 
in the open sea, where those who used 
to find them in the Lochs, were net in 
the habit of seeking them. The strict- 
ness of the Conumissioners, has improy- 
ed, not only the size of the fish, but 
also the weight aud measure of the bar- 
rels, The deep sea fishery has increase 
ed from ten to nineteen busses. 

What might be the extent to which 
this branch of Commerce should be 
carried, it is impossible to conjecture, 
The war with America, oceasioned a 
demand in the West India Islands. The 
peace with Europe occasioned a demaad 
on the Continent. A greater export, 
therefore, has taken place, than was be- 
fore experienced. May » speedy retarn 
of peace,—an establishment of peace all 
the world over, reduce to matter of ex- 
perience and fact, what, at the present 
moment can be only matter of supposi- 
tion and conjecture, 


** Whoever lets down a hook and takes 
a fish out of the sea, brings up a picce 
of meney,”’ says the sagacious Franklin: 
and true it is, that the capture of shoal 
fish, has beeu found a mine of wealth, 
The ocean differs from the land, in that 
it demands no rent, no expences in be- 
half of the animals; it supports, no dis- 
appointment is felt for loss by death, 
hor is the market penny snatehed from 
the haud of expectation by those afflic- 
tive accidents to which the property 
of the Agriculturist is incessantly ex- 
posed, Unquestioo..bly, there must be 
incidents which balance these advanta- 
ges; and this inference is justified, by 
the evident deficiencies of supply in 
this article of food, which our nation has 
always experienced, 

In our thirteenth volume, p. 619, the 
reader has seen attempts made, by an 
exertion of benevolence, t» supply, aot 
the metropolis only, but the country in 
the interior with fish, in a salted state ; 
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and many particulars attending the ex- 
periment are stated ; they are sufficient 
to shew, that our own nation would 
greatly benefit, by an extension of the 
fisheries around our own coasts. 

* The species of fish which might be 
introduced into general consumption, 
are herfings, pilchards, mackarel, cod, 
ling, hake, tol other fish of large size, 
which are also supplied by the sea in 
abundance. These should be salted; 
and the rather because the increase of 
the potato, as an article of food, is now 
almost universal; and the fish in a salted 
state, forms precisely that kind of dict 
Which agrees well with the farinaceous 
nature of that root. Jn the maritime 
counties this advantage is enjoyed fo a 
considerable degree: there can be no 
doubt oa the possibility of enereasing it, 
and of extending it to towns and dis- 
tricts now without it, Under the present 
state of our roads, and the rapidity o! 
Gur travelling conveyances, We presume 
that the proverb is no longer applicabie, 
which says ‘* the Mayor of Notting- 
ham opens oysters with his sword,” — 
doubtful, if not f: arful, of their effluvia, 

The value of the fisheries, as at pre- 
sent conducted, is stated by Mr. t I- 
qvhoun at* 1,560, 0001 but, it oucHT 
TU BE EXTENDED to, at least, five times 
thatamount, The wonderfully prolific 
fowers of the sea, have nevér yet becn 
duly appreciated by us. The growing 
sopulation of the country has never ye 
been taught to rely on this species of 
tecd fora permanent supply. And if w: 
look abroad to the probable increds 
fireigi consumers also, there can be ho 
doubt of the probability of engaging in 
this trade the largest eapitals which cas 
be advanced, with full security of an 
cde quate and not distant return. 

Among such establishinents, to what- 
ever extent they might be carried, the 
herring fishery would constantly retain 
its umportunce. From the nature of the 
fis, from the season of its appearance, 
from its regularity in observing its pr- 
ricds, from the immensity of its shoals, 
and from the different Inanners of pre- 
“iving it, which it readily admits, this 
ish can searcely fail of taking the Tead 
iu the esteem of nations, and consequeut- 


+ Vide Literary Panorama, Vil, AY. 
pages 49, 50, &e. 
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ly, in the readiness and extent of its con- 
sumption, 


It will, therefore, be with pleasure 
that our readers perceive the pains 
taken by the Committee, under sanction 
of the legislature, to extend and in- 
crease the character and reputation of 
the British Fishery ; to procure from 
the Sea, the best article, in the best 
condition, and to continue that article 
in the best condition tll it reaches the 
consumer. The benefit of emulation, 
at present, of putting those concerned 
into a good train of management, 
and of fixing their habits, favourably, 
will last for many years; and will be 
felt, when the trifling expence which has 
been disbursed on the bounty shall have 
been repaid a hundred times over, or 
perhaps, shall be completely out of sight, 
and forgotten, 

Whatever interest attaches most 
strongly to our natiofial subsistence,— 
to our national defence, as a maritime 
people,—to the raising and éducating 
of a har'y race, proof against fear on 
that element which has been their cra- 
dle,—W hatever interest attaches to the 
wequisition of wealth at home, without 
incurring the dangers of distant chimes, 
in combination with the political eonsi- 
deration of inducing thousands to de- 
pend on us for a Supply of food, ana of 
the influence that commercial intercourse 
naturally ereates—these, and much more 
belong to the enlargement and extension 
of our bisheries, We send our Ships ia 
YVewloundland in search of cod, nothing 
better than wicht be obtained at home: 
ihe Poles witness the adventurous sniiit 
4 our people, who under the highest 
latitudes, as well south as north, chase 
the bear, the seal, aud the whale ;— 
The same spirit exerted in Fisherie 
wore properly our own, would meet its 
ull reward, and the prolonged exposure 
t the strength of our nation to inci 
dental misfortun’s would be prevented. 
On which ever side we view it, this sub- 
jict is important, and deserves the fos- 
‘ering care of the sovereign powers of 
our land; it is but in character, that 
the mistress of the seas should demand 
their tribute, aud find in this mine of 
industry and wealth, an undeniable and 
acvér failing tvidence of Ber déniinicn. 
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Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 1812, | 
to Madras and China; returning by the 
Cape of Good Llope and St. Helena, &c. | 
By James Wathen.  Ulustrated with 
twenty-four coloured prints, from, Draw- 
ings by the Author. 4to. prive £3 3s. 
Biuck and Co. Loudon, 1814 


With whatever respect we may view 
certain discoveries, or exertions of the 
ancients, it js undemable, that in point 
of exenrsions and trave;s, the moderus 
have wonderfully exceeded them. Ho- 
mer describes Ulysses as a man who had 
seen many nations and countries, and 
acquired a knowledge of the manners of 
mauy cities and people ; but, after all, 
io what a confined space were his ad- 
ventures circunscribed!—to a few islands 
in his own neighbourhood, and to half 
a dozen degrees of longitude, at the ut- 
most, A British satlor would laugh at the 
Jand lubber Who had seen no more than 
thut: and unless it were explained to him, 
what long delays had teen produced by 
the arts of Circe, the inthantress, and 
the arms ,of Calypso, the goddess, he 
would pronovnce absolutely, ineredible 
the lapse of tweniy years, between a 
departure taken from Ithaca, and a 
retarn to port, 


Bat, Ulysses did not travel design- 
edly, to see the world: that was the 
consequence, not the mot.ve oi his 
wanderings. In our days, this desire of 
seeing IS 80 strong, that alter inspecting 
all that Britain bas to shew; our coun- 
trymen seek to gratuy their inquisitive 
disposition in the most distant regions ot 
the globe. Countries not kuown to 
Homer, even by name ; aud situated far 
beyond the hills where the utmost 
stretch of his geography placed the ris- 
ing of the God of Day from the lap ot 
hjs reluctaut consort, ere visited 
by British travellers, merely for the 
pleasure of taking a look and away, Of 
this Mr. Wathen is an instance: he bad 
seen much of his native island; his 
hand had acquired a readiness of deh- 
neation; and his port-iclo was filled 
with representations of scenery which 
are nowhere more agreeable than in 
s* jnspecting the Green Island.” Ne- 
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vertheless, having an opportunity, by 
means of a friend, the Commander ot 
an Indiaman bound to Madras and China, 


he willingly encountered the difficulties 


of a long voyage, and determined to 
visit the regions of the East. He knew 
that fresh subjects for his pencil would 
present themselves without fail; and 
that a race of men, totally different from 
his compatriots in mien and manners, 
in religion and conduct, would start up 
before him, to compensate his trouble, 
and to reward his spirit. 

What pleased himself, he naturally 
inferred would please the public: hence 
he has been induced to cause a selec- 
tion of his drawings to be engraved ; 
and he presents to the public a series 
coutaming twenty-four of them, now 
before us. We are aware of the ex- 
perces of printing and paper, of en- 
graving and colouring; nevertheless, 
we have occasionally wondered that 
more of our artists who have travelled in 
India, have not favoured us with their 
observations. The works of Messrs, Da- 
niels are superb ; but costly : a hundred, 
or a hundred and fifty guineas is a sum 
for a nobleman to pay, not for a son of 
Minerva. Mr. Hodges, indeed, favour- 
ed us with a specimen of observations 
made in his travels in India; and we 
know, that the late Mr. Wales pre- 
pared many drawings for transmission 
to London. 

There is in the eye of an Artist, pro- 
bably the result of habit as well as of 
education, a power of discernment, that 
acts with wonderful acuteness and 
promptitude ; it includes every thing: 
but the judginent necessary for selection, 
is quite a distinct quality. The mind 
must distinguish ; the sense has no dis- 
crimination, Decision must rest on a 
choice dictated by understanding: and 
here begin the real difficulties felt by the 
professor. 

Without pursuing these thoughts any 
further, we proceed to report on the 
contents of this volume. Mr. Wathen 
commences his voyage from the river 
Thames, He went ou board the Hope 
Indiaman, Capt. Pendergrass, at North- 
Fleet, Jan. 22, 1811, 

His amusement began with the con- 
templation of the crew, and the contents 
of the vessel :— the live stock, — and 
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the passengers. The aggregate of this 
microcosm was composed of English, 
Scets, Irish, Welsh, Americans, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, French, Swiss, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, and other natives of 
India, ‘Tie very commendable sclem- 
nities of an Indiaman’s Sunday, are 
duly noticed ; and approved, by Mr. W. 

A storm at sea was a novelty to our 
author, not to be passed undistinguished, 
or unfelt, though described by the old 
sailors, as **a capfull of wind,” The ce- 
remonies at passing the line, were not 
omitted. Ceylon was seen July 23; 
and Madras, on the 27th. The Mas- 
sula boats, the Catamarans, the visitors 
of all kinds who crowd the ships, 
open a new world to the observant tra- 
veller ; while the civilities which a re- 
spectable introduction is certain to pro- 
duce, prevents time from dragging on 
heavily. The occupation of a geutleman 
determined on seeing, and recording by 
drawings, whatever he beholds, con- 
tributes stHl more to diminish time ; and 
the day that has but twenty-four hours in 
it, is found too short by the industrious, 
We shall not amuse our readers with the 
delights of cool evenings after sultry 
days, nor with the tricks of ‘ half-rea- 
souing elephants ;” greater novelty at- 
taches to this zentleman’s account of his 
journey to Conjeveram, the great Pa- 
goda of which is certaialy a striking ob- 
ject of curiosity. 

In the way thither, amidst a thick 
grove of tamarind trees, stood a pictu- 
resque building, where a venerable Bra- 
min taught a numerous school of fine 
bays, who received the stranger with 
seady politeness, Says Mr. W. 

After taking a drawing of the school- 
house, we proceeded, the road still con- 
tinuing through the tamarind-grove. | 
chese to walk to the end of this delightful 
wood*. The road was covered with a soft 
red-sand, completely shaded by thos 
charming trees. The ground on each sid, 

* ‘These groves are frequently met with 
on the roads in Hindostan, and are called 
To; es by the Natives. Some of them are 
of considerable extent, containing perbaps 
100 acres of land. ‘The trees are planted 





in rows, and are generally tamarind or 
mangoe-trees. These topes are most grate- 
ful to the weary traveller, affording an 
impervious shade, and a situation for rest 
and refreshmeut. 
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was thickly planted with odoriferous 
shrubs snd the most beautiful flowers.— 
Phe air wos perfumed by their odour, and 
the scene a'together realized the descrip- 
tion of the groves of Shadeski, in Sir 
Charles Morre!’s Toles of the Genii. I 
almost expected the appearance of some of 
those supernatural beings, when we per- 
ceived, at a small distence, many persons 
busily emploved under the shade. They 
were of both sexes ; the women and 
children spining and reeling cotton ; the 
meu were weaving; their 'ooms were of a 
singular construction, and fixed by stakes 
to the ground. The women performed 
their work, sitting ou the grass, and used 
their feet and toes, as well as their hands, 
at their labour. They received us with 
artless civility and kindness. This scene, 
so remote from the turbulence and vices of 
populous cities, could not but raise emo- 
tions in our minds of the most pleasing and 
soothing nature. Here we witnessed, in 
these gentle beings, primeval simplicity of 
manners, laudable industry ; and, surely, 
their mild and expressive features truly 
depicted the innocence of their hearts, 
May the Almighty continue his protection 
to this harmless race; and never may the 
savage yell of war disturb the repose of 
these delightful shades! The cottages in- 
habited by these people formed a cousider- 
able village, and were neatly constructed, 
and disposed in a picturesque manner,.— 
We left with regret the tamarind-zrove, 
passing through a stone gateway, ex- 
quisitely ornamented, at its termination ; 
but in about half a mile’s distance we were 
consoled for its loss, and our wonder and 
admiration was excited, on entering a part 
of the road, approaching the town of Con- 
jeveram, planted on each side with enor- 
mous banian-trees, which extended their 
huge arms across, and completely over- 
shadowed the road for a coustderable 
length of way. We were compelled to 
stop, gazing at and admiring the un- 
paralleled luxuriance of these first and 
noblest specimens of the vegetable creation, 
At length we entered the town, and all our 
attention was attracted by an immense 
pagoda erected near the entrance of the 
villaget. The outward wall, which in- 
closed the pagoda, and a great number of 
temples, mausoleums, and oratories, was 
near a mile in circumference. The carv- 
ings which ornamented the masonry were 
rich and elaborate, representing mystic 
figures in grotesque attitudes, as well as 
fenciful decorations. We were permitted 








+ This pagoda is called the Dewal, or 
temple of Suyambra Swammy, 
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to enter the great court within the outer | building, consisted of fifteen stories, or 


wall, which court was, indeed, the area , 
in which the pagoda temples and other | 


buildings were erected. Our attendants, 
the guide excepted, continued without the 
wall, Our «admiration was extreme, 
when, on entering the gatewov, we saw 
the gieat number of buildings, of costly 
materials, aud of more costly workman- 
ship, which giittered before us. One in 
particular claimed our admiration. It was 
a mouumental pillar, erected by a bramin, 
who was *t the time of our Wisit the chief 

iest of this pagoda, to the memory of his 

ther. This piller was made of copper, 
Fichly gi't with burnished goid ; was thirty 
feet bigh, and about six in diameter at the 
base : it stood on a pedestal twelve feet in 
height, with steps to the shaft of the pil- 
Jar. The expence of this most elegant 
memorial, erected by filial piety, amounted 
to 30,000 pazodast. Not far from the 
golden pillar stood a large, spacious, and 
beautiful temple, which wos the largest of 
all the numerous buildings within the 
walls. We ascended into it by a flight of 
twelve steps. The roof at the entrance is 
supported by pillars twelve feet high, each 
pillar being ornamented by carvings of 

rotesque, and some disgusting figures. 
The interior of the building is disposed 
into four long ailes, or possages, extending 
from one end to the other. We were per- 
initted to walk through one of the ailes, 
and had an opportunity of seeing the vast 
extent, richness, and beauty of the build- 
ing. [It contained one thousand pillars : 
each pillar, highly ornamented, supports 
six lamps, which are all lighted at some of 
the festivals celebrated in honour of Vish- 
nou. This is the principal temple in the 
court for the worship of this son of 
Bhawanny. 


The festivals held in these courts are 
accessible only to the worshippers of 
Vishnou. The town of Conjeveram is 
more than usually respectable in ap- 
pearance. The largest of all the Pa- 
goas is the Dewal, or temple of Vur- 
duranjah. Rising to a great heighth, 
it affords a noble prospect: and being 
informed that strangers might ascend 
to the top, the heat being abated and 
the atmosphere clear, our traveller 
availed himself of this permission, 

The tower, or most elevated part of this 





t The name of the artist who constract- 
ed and gi!t this pillar, we were informed, is 


Sooburny Moodila. 





stages ; the floor of the lowest of these was 
covered with boards somewhat decayed, 
and was aLout twenty feet squave, having 
much the appearance of the belfry of a 
country church in England. A ladder of 
fifteen rounds conducted us to the next 
stage, and so on, from story to story, until 
we reached the top, each stage or floor di- 
minishing gradually in size to the summit. 
Here our jiabour was most amply repaid; 
for vever had | witnessed so beautiful and 
so sublime a prospect. It so far surpassed 
every idea I had or could have formed of 
its grandeur and effect, that 1 was almost 
entranced jn its contemplation. I forgot 
allthe world beside, and felt as if I could 
have continued on this elevated spot for 
ever. To whichsoever point of the com- 
pass [ turned, the view was equally won- 
derful, new, and enchanting. The eye of 
man, I am persuaded, never could, from 
any other spot in the universe, survey a 
scene more grand, beautiful, and iuterest- 
ing. I distinctly saw above forty villages, 
with their pagodas and temples, embosomed 
in trees of the most lively verdure, pre- 
senting every shade of green according to 
the distance ; each village having its spa- 
cious tauk, glistening like a mirror. I 
could even discern the tombs adorned with 
drooping cypresses, with which each is al- 
most surrounded, to a great distance. I 
could distinguish some of the villages (with 
which our guide was well acquainted) at 
the extreme distance of near forty miles. 
To the West and South the view was 
bounded by majestic gauts or mountains. 
To the North-east was the open country, 
Madras, and the sea. The gauts beyond 
Arcot and Vellore were lofty, and plainly 
perceptible. 

The opportunity was too favourable 
to the pencil of this modern Symeon 
Stylites to be passed over without im- 
provement; a set of views from henee 
may be justly called Panoramic :—~ 
Mr. W. favours us with two of them. 
They give a pleasing idea of the country. 

Madras and St. Thomas's Mount are 
probably more familiar to our readers, 
than the more Eastern islands; and 
therefore, we transport them, at once, 
to Mr. W.’s account of Penang, which 
comprises greater novelty than any other 
part of his book. He seems to have 
found it a paradise: but, to have formed 
a complete judgment on it, he should 
have passed a whole year in its groves 
and among its hills. 
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Penane, or Prvane, is a Malay word, 
signifying the betel leaf, or the betel an 
areka together; and Pwnro, in the same 
tanguage, meaus an Island. The great 
quantities of betel and areka produced in 
it, gave rise to the appellation of Pulo- 
Penang. 
North latitude, and in jovgitade 105° 20m 
East, at the entranee of the Straits of 
Malacea from the Bay of Bengal. it is 
about sixteen miles im length, and from six 
fo eight in breadth. Its shape is an ob- 
Jong square, distant between two and 
‘three miles from the country of Queda, 
m the peninsula of Malacca. It was a 
yoyal present from the King of Queda to 
Capt. Light, and was first settled m 1736. 
An irregular ridge of mountains runs from 
North to South, the whole length of the 
island. They rise in some parts to the 
beight of near 3000 feet from the level of 
the sea. The Northern extremity is the 
most jofty; and here a signal-house has 
been erected, and several bungalows built. 
The whole of the ridge of mountains is 
eovered with a forest of trees, of an im- 
mense size. The level ground, from the 
base of the mowntainous ridge to the 
Eastern coast oppesite Queda, extends 
about tweive miles im length, and is of 
different breadths, from two to four miles. 
This slip of land is in a state of bigh cul- 
tivation, producing abundance of pepper, 
cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, betel, and areka. 
The whole is interspersed with elegant 

rden-houses and bungalows, surrounded 
by beautiful plantations. The roads are 

Kined with a great variety of fragrant 
shvubs and trees, which enjoy perpetual 
verdure. 


On the North-eastern point of this little 
plain, Fort Cornwallis aud George ‘Town 
are situated, ‘fhe Jatter is cailed by the 
natives Tenjong Painaique. The popula- 
tien of the island is siupposed to amount to 
about 20,000, consisting of TUuropeans, 
Malays, Sumatrans, Chinese, Birmans, &e. 

Provisions of al} kinds are in great plen- 
ty, and supplied at a very reasonable rale 
from the Queda shore. Fruits are so 
cheap that | purchased three dozens of 
oranges for two pence, aud beautiful ripe 
pine-apples for two penceeach. Culinary 
vegetables of all sorts were also to be had 
in abundance. A great variety of the 
most excellent fish is found in shoals in 
every direction round the island, which, 
Mr. Johnson says, “from the salubrity of 
its air, is justly esteemed the Montpelier 
of India. Coups de soleil ave seldom ex- 


perienced in this settlement , although the 
Europeans walk and ride about at ail 
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times of the day exposed to a vertical! sun, 

“From the dawn of day until the sun 
has emerged above the high mountaius of 
aueda, and even for some tine after this pes 
riod, Penang rivals any thing that has been 
fabled of the Elysian fields. The dews 
which have fallen in the course of the 
night, and by remaining on the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, have Lecome impreg- 
nated with their odours, early im the morn 
ing begin to exhale, and fill the air with 

he most de‘ightful perfumes; while the 
furopean inhabitants, taking advantage 
of this pleasant season for air and ex- 
ercise, crowd the roads in carriages, 
on horseback, and on foot, til the sung 
getting to some height above the moun 
tains of Queda, becomes so powerful as to 
drive them into their bungalows, to enjoy 
a good breakfast, with a good appetite. 

“ Phe low lands of Penang being liable 
to inundation in the rainy season, the 
houses of the Europeans are all clevated 
from the ground eight or ten feet, on arches 
or pillars. They seldom consist of more 
than oue floor, are built of wood, and 
thatched with leaves of trees.” 


These floods are not the pleasantest 
part of the history of Penang, Au auce 
tion in the English taste, with—a go- 
ing '—u going / surrounded by a groupe 
of natives from various Eastern coun- 
tries, anxiously following the oriental 
Christie throughout his professional 
commendations and enlargements, must 
have furnished a delightful treat, to the 
artist, whatever might be bis sensations, 
as a traveller. . 
Mr. W. rambled all the island over; 
and his drawings farnish interesting 
speciments of the scenery. George- 
iuwe, the capital, is nearly balf a mile 
in length. ‘The arrival of the Indiamea 
gave life to the whole;—and was also 
found profitable by an invalided ser- 
jeant of the 33d regiment of foot; who 
employed himself with his wife aud fa~ 
mily, in breeding turkeys, which he 
sold for four or five dollars a piece, to 
a profit of £300, per ann. The gen- 
themen of North Britain have with a 
laudable amor patria, given Scotch 
names to houses and places in this 
island ; as Kilherankie, the Highlauds 
of Scotland, &c, A Chinese miller, bis 
mill, bakehousey &c. in which the dough 
is kneaded by machinery, add to the yae 
riety of our traveller's deseription, 
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October 22. Mr. W. left Penang for 
China. In the voyage the ship touched 
at Malacea, The buildings erected by 
the Portuguese, on this island, are fast 
fallmg into ruins. Here our author re- 
lates an adventure, which we do not 
advise sheuld be imitated without cau- 
tion—great caution: none of our friends 
mevtion the Malays without adding re- 
flections on their caprice, their irrita- 
bility, and ferocity. 

It was my design fo gain the summit of 
a hill Thad seen from the Portuguese cha- 
pe!; and for that purpese, after we had 
proveeded for about a mile on the road, 
we turned off, in order to make a shortér 
cut to the object of our walk ; and follow- 
ing a narrow pathway, we soon found our- 
selves in a thick grove of cocoa-trees.— 
Several cottages, stood near, from one of 
which aman with wild and savage looks, 
rushed out, with a Avreese in his hand.— 
These kreeses are long Kbives or daggers, 
two edged, and said to be generally poison- 
ed, that the least wound might be fatal. 
We expected to be attacked by this  sa- 
vage, aud knowing that we were not 
strong enough to oppose such on enemy 
with success, we determined to try the 
effect of gentlenrss and ‘amenity, and for- 
tunately succeeded. The fierce demeanour 
was changed to kindness aud the threaten- 
wg frowns to respectful looks. Our smiles 
gave him confidence ; and on our looking 
earnestly at some very large cocoa-nuts, 
which hung in clusters over our heads, 
our new acquaintance climbed up a tree, 
and threw down two of a large size.— 
They were husked, and opened in a mo- 
meut, and he presented one to each of us. 
They contained near a quart of delicious 
milk each, which we found very grate 
ful after our walk ina hot day, and our 
late alarm. 

The Malays are represented by travel- 
lers, and the officers of English ships, as 
savages, who make no scruple of murder- 
ing every straggler they may find wander- 
ing unarmed in their woods and grounds, 
If some instances of this kind have taken 
place, I am afraid that some blame might 
be due to the intruders—hot-headed young 
men, perhaps, full of spirits, wanton, and 
insulting. ‘The man we encountered, un- 
douhtedly expected to be annoyed by us ; 
otherwise Ilys conduct on finding us 
peaceable and harniless, would not have 
changed so readily.—l have ever found, 
gentleness, suavity, and mildness, united 
with truth and sincerity, the safest pass- 
ports in the journey through life. 





We endeavoured, by signs, tomake the 
Malay understand that we wanted te 
reach the hill 1 mentioned —he readily 
comprehended us, and led us through the 
wood to the foot of the asceut in a short 
time. bere he was about to Jeave us, bet 
was most agreeably surprized by a presext 
of a small piece of silver for his civility— 
tle pressed us, by most expressive paito- 
mine, nay, he almost insisted, en procuring 
us some more cocoa-nuts. We bowed our 
thanks, and leit him picased aud grateful. 


The Hope anchored in Macao harbour 
December 26. Our Draughtsman fur- 
vishes several views of the Portagaese 
edifices in this place; of the eave of Ca- 
moens, Where that poet sat, meditated, 
and wrote,—But, Canton is the place of 
places for a gentleman in the habit of 
delineating. The bustle, the variety, 
the novelty, is such, that, combined with, 
the deafening clangor of gongs, the 
shrill discerds of the Chinese music, and 
the clatter of the Chinese language, om 
every side, we do not wouder, Mr. W. 
felt his presence of mind, and his forti- 
tude, put to their utmost proof, and at 
tines ready to desert him. 


The Compary’s factory and ware- 
houses are striking objects ; especially 
to an Enelishman, who recollects, as a 
watter of course, their connection with 
Leadenhall street. The whole scene is 
alive, aud incomprehensible, A spa- 
cious library, with accessions by every 
fleet, of the literary preductions of home, 
is greatly valued by the residents in this 
seat of trade. An artist himself, Mr. 
W. was naturally desirous to see some 
of the Chinese artists at work: he found 
San-ping, an artist of considerable re- 
putation, with three of his pupils busily 
engaged in copying - Engiish 
prints / at which they proceeded but 
very slowly. Tun-qua, another artist, 
displayed taste, but nu science: yet he 
copied very well. 





The visits of this wentleman te differ- 
ent places, aflurded him many opportu- 
nities of remark. We shall iutroduce 
as the first of them his account of a re 
ligious structure, 

After crossing a large court shaded by 
immense banian trees, we ascended a flight 
of steps which led to the door of the sa-+ 
cred edifice. The priests permitted us te 
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enter. The idols were very large figures 
of bronze, fifteen or twenty feet high.— 
These divinities had nothing very sublime 
or awful in theirappearance ; on the con- 
trary, they appeared to us EKurppeans, 
filthy, disgusting, and abominable. ‘They 
were adored, however, by a great number 
of prostrate devotees wile we were present 
and those had no svoner withdrawn but 
others very numerously pressed forward 
to supply their places ; so thet the 
worship seems to be coutisued atl day. 
‘There were several monstrous ido's; and 
altars were placed in different parts of the 
temple, with priests ofliciatiag «t them. 
These reverend fathers did not pay much 
attention to cleanliness, for the, wore 
« marvellous foul linen ;" their po!l's were 
as closely shaven as any Benardin monk's, 
and their long robes shewed synrpioms of 
their having been once white. ‘They were 
polite enough; and, as a great favour, 
they took us to the sty, or temple of the 
holy Pigs. These deities were weil attend- 
ed, and were certainly much cleaner thau 
their priests. They were very large and 
fat ; and some of them, we were informed, 
were thirty, and one forty yeors old. ‘This 
Jast was an immeuse sow of a very venera- 
ble appearance Leaving the grunting 
gods, we returned to the large tem), 
where | prepared to take a drawing of its 
interior. This was uo sooner perceiveu 
by the priests and devotees, than such en 
outcry was raised, and such dismal yells 
and groans uttered, that we thought it 
necessary to effect our retreat as speedily 
as possible, not without receiving some 
insults from the sacred priests aud their 
devout peniteuts. 


On another occasion our author had 
better luck. Our curiusity, is, we cou- 
fess, somewhat excited to become ac- 
quainted with the bistory of these grunt- 
ing gods, and on what acconnt they are 
worshipped. The worship of animals, 
appears in every view, degrading to bu- 
man nature: and although it prevailed 
in India, in Egypt, in the West, &e. 
from early ages, yet we should have 
taken an interest in hearing on what 

rinciples the Chinese can justify it. 
The visit of the Hoppo of Canton to the 
Chief of the Factory coutuins nothing 
new: but, the visit of our Artist toa 
Chinese Mandarin, by which he had an 
opportunity of seeing the interior of the 
residence of a person of distinction, is 
interesting. This Mandarin was sur- 


tosee the people and country ;—he re- 
ceived Mr. VY. most cordially ; and in- 
sisted on performing the ceremony of 
ching-ching with hun, for Josse. This 
was done by his taking both Mr. W.'s 
hands within Ins, and gently pressing 
them. They were now swora friends, 
The premises contuiusd an elevont suite 
of rooms, most elegautly furnished—a 
libicry——an immense Baman tree, 
planted many ages ago, by the ances- 
tors of the possessor—an aviary, filled 
with the most rare and beautiful birds— 
a green-house, ke, This Mandarin af. 

rwards gave a noble festival, partly in 
the Chinese taste, partly in the English. 

The feast of the new year commenced 
on the 15th of February, and e ntinued 
thre: days. On this occasion business 
is Suspended, and every thing amouices 
festivity, rejoicing, and dissipation, The 
third day of this festival is devoted 
chiefly to aquatic excursions, and parti- 
cularly to visits to the Parterre gardens, 
lu these parties the ladies are allowed 
to accompany their lords, This oppor- 
‘unity of seeing this people was not lost 
ou our Author : he too, visited the gai- 
ens, among the numberless throng, 
They are situated about three miles 
above Canton, iu a charming country, 
bounding with tropical trees, plants, 
&e. As not many correct descriptions of 
ihe manners and appearance of women 
f the higher classes in China, are 
known among us, we transcribe Mr. 
W.’s account of the ladies he had an 
opportunity of contemplating under fa- 
vour of this festival, 


Just after we bad landed, three large 
Mandarin boats came up to the lauding 
place, finely painted and decorated, from 
which several ladies were handed on shore, 
\s these were the first women of rank I 
had seen in China, I observed them with 
particular attention. They were small, 
but very elegant figures, most richly 
dressed; their eyes and hair black ; the 
latter ornamented with diamonds, and 
other precious stones; their complexions 
were fair, but evidently aided by some 
white paint not very artificially laid on. 
They hung on the gentlemens’ arms, and 
tottered along with much pretty affecte- 
tion; perhaps this might be occasioned by 
their feet having been crippled in their in- 
fancy to render them small. They took 





prized that any one should come so far 


several turns in the gardens; but they did 
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not continue there above half an hour, 
when they wére reconducted to the boats, 
and rowed down the river. 


The neatness of the Chinese husban- 
dry pleased Mr. W. bighly. The hand- 
hoe for the extirpation of weeds, was al- 
ways in requisition, As to the city it- 
self, says Mr. W. 


One of the most singular featares which 
distinguishes Canton from our European 
cifies, is its streets of inhabited boats upon 
the river Tigris, or Lue, as it is called by 
the Chinese. Some of these aquatic dwell- 
ings are inhabited by twoor three families, 
each possessing a cock and a hen, and a 
dog and a cat. It has been stated that 
the number of persons living afloat at 
Canton is not less than fifty thousand — 
Besides those streets of boats, there are 
itinerant habitations, which are rowed up 
and dowa the river, where the business or 
convenience of the owner requires. IT 
have often, early in the morning, seen one 
of these moored at the beach of the Fae- 
tory, with a plank reaching from it to the 
shore. My curiosity induced me to ex- 
amine one of them—I found that it was a 
shop, Where a vast number of the common 
necessaries of life were displayed for sale ; 
and a man was standing behind his counter, 
assiduously serving bis customers, and re 
commending his goods. 

In walking aloug the streets, one is sur- 
prized at the frequent interruptions one 
meets withfrom a sudden elevation running 
across the street, which you are oblized to 
ascend by ten or twe.ve steps; ou the top 
ia flat surface of several feet wide, and 
you then descend by an equal number of 
steps ou the other side. We were informed 
that these elevations were the arches of 
bridges built over the numerous canals 
which intersect the city, as well as the 
country, for the easy Conveyance of mer- 
chandizes. 

At suuset every evening © singular cere- 
mouy is performed in every oue of the 
bont-houses and boats upon the river, of 
every description, at the same iustant. 
The gongs are sounded, and a person is 
observed at the head of every boat with a 
lighted paper match in his hand, which he 
waves three times, and then retires. While, 
at the door of every house in the suburbs 
of Canton, a lamp, placed in a small recess 
even with the floor, on the left hand side of 
the door, is lighted and left burning. I 
could get no information of the meaning or 
purport of this cereniony, Lut it was sup- 
posed to be a religious rite. 


Nor is this the ouly use wade of such 








embarkations: they are employed by 
this economical people, for other profi- 
table purposes, 


It was not until the morning of the 28th 
of February that I came on board the 
Hope, near the second bar. lu my voyage 
down the river, | was desired to take no- 
tice of an immense boat, or barge, which 
lay near the shore, to which a platform of 
boards connected it. The deck was di- 
vided into small inclosures by wicker- 
work, for the purpose of breeding ducks 
for the Canton market, as well as for the 
use of the shipping. So well disciplined 
were these creatures that every morning 
they weut on shore to pick up such aquatie 
insects and other food as the tide generally 
leaves behind, and, after sporting ou the 
water all day, they return to their lodging 
iu the barge about sun-set, led by the old 
and experienced ducks which are kept for 
that purpose. It was at the time of their 
return that we passed their breeding-places 
Their number was astonishing ; they cer 
tzinly amounted to many thousands ; av 
the order observed in their marchvover the 
platform was highly amusing. 

Now, who shall deny to the Chinese 
the praise of ingenuity aud yadustry ?— 
Our English decoys are not so conmant: 
our rabbit breeders are not such whole- 
sale dealers, 

Our Author was faroured by good 
weather, agreeable company, polite 
friends, powerful re¢.mmendations, and 
bis own cheerful temper. No wonder 
then, if he saw tie Chinese—so far ag 
he cid see them,—in the mest favoura- 
ble heht. Nevertheless, theartzst could 
not but exclaim against the bandaged 
ancle, ani the obliterated foot, of the 
Chinese ladies, by which preposterous 
custom, ** Nature is cheated of her fair 
proportion :” he reproves—how ccullhe 
do otherwise ? «the paint, red and white, 
with which these beauties masque 
whatever charms they really may pos- 
sess, Yet he describes “the deportment 
of this peorle as decent, and their mar- 
ners as mid and engaging: if facts, as 
far as 1 am acquainted with them,” 
says he, ‘f are a proof of sincerity, they 
possess also that most valuable quality.” 

On this ave determine nothing; but we 
acquiesce in our avthor’s conclusion res 
specting them: ‘* let us have the cha 
rity to allow thein, in general, 09 much 
credit fur virtue and good qualifies, as 
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we presume to arrogate to ourselves.” 

The voyage home offers nothing par- 
ticular, but a view or two on the Island 
of St. Helena. The close of the voy- 
age, the sight of the Lizard, excites in 
our authors breast a glow of patriotic 
sentiment, that communicates itself to 
his style which thus bails his native 
land. 

The natives of warmer regions are in- 
commoded by the fickleuess of the wea- 
ther and the sudden changes of the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere in our country ; 
but for me, its variable climate never bor- 
dering on extremes, its geuial spring, 
warm summer, sober autumn, anc frosty 
winter, have more charms thon the ever 
verdant monotonous dress of Nature in 
tropical climes. Its scenery, too, the mo- 
tive and object of ail any wanderings, 
surpasses in beauty, variety, and subli- 
mity,any to be found within the Tropics in 
dndia, or America. 

We close the book with thanks to the 
Author for our entertainment, derived 
as well from his taste in design as from 
his talent at deseription. 


The Literary Pursuits in the University of Cambridge. 





The Literary and Scientific Pursuits 
which are ¢nucouraged and enforced in 
the University of Cambridge, briefly 
dessribed and vindicated. By Rey. La- 
thain Wainewright, A. M. &e. Syo. 
pp. 100. Price 4s. 6d. Hatchard. Lon- 
don. 1815. 


We find it somewhat difficult to re- 
port ou this work, To pass it by, with 
mere mention, is not all that we ought 
to do; is not satisfactory to ourselves : 
to consider it at large, as th: import- 
ance of the subject deserves, is forbid 
by the time, and the space, which we 
can possibly devote to it. 

We have always been of opinion, that 
the principles and conduct of our Uni- 
versities are of the first consequence to 
the well-being of the state; and to this 
we must add, tothe prosperity and per- 
petuity of the Church, also. It cannot 
be de nied, that many consciestious per- 
sons liave conceived, that they detected 
in the public manners prevalent in these 
semimiries of learning, the ovigin of 
practices which have afterwards grown 
up in vices, to the great injury of the 
nation, in many points of view. 


It is of 
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litde moment what the regulations of 
such «stablishinents are, if the practices 
of the youth under instruction, be ir- 
regular. ddma Mater may enjoin; but 
how are those injunctions obeyed ?— 
The provisions made for geneval learn- 
jag may be excelleut; but, those who 
look for something beside learning, have 
felt. their disappeiatments keeuly, and 
have sometimes expressed them forcibly. 

True it is, that our Universities are not 
schoals af Theology, only . but are eX- 
pected to train up Legislators and States~ 
men; mea enabled to take a lead in 
uational business, to propose, to argue, 
tu judge, to conclude, and to do that 
kind of duty which England expects 
every man to do, according to his rank 
and situation in life. Yet reflecting that 
Political and Legal Science, Physic, Che- 
mistry, Natural Philosophy, &c. bave 
other schools to which the student may 
resort, while Theology is restricted to 
these schools, we cau easily sympathize 
with those wiio most wara:'y desire, that 
the preparation necessary for dissemi- 
Hating the great truths and doctrines of 
Religion, should here be found full, 
free, genuine, and extensive, while, at 
the same time authoritative and com- 
manding, It is not asa ‘‘ northern A- 
thens,”’ merely, that a British Univer- 
sity should be distinguished,--——— 

Iu particular, the University of Came 
bridge should never forget the advice re- 
ceived fromone of her best friends, ages 
ago; we mean Queen Catharine Parr, 
who saved the Colleges from the fierce 
grasp of the tyraut Henry. She tells 
them,“that 

Forasmuch as she well wuderstood that 
al! kind of Icarniug flourished among them 
as it did among the Greeks at Athens long 
ago, she desired and required them all not 
so to hunger for the exquisite knowledge 
of profane learning, that it might be 
thought that the Greck Unwersity was but 
transposed, or now in England again re- 
vived, forgetting our Christianity, since the 
excelleney of the Greeks ouly attamed to 
moral and natural things, but that she ra- 
ther gently exhoried them to study and 
apply those doctrines (the variety of human 
leorning) as means and apt degrees to the 
attaining andsetting forth the betterChrist's 
reverend aud sacred doctrine, that it might 
not be laid agaiust them in evidence at the 
tribunal seat of God, how they were 
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ashamed of Christ's doctrine; for ‘this 
Latin lesson,—she goes on to say—I am 
taugiit tosey of Paul, won me pudet Evan- 
welu j—and then adds, “to the sincere 
setting forth whereof i trust universally 
inall your vocations and ministries, you 
willapply and conform your sundry gifts, 
arts, and studies, to such eud and sort, that 
Cambridge wey be accounted rather a Uni- 
nersity of Diwime Philos mhy, than of na- 


tural or moral, as Aéhens was. 


Better counsel cannot be given: and 
in this, we doubt not, all real friends of 
the University will agree, 

Against reports which had gone 
abroud to the disadvantage of this seat of 
learuiug, Mr. Waisewright protests 
warnily ; aud to support his opinion, he 
cuumerates the various branches of 
learning in which a proficiency may be 
qnade, with the means and assistances 
towards making that proficiency: he 
informs us, that discipline is now more 
strict than heretofore; and is in pro- 
gressive improvement. We are glad 
tv hear it. What Cambridge was many 
years ago, we know; every additional 
advantage gives us pleasure. 

We must refer to the work itself, 
for the general view of the subject 
which it contains : this might have been 
improved by acomplete list of the theses, 
Kc. discoursed on, for any one year ;— 
the last, for instance. We select as a 
specimen of the information contained in 
the work, what the reverend writer says 
on the subject of Academical prizes. 

Asa specimen of these annual College 
prices we may mention, that at Trinity there 
are two prizes for Latin declamations and 
three for English, the former cousisting of 
mouey, and the latter of silver goblets: also 
101. forthe best essay on the character of 
William IIL; the same sum for the best 
qualified student of those who are candi- 
dates for their Bachelor's degree ; and two 
smaller sums for the two best readers in 
chapel, besides various prizes of books dis- 
tributed to those who compose the two 
first classes at the annnal examinations. 
At St. John's, prizes to the amount of 
more than LOOL are annually conferred in 
asimilar manner. Of these there is one 
for the best proficient in moral philosophy, 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
and several for the best declamatious aud 
themes. In almost every college a short 
weekly composition, either in Euglish or 
Latin, here termed a thene, is required 

Vor. I. Lit. Pan. New Series. July 1. 





from those under graduates who are in 
their first or second year's residence, though 
the precise regulations may vary in our dit- 
ferent societies: and if the example of St, 
John’s College, in offering prizes for the 
best themes, were geuverally followed, it 
would certainly add very inaterially to the 
eucouragement, which already exists, to 
a proficieucy in prose composition. 

After some remarks on the nature of 
invre public prizes, the author adds ina 
note, 


Should it be an object of curiosity with 
any person to be made acquainted with the 
value of these public prizes, the following 
will be found to be a correct statement. 
sir W. Browne's prizes consist of three 
gold medals, of the value of tive guineas 
each. ‘The Chancellor's prizes consist of 
three gold medais, equal in value to fifteen 
guineas each. The Members’ prizes are 
fifteen guineas each, distributed in money. 
The Seatonian prize amounts ta forty 
pounds, the Norrisian to twelve pounds, 
part of which is to be expended upon a 
gold medal, and the remainder in books), 
and the Halseau likewise to forty pounds. 
It is a fact well deserving of notice, and 
which furnishes an ample reply to any ob- 
jection to this part of the Cambridge sys- 
tem, that the public prizes, open to the 
competition of the whole University,amount 
annually to nearly nine hundred pounds, 
three-fourths of which are appropriated to 
the encouragemeut of classical literature 
and English composition: and that the 
yearly amount of the smaller prizes pecu- 
liar the to different colleges, may be esti- 
mated at about three hundred pounds, 
two-thirds of which are devoted to the same 
purpose. 

desi(les these public prizes, there are not 
fewer than fourteen public scholarships, of 
which, while some are upon nearly the 
same plan of general competition, others 
are subject to some few restrictions, but 
most of them are desigued to promote the 
advancemceut of classical learuing and com- 
position *. The last of these, entitled the 
Pitt Scholarship, has been very recently 
established out of the surplus money of the 





* The scholarships, here referred to, are 
the following: Two, called Craven scholar- 
ships, founded by Lord Craven; oue found- 
ed by sir Wilham Brown; one by Dr, 
Battie; one by Dr. Davies, formerly Pro- 
vost of Eton; aud eight by Dr. Bell, one 
of the present prebenslaries of Westminster; 
besides the Pitt sclolaysliip. : 
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subscription raised for the purpose of 
erecting a statne in the Senate Flouse, to 
the memory of that illustrious character 
Mr. Pitt; and which was increased by a 
donation from the members of ‘the Pitt 
Club, formed in the capital. It is not al- 
waye consistent with fairness of judgment, 
to estimate the merits of particular mea- 
sures by their ultimate success; but it may 
aurely be affirmed, without incurring the 
imputation of prejudice, that the late glo- 
rious termination of the long-protracted 
contests of Europe, must be ascribed to a 
strict adherence to the political system, so 
vigorously pursued by that eloquent and 
profound statesman: and itcannot but afford 
a source of grateful reflection, that what- 
ever may have been the discordant opinions 
of the parties of the day, the admiration of 
his talents will at least be perpetuated in 
this earliest scene of his exertions, by the 
institutions of literature and the works of 
art. 7 

After all, present experience alone 
ean afford grounds on which to form a 
judgment ; and we will hope, that Mr. 
Wainewright’s representation is not 
biassed by partiality. It is evident that 
he wishes for additional assistance in 
the department of Theology: he com- 
plains of the neglect of the Hebrew 
language, from which much of our Theo- 
logy is either drawn, or illustrated ; and 
his vindication of the establishments of 
a Hebrew Professorship, and an Arabic 
Professorship, which are mere sinecures, 
is not satisfactory, though we know that 
such places may be given as rewards 
for past attainments, rather than for 
present or future labours. But, why 
not for both >—Verbum sat. 


When our author asserts that “‘ merit 
invariably succeeds in attaining the re- 
wards to which it is strictly entitled” 
—we resolve to believe him ; and there- 
upon we close the book : but, not with- 
out wishing that this were the general 
sentiment of those, who, though edu- 
cated at college, spend the years of their 
life in public labours.Q Daily obser- 
vation,—the attention of the legislature, 
respeatedly called to the subject,—the 
benevolences of many worthy indivi- 
duals, seem to speak an opinion contrary 
to this of Mr. W. who, after all, may be 
right,—according to his defiuition of 
merit, 
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Armageddon. A Poem ; in twelve 
Books. By the Rev. G. Townsend, 
B. A. The first eight Books, Royal 
Quarto. Price 1/4 11s. 6d. Hatchard, 
London, 1815. 


Far be it from us to limit the free 
souls of native Britons, Devoted to 
Liberty ourselves, and enjoying with our 
countrymen at large, the privileges of 
our Nation, we, with undiminished readi- 
ness, grant them to others :—and least 
of all, are we inelined to diminish those 
which are claimed, or claimable, by the 
genus irritabile vatum—ihe Poets of 
our Island : free scope for their utmost 
powers, is their unquestionable privi- 
lege, by prescription from time imme- 
morial: aud it shall so continue, by our 
good will; without let, hindrance or mo- 
lestation, 

Nevertheless, we confess our appre- 
hensions for the state of the Poetic art, 
and the Poetic spirit among us. The 
choice of subjects that within these few 
years has manifested itself, shews a wilds 
ness, an extravagance, an ercess, which 
seems rather to belong to a morbid sen- 
sibility, than to a sober and rational ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties, Thata 
Poet, under inspiration, should stay the 
torrent of his song to adduce chapter 
and verse in sippert, or in proof, of all 
he says, were a more savage tyranny, 
a more cruel torture, than any devised 
by the Inquisition, itself. On the other 
hand, a Poet who exclaims against the 
incredulous, and hates those whose 
frozen imagination resists the ardour of 
his verse, will receive little pity froin us, 
if the subject of his song be incom. 
prehensible by mortals uninspired ; or 
iu its very nature, absolutely and irre- 
trievably incredible, 

When Milton ventured to launch into 
the ocean of infinity, to “ sing of things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhime,”’ 
even his muse, though in dignity, ab- 
solutely singular, and though sapported 
by the greatest strength of language, as 
well as of conception, failed in parts ; 
and the Poet was most deserted, in his 
utmost need. He intruded into Hea- 
ven, as into Hell: he brought before ug 
the manners of either place; but his 
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angels, and his devils, as beings, are 
notequaliy well pourtrayed ; aud in his 
most exalted personages, where essential 
spirit only cculd be contemplated, thet 
Julling short is evident, which language, 
poetry, imagination, every thing, must 
expect and cannot but experience, from 
the wature of the subject, and the fi- 
vite powers of human capability. 
With conceptions, the wildest of the 
wild, Mr, Southey produced his Kehama, 
He delighted bimself: he delighted his 
readers ; but neither one, nor the other, 
could believe a stanza of his Poem. The 
wind glowed as the eye read; but the 
understanding knew itself to be dazzled, 
and refased assent, though it admitted, 
sad admired the sceue depicted.— 
On occasion of Mr, Southey’s Poem, 
we concluded, that he had studied 
Hindoo originals, not merely for the sake 
of novelty, but with design of emulating, 
aud of surpassing them, His work was 
a series of shiftiug pictures, a kind of 
Eidophusikon, each of which bespoke 
tie master. He iransported us alter- 
nately trom Heaven to Hell; led us in 
mid air; carried us through fire, and 
through water ; and associated our fan- 
cies as companionu-travellers with his 
own. Mr. Townsend has determined on 
taking a range, beyondcomparison more 
extensive than any poet had ventured to 
assume as the basis of his Epic. His 
limits—if limite they may be called, 
are—from eternity « parte ante, to eter- 
nity a parte post: from the endless, 
before Time began, to the endless after 
Pune shall be no more. He will find 
this too much for his readers. Uf he, 
himself, cau imagine these extremes ; 
they cannot. [fhe can witness the birth 
of this world,—of all worlds, they cannot. 
If he can conceive creation, absolute 
creation, out of nothing, they cannot, 
His theme is not within the compass of 
mortal minds; and the difficulties it in- 
clades are insurmountable. The Philo- 
sopher too, led to coutemplate the opera- 
tins Of infinite Felicity, and Goodness, 
will be shocked to find, that before he 
gave birth to beings, the All-benevulent 
prepared a place for their punishment : 
—whence should the idea of punishment 
arise, when only perfection existed ? 
Whence the necessity for this Hell foi- 
lowing immediately the creation of [lea- 
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yen > The embarrassments under which 
this subject lies, in ordiaary Theology, 
are not smnail; but, to describe the Ome 
nipoteat as thus occupied while alones 
while unopposed, and before opposition 
was possible, is placing the notion in the 
most offensive point of view. 


Neither is it credible that the reader 
should conceive of Chaos as an ap- 
pointed place, as a creation purposely 
situated to answer the designs of him 
who thus stationed it. Chaos implies 
confusion, and the greater the confusion 
the more Chaotic: but, by Mr. T’s. 
disposal of it, it becomes an arrange 
ment, a reguiar ingredient in the whole 
mass; as necessary i its place as any 
other: not a dislocation, but an indis- 
pensable necessary, if not rather a prin« 
cipal, in the general scheme and plan. 
Butthat we may not do Mr, T. injustices 
we subjoin a part of his Introduction, 
from which the reader will form his 
own judgment. 


Imagination, if guided by caution and 
judgment, may endeavour to picture to 
itself the order in which the Deity acted 
in the creation of the World: the pattern 
of the Universe must have been ever pre- 
seut to his pervading Mind, _I have sup- 
posed the first act of the Omnipotence 
of God to have been the Creation of Hea- 
ven, the residence of the more peculiar 
manifestation of his Glory. His Omni- 
science perceived that no being but himself 
could be absolutely perfect, (perfection 
being an attribute of God only) and a place 
of punishment was next prepared for those 
who should depart from their Allegiance = 
between these opposite Worlds of Happi- 
nes and Misery, Chacs was commanded to 
roll, partly occupying that portion of in- 
finity, in which the stars now move: for 
not even Chaos, though supposed -to be 
the origin of the material Universe, could 
have beeu eternal, (Eternity being ano- 
ther attribute of God onby) and if created, 
it must have been created for the accom- 
plishment ofsome purpose. After the cre- 
ation of Heaven, Pell, and Chaos, the de- 
fection that lad been foreseen took place, 
and the followers of evil were consigned 
to the darkness prepared for them. In my 
endeavour to answer the question, what 
was the object of theDeity in thus creat- 
ing the stars, | have achered to the tra- 
dition of the Jews, and the inferences ape 
parently deducible from Scripture: [hope 
[ am sanctioned by these Guides in sup~ 
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whole number of the Suns around it, were 


created and filled with beines, to be re- 
ceived, after suffivient probation, into the 
presence of their Maker, in the room of 
the offending Angel-; if they escape the 
allurements, and temptotions to evil, to 
whieh aij created Benigs were equally ex- 
posed. 

Arguing from the existence of nata- 
ral evil, Mr. T. infers the existence of 
moral evil, but he restricts moral evil 
to this earth. A more accurate view of 
things would have led him to infer that 
other worlds bear too near a resemblance 
to our own, to be tree from the possibi- 
Jities implied in a state of probation. 
They have their clouds, their storms, 
their tempests, their severities of the 
seasons, as well we have. Their poles 
are oblique to the plans of their ecli p- 
tic, as well as those of the earth: and 
while Mr. T. introduces that as a part 
of our panishinent, or as a proof of our 
subjection to evil, he ratses in the phi- 
losophic mind, a question adverse to 
the theory, and therefore injurious to 
the theme, of his poem. 

Neither does the philosophic mind, 
led by the poet to witness the beginning 
of che immensity in which creation rolls, 
and the stars exist, readily bring it- 
self to the microscopic consideration of 
Britain, though the reader’s owu coun- 
try. It is less than a speck among 
mountains. It is a diminutive con- 
stantly diminishing. The author in- 
deed apologizes for * the frequent men- 
tion of our own great and good coun- 
try ;""—we accept his apology as a 
rer: but it does not cover his faults, 

as a poet. 

The writer who includes in one work 
the whole of existence, who describes 
the Millenium, the general Resurrec- 
tion, the battle of Armageddon, the 
world where the mysteries of providence, 
the difficulties of philosophy, the secrets 
of nature, and the depths of science shal! 
be all laidopen, may deserve commenda - 
tion for his courage, may five in the 
delights of his own imagination; but 
the imagination of others will not follow 

him: and he will find that merey to 
himself, had also been mercy to his 
rea‘lers. 

The deities of India are enrolled as 
the principals of opposition to the Di- 
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vine Will before time began. This is 
leis happy than Milten’s reference to 
idol powers, better known tous from 
the Scriptures we esteem sacred. Ag 
to councils held by these ehiefs, a land 
of solid fire,—and other infernal proper- 
ties, they cannot but remind us of their 
originals in Pandemonium. 


es 
} 
| 


The work opens with the end of time, 
the change of the living then on earth, 
and the general Resurrection,’ This last 
event is thus deseribed. 

Now, from ber chequered surface, softly 

rase 

A thickeniug mist, as Earth resigned her stores 

Of all that once was human; from the dry 

And barren wilderness, from mighty depths 

Of cither Polar sea, where never breath 

Of heaven had blown upon a freigbted bark, 

The drifted and neglected atoms soared : 

The lofty mounds that raised by savage bands 

Concealed their slaughtered dead; the moss- 
grown cairns, 

The sacred temples, the forgotten tombs, 

Where in oblivion slept the delaged worl4, 

With rocks, and vales, dissolved, and crumb. 
ling join 

The gatheriag cloud of life: while, from the 
ground, 

As every atom sought its former mate, 

Andall the good in radiant beauty rose, 

Trumortal and complete, a murmuring sound, 

Louder and louder swetling into tones 

Of deepening thunder, broke: “ We come! 
We come!” 

It seemed tu say; and back from Pole to Pole 

Echoed the sound, as from the dying mist 

The wondering beings shone: the same they 
stood 

In substance, shape, and dignity: alike 

In splendor and in glory: every form 

As if of amber flame appeared, begirt 

With shining robes of heaven: and on the 

head 

OF all the smiling millions, that possessed 

The purer Faith, and died in peace with-Him, 

Whose blood alone can save, a beaming light 

Celestial lustre shed, the Spivit’s dread seal 

Iu this great day, when all the heirs of bliss 

First meet, to part no more! and, with the Just, 

Rose, as a spot upon the face of heaven, 

The self-condemned ; the living trembling saw 

The Earth dissylve beneath their feet, o’er- 

spread 
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With darkness, that dispersing, as the dew 
Before the morning sun, revealed the forms, 
Seen, heard by all, but, as the Jight, unfelt, 

The Heathen ask, what is to be their 
doom? The auswer bids them confide 
in the merey of God. But add the hea- 
then ought not to be thus eneou- 
raged :—Conscience should have been 
assigned as the agoniziag tormentor 
ol the wicked among them. 

The blessed ascend ts heaven ;—but 
heaven would be nothing without mu- 
sie; a song recounts the origin of all 
things, the fall of Lucifer, the substi- 
tution of man; sin enters. the earth. 
The scene changes to hell, whence, 
after due consultation, the demous is- 
sue forth to destroy the creation of 
God, at least for a time. fihream and 
Brahma travel among the stars till they 
reach the sun; but during the journey, 
their discourse turus on man and his 
nature. The argument of the seventh 
bouk is, 

Destruction of the Solar system, 

Brahma and Ithream, leaving the Sun, 
discover Death, hovering in the shadow 
of the deserted Earth—their couference— 
they proceed to the Polar star—from 
whence Brahma burls a Comet from its or- 
bit, guiding it among the attraction of sur- 
rounding stars to the solar system—Saturn 
is drawn to the Comet—Venus falls into 
the Sun—EFEarth is moved from its axis, 
and deluged with fire—the Moon tore 
away—The Georgian Star remains un- 
touched—ihe Comet, still directed by the 
Demons, ts plunged from the solar system 
among the stars—in the mean time, the 
two armies approach Armayeddon—the 
Jeaders of the angelic army—their march—- 
they stop at the place where Man was judg- 
ed —the army of Satan rises from the op- 
posite quarter. 

The opening of this book is a ‘avour- 
able specimen of the poetic talents of 
the author, 

And now they leave the orient sun, and rise 

Above the circling Planets ; till the eye 

Of Brahma marked the fiery comet move 

Around the polar star, his arm should plunge 

Among the clear Cerule n, to disturb 

The solar way: high v’er the Earth they flew, 

And saw the long black shadow throw its 
uight 

Of empty darkness through the depths of air, 

Veiling, sad last eclipse, the silver moon. 
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There gazing as they stood, before their sight 
A glimmering vision floats ; and pallid fear 
And silent horror seize theiy darige frames, 
Recoiling from the dull, and loathsome shape 
That unknown dread inspired: shade of a 
shade, 
Confused aud indistinct, the phantom seemed, 
Mautled in moving clouds: a hoverin§ mist 
Now on the deep it rested, now on high 
It soared, and cast a nameless terror round. 
As some proud bark that holds its ga!lant way 
At midnight, strikes upon some barren rock 
And cheeks with furling sail her wary course : 
So o'er the shadow of the rolling Earth 
The mystic gloom arrests them; the rich Sua 
Poured the full splendour of his golden ray 
Upon th’ impassive durkness, thot absorbed 
The living glory of lis perfect beams ; 


’ 


Nor was the light reflected, aor the vast 

And black profound illumiued: ’twas_ the 
throue 

Of Death; that hopeless of his future prey 

Waited the fall of nature: now he sees 

The rebel Lords, and, swifter than the wing 

OF angels, rose above their bending heads, 

In solemn stillness waving his dark clouds, 

Ambitious iu his fierce despair to enclose 

Th’ immortal Chieftains in the net of fate ; 

They, spuruing the dread King, remained an- 
hurt, 

Though racked with fear of undiscovered ill, 

Till Brahma, shrinking from the Phantom 


spake. » 


The description in which the Poet 
indulges himeclf of—how the earth 
looked while ou fire, and bow in ruins after 
it was burnt, proves him to be a son of 
earth, tinable to shake eff bis natural 
partiality for his mother.—The fol. 
lowing books, including the ninth, to the 
welfth, are urrpublished: they describe 
the battle of Armageddon, in which the 
augels are at fivst defeated, aud Satan 
advances to the very gate of heaven :— 
but, atteinpling to enter heaven- he is 
repulsed: then is vanquished; andis ad- 
judged by the Messiah to hell; Satan 
and sin hiager at the gates of hell, but 
are forced w. Lastly, creation is des- 
troyed, as haging auswered its purpose ; 
and the cousumimatiou of all thugs is 
completed, 
The very abstract of the prodigious 
extent of this poem sufficiently speaks its 
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nature. Never was worse policy than 
in publishing eight books, without the 
conclusion, That may be a chef 
d’eurre, and we persuade ourselves 
it is so; but, we know not well, how the 
poet can diversify his remaining scenes 
from what has already been familiar tr 
us: for, after all, we never yet could 
identify the deseription of a were earthly 
battle—much less of a heavenly one— 
without maps aud plans, and a bird's eye 
view of the country: a favour net to be 
expected in the instance of the battle of 
Armageddon: though we well knew 
the gentleman who had vearly a dozen 
yictures painted by the best artists, of 
Views, and Portraits of various places, 
in the New Jerusalem. 


Milton was Llamed for having no 
hero to his poem; or, if any, — Satan, 
Mr. T. is much more blameable; fer, 
though he has nothing but beroes, yet 
none is sufficiently prominent to deserve 
distinction above his peers. His heroes 
too, have so little in common with flesh 
and blood, that they affect but very 
slightly the sympathies of humanity, 
We take a very superiicial interest in 
their actions: they are a race of beings 
distinct from ourselves; and this dis- 
dinction prevents them from operating on 
our passions; from exciting our anger 
or indignation, from beguiling us of our 
applause or approbation : there is vothing 
common between us and them ; no link 
of connection or similarity. 


To examine the structure of verses in 
this Poem, and to criticise it closely, we 
must leave to thase who possess leisure. 
There are passages which deserve com- 
mendation. But, we are of epinion, 
that the writer would better please the 
public by directing his talents to a more 
humane and domestic theme : something 
which may affect the individual ; move 
him to joy, and grief, by turns; excite 
his interest, his pity, his approbation, 
triumph overt his heart, aud close, by 
leaving him in that state pf yapturous 
attention, as when 

The Angel ended ; and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Fhought him still speaking, still stood 

fix’ to hear— 
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An Axnswer to the Calummiaters of 
Louis XVI. Kiag of France and Na- 
verre, &c. By an Englishman. Price 2s. 


Stockdale. London. 181%. 


General View of the Political State of 
France, and of the Government of | onis 
AVI &c. in Letters toa Friend. Price 


8s. Stockdale. Loudon. 1815. 


We unite these pamphlets, because 
their object is much the sane; to vin- 
licate the hing of France, and to sup- 
port bis camse and governuient: But, 
in truth, the latter ws the more iin. 
portant of the two, and the best written, 

tis impossible to deny that the hing 
had to strugele against difhculties on 
every side: not an order could he issue 
which did net offend somebody, jn- 
cluding, perhaps, some party. To 
neatbing, was ruin: to turn to the right 
hand, or to the left, was dangerous, 
To attempt to please the Parisians, was 
to offend, if not injure Prauce : to study 
the good ot France, was to expose hime 
self to the sneers aud sareasuis of the 
half-witted Parisians. ‘The King cer- 
tainly took over with him some English 
notions :—the French were susk to a 
state of moral degradation, of which he 
had formed a very imperfect ideas his 
own goodness was his greatest euemy. 

His manner of accepting the Coosti- 
tution hus been arraigned ; yet clear it 
is, that if he had aecepted it from re- 
presentatives pf the people not chosen 
by legal authority, he would have 
seemed to have sanctioned that anthe- 
rity, by which they were chosen. More- 
over, he fonod these persons had al- 
ready been treated with by the Allies; 
and therefore, to have refused all treaty 
with them, would have manifested the 
influence of a captious disposition, a dis- 
trust, a haughty reserve, which would, 
have been something more thau excess 
sively ungracious, flow far the calev- 
lations of this Englishman, on the pro- 
portionate state of parties are correct, 
we do not presomre to say. 

The General View of the political state 
of France agrees nearly with our infor- 
mation on the subject. The writer is 9 
man of observation and ability, At thig 
moment the subject is pecuharly interg 
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esting. Into what hands the Govern- 
ment of France may fall, none can di- 


vine: but, the consideration is not of 


importance to France oaly ; all Europe 
is interested ; and our own country not 
less than any other, 

The Allies certainly did not foresee 
that they should enter Paris, and in 
what character, til the moment arrived 
for their entry. They therefore had 
laid down no fixed rules for their con- 
duct on that oecasion ; and it might be 
that they were uncertain whether to 
consider Buonaparte as sovereign, or 
not, till they found Paris willing to re- 
ceive another ruler, This writer afiirms 
that the voices of the Parisians, Vivre 
Louis XVIIT!/ first) determined the 
mind of the Emperor Alexander, 

But, to give somewhat of order to our 
extracts, we shall transcribe, for our 
readers’ perusal, the character given by 
this writer of the Nodlesse of France. 
We have no such body, or order, in our 
country, and very tew Englishuien can 
form an idea of this description or rank 
of the community, as it really existed, 


It is certain, the jealousy, aud one may 
even say, the aversion which before the 
revolution, the bourgeois, or vou-nobles, 
felt for the nobles, ou account of their pri- 
vileges, still remamed, and every legal dis- 
tinction founded on birth displeased the 
most honest of those, who could wot par- 
take of it.—The same vanity thot is ce- 
lighted with distinctions of honours and 
titles, produces a fove of equa'ity in those 
who cannot obtain them, thus the yainest 
nation in the world is the same in which 
there is the greatest aversion for superiority 
of rank. ‘The desire of pleasing, or which 
often supplied the place of it, the vanity 
of politeness, tempered in France, the ef- 
fect of the vanity of rauk, and making 
each man reflect that his veighbour might 
be as vain as himself, produced in private 
society a more sceminug equality than iv 
any other country in Europe. [every man 
received in good company was considered 
as the equal of all those who composed it, 
and no man from his rank alone, would 
have preteuded to any marked distinction, 
The French nobles formed a kind of repub- 
lic, but those who were not members of 
that repybiic had no right of citizenship. 
A bourgeois, unless very rich or remarkable 
for his talents, was not received in the first 
company, and that appellation was often 
pekeu qu @ contemptuous scuse. lt resulted 












































from the line of demarkation which was 
drawn between the two classes, and from 
the privileges attached to the noblesse, that 
the buurgeuis had in general an aversion for 
the uobies ‘They complained only of their 
privileges but these privileges shocked 
them much less, than the contempt in 
which they imagined they were held by 
the Nobles, and wounded vanity, in France 
more than elsewhere, is seldom completely 
cured, 

The noblesse or nobility in France, a 
in most of the continental states, formed a 
numerous erder, of which each member 
transmitted his rifts and privileges to all 
his descendants for ever. 1 have been told 
from the best authority, that at the begin- 
uing of the revolution, there were about 
sixteen thousand noble families in France, 
of which about one thousand were styled 
of quality, and were the descendants of 
voble families which existed during the 
time of the crusades, and which were sup- 
posed (though often without any founda- 
tion) to be coeval with the monarchy. 
Soch an Order would increase in number 
without any new recruits, but in France, 
where families of distinction, for several 
reasons, are much Jess numerous than in 
this country, and where younger children 
seldom married, it had beeu for several 
centuries gradually diminishing, notwith- 
standing the numerous vew creatiens of 
nobility. There was no legal distinction 
between families of quality aud other no- 
ble families, but it had been introduced at 
court by Louis XY. at the suggestion of 
the Duke of Duras, then first geutleman of 
the bedchamber; and since that time, to 
be presented at court and ride in one of the 
court carviages, or to have one’s wife pre- 
sented, it was requisite to prove one’s de- 
scent from a family of quality.*| With a 
particular order, however, any gentleman 
or lady might have been presented, but 
these orders were not very common, and 
instead of asking for a favour which de- 





* Legal proofs of a noble descent were 
necessary as far back as the year 1400, 
with some title affording a fair presump 
tion, that an ancestor of the family had 
heen styled knight before that epoch. Of- 
ficers in the army could go to court, but 
unless they made their proofs, they could 
uot ride in the court carriages nor could 
their wives be presented. The. members 
of the parliaments, even those few among 
dhem who were of quality, were not re- 
ceived at court, nor could their wives b 
presented, 
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recourse to the expediency of a false gene- 
alogy. In sliort, that foolish regulation 
introduced by the Duke of Duras, odended 
as much the vanity of the uobles, who were 
not of gualty, asthe privileges of the no- 
bility in general dispieesed the bourgears. 

It was, however, by vo means diflicult 
to become a noble. Many places en- 
nobled, some immediately, others after 
twenty years possession, others the chiid- 
Ten of those who possessed them, and the 
greater part of then: could be bought for a 
sum of money. There was, however, mort 
or less consideration attached to ibe differ- 
ent waysin which nobility was acquired 
letters of nobility granted by the King as 
a reward for merit were regarded as the 
mest honourable ; aud the purchase of a si 
necure charze of Aing’s Seerctary, which en- 
nobied immediately, wes thoucht the least 
so. But in wiotever way nobility was ac- 
quired, it was requisite to he the third de 
scend wt of an ennobled or new noble, t 
be styled a geatleman, or 

In the provinces where there were Sta/cs 
General, it was necess*ry to bea 
man to have a right of voltiag esa noble in 
those assemblies, and by au il-jodged or- 
dornance about twenty veors before the 
revolutior, excent the sous of officers who 
had obtained the cross of St. !.>uis, none 
but those who proved themselves ventlemen 
were allowed to enter as officers in the 
Erench infeutry. ‘Though this ordounsnce 
was by no means punctually executed, it 
served very much to tucrease the animosity 
that prevailed ia the bulk ofthe nation 
against the nobitify. 

Tu assem lies of the nobility for sending 
deputies to the States Genera! of the king 
dom, the newest voble had the seme right 
to vote, and to be elected, as the most an- 
cient, but in the public opinion there was 
a great difference mule hetween new and 
old nobility, and without any positive law 
it had become a custom te give the greater 
part of places of importance in the church 
and army, to mev of ancient families. In 
the ministry, however where talents were 
absolutely necessary, men o very Gommon 
families got often a seat, and they and 
their families were afterwards classed 
among the court nobility. ‘As to the Par- 
liaments, which were the supreme courts 
of justice, almost a.. the members of them 
were nobles, aud they bought their places | 
or charges at a very dear rate. It was | 
merely the consideration attached to their 


entichomme, 


pentie- 


situation which engaged them to follow 
a laborious profession, and to gothrough the 
preliminary siudies requisite for exercising 
it, Any person cf a decent family was al- 
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lowed by law to buy the charge of coun- 
selior or judge in a parliament, aud he thus 
became a noble; but in the greater num, 
ber of parliameuts, nobles alovue were ad- 
mitted, or they were at least preferred, 
and ia general those places had become 
hereditary by the jndges disposing of them 
in favour of their sens. ‘Vhere were num- 
bers of families of which the heads had 
been presidests or counsellors since the 
time of Francis |. and these were called 
families of the ofd robe, aud were much 
cousidered, though not upon afooting with 
the families of quality, 

If our readers would conceive 
Wl the Lords of Manors in 
constituting al 
creased by all who trom the respecta- 
bility of their places and pursuits, are 
honestiy \ntituled to the destiaation of 
esquire, they will be able to form some 
notion of the mass which ii France pro- 
claimed bereditary privileges. These 
could not but come into colli-ion daily, 
and almost hourly, with men who felt 
their superiority in talent, imfuence, 
md real importance to the vicinage, 
and to the state. 


of 
mr island, 


as ody of noblesse. cae 


Whena great proportion of the French 
Noblesse emigrated, their lands were 
seized and sold. We have always con- 
sidered those who were interested in the 
purchase of these lands, as forming the 
matn obstacle to the King’s settlement 3 
lest they should be required to restore 
their purchases, Our author gives va- 
luable information on this particular, 


Though all the holders ofemigrant proper- 
ty were not Jacobinus, there were very few of 
the origival purchasers, that did not deserve 
that epithet. The public opinion bad 
made avery great difference between the 
church lands and those of the emigrants ; 
and though the true royalists and men of 
very delicate principles would not have 
ony thine to do even with the former; still 
many cifferent people and even many who 
huied the revolution, had purchased them. 
The purchasers of the emigrant Jauds, on 
the contrary, were all violent revolutionary 
men, or at least were considered as men 
without honour, except those who bought 
them in order to give them back to the 
owners. Many did so, twelve years ayo, 
when almost all the emiyrants were “al- 
lowed to go back to France, except about 
‘hundred who remained with the King. 
Many others compromised with the emi- 
grants, who, for a sum of money ratified the 

















sale of the property, and these, though they 
had made good bargains, were consiiered 
as lawful proprictors, and had nothing to 
fear, Asto the common peasauts, many 
of whom hada few acres of emigraut lands, 
they bad generally bought them at second 
hand from those who had got their pur- 
chasers ratified, or they would have been 
at least easily disposed to enter into an 
agreement with the original proprietors. 
Que may safely say, that all those who 
possessed considerable emigrant property 
Without ratification, were at jeast meu of 
no priucipies, if not po itical delingueits; 
they may then be classed wilh these, and 
deserve the name of Jacobins. By that 
defomination [ mean men without honour 
or virtue, Who hate any goverument found- 
ed on such principles, whose ouly ain: is 
fortune and power, aud whose pretended 
love of jiberty is nothing more than the 
desire of wipunity for their vives. All 
these jacobins, though they hated the king, 
were at bottom no frieuds. of Buonaparte. 
They agreed with him iu their tove of 
vice, but they dishked brs despotism, and 
regretted the power and heence they had 
enjoyed under the repub ic. Some of them 
were repuldcans, others, with more reflex - 
jou, desired a king o their own creation, 
whom they might govern, but they ail 
preferred Buouaparte to a legitimate and 
virtucus sovereign. 


Not the least eminent chief of the 
Jacoubin party is Carnot, a man tuto 
whose hands it seems likely that a con- 
siderable part of the governing power 
nay fall; and therefore we add his por- 
trait, as drawn in this work. 


Carnot emigrated. in 1790, with 
D'Argon, the celebrated engineer officer. 
It scems they thought themselves treated by 
the French Princes at Cobleutz, in a man- 
ner not sniiabl- to their merit, and re- 
turned to France from offeuded vanity. 
Thot motive threw them into the popular 
party, and Carnot, who became a metiber 
of the Convention, voted the Kiug’s death 
with a thorough couviction of his inno- 
cence, and without even any kind of hatred 
to him. [lis motives were the desire of 
committing the Convention by such an vet 
so as to prevent it ever treatig with the 
legitimate princes, and the hopes of obtain- 
jug under a vew government a place wor- 
thy of the idea be had of his abilives. 
Being a cold inipassionste man, be commit- 
ted persoually none of those excesses of 
which his colleagues were guilty, but he 
tolerated them. all, and put his name with 
perfect: indifference ta those abominable 
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lists of proscription drawn out by the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Pullic Safety. 
As a proof of bis unfeeling sophisticated 
heart, [can assure you es a fact, that ina 
conversation with eo gent'emen of my ac- 
guaintance on the probable consequences 
of the Kive's death, which was then in 
ayitation, he allowed it would oecas:on a 
genercl wor, and cost perhaps the lives of 
a million of men ; but what signifies, added he, 
a million of lives when it is necessary to ¢s- 
tub ish i neu prin ij e! VW hen ae voted 
ageinst Puonaparte’s assuming the tite of 
Lumperor, it was a nietter of personel ani- 
mosity, from his having beeu turned out of 
his plece of mimister of war; at the seme 
time he wes sure he ran no risk by so 


‘doing, for he kuew Baonaparte wished for 


a few votes agoiust him, tomake it believed 
there was a perfect liberty of voting as oue 
pleased. 


Carnot was among the number who 
plotted for the return of Buonaparte ; 
aud subscribed towards the sum neces- 
sary to bribe the army: these services, 
with others derived from the party, 
threw bim into their arms on his return 
from Etba, 


On his first arrival, he kissed over and 
over his good friends, Carnot and Fouch4, 
and swore that,’ corrected by misfortune, 
he wou'd henceforward conduct. himself 
solely by their counsels. He wonld not 
eveu allow the former to call him Sore (the 
French expression for addressing crowned 
heads , and with tears in his eyes, begged 
to be treated with the name of o/d comrade! 


He felt that ¢hey had the power, 
while he had the name of Empegor. 
Whenever he quits it, they assume it. 

From these extracts our readers will 
perceive that this pamphlet contains 
much information, and generally such 
as may be relied on, i 

As to the Ministers chosen by the 
King, if he really had his free ehoice,— 
which may be doubted, surrounded as 
he was by partizanus and iutricuers, we 
know not whether he could have done 
better; and thoug! it may be regretted 
that a greater share of vigour did wot 
animate the Royal Councils, yet the 
danger of suffering from Seylla im ene 
deavouring to avoid Charvbdis Wire C+ we 
tainly imminent. One of these Minise 
ters is thus dehineoted. A precious 
specimen of Ministerial vigilance, if 
the fact be true ? 
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The Abbé Mentesquien’s negligence 
was as great as his want of discernment. 
He spent a great part of his tine in the 
company of ladies of wit, as if France bad 
been as quiet as under Louis XV. ant a!- 
lowed his clerks, many of whom were at 
tached to Buonaparte, todo his Lusiness. 
He used to laugh at the idea that there was 
any danger to be apprehended frou Buo- 
naparte, and gave no credit to the best in- 
formation on that subject. I have been 
assured, as an undoubted fact, thet a fort 
night previous to Buonaparte’s Jauciug at 
Canies, he received several successive dis- 
patches from M. de Bouthillier, prefect of 
the department of the Var (a part of Pro- 
vence), informing him that from the fre- 
quent departures and arriva's of suspected 
people to and from Elba, that there was 
certainly some plot carrying on, against 
which it was necessary to take every pre- 
caution. lustead of communicr!ing these 
dispatches to the privy counci!, he had 
left them unopened, and first thought of 
yeading them when he heard of Buoua- 
parte's landing at Cannes. 





An Enlarged Series of Extracts, from 
the Diary, Meditatiods, and Letters, of 
Mr. Joseph Williams, of hidcerminster, 
&ec. By Benjamin Hanbury, a descend- 
ant ofthe Author, 8vo. pp. 536. price 
i4s. ‘Taylor, London. 1815. 


Mr. Williams was an eminently pious | 


wan among the Dissenters, imi his 
Diary, from which extracts, have been 
published, both in London, and Vidin- 


burgh, exhibits the secret werkings of | 


his mind, It was composed in short 
hand, and by that he thought, uo doubt, 
it was sufficiently under the seal of se- 
eresy : but Mr. Hanbury having made 
the systems of short liand bis study, 
universally, has succeeded in transcjib- 
ing these memorandums. 

The public received the former edi- 
tions favourably ; the present, as being 
more complete, and unquestionably 
authentic, will, no doubt, equally yaeet 
their approbation, The additions inede 
by the editor are creditable to his re- 
search and information: they contribute 
essentially to the interest of the volume. 

The principal part of these extracts 
are spiritual meditations, insiances of a 
fervour of mind, not the lot of ail wen, 
But, they also disclose varivus gcts of 
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benevolence ond conduct, which shew 
that Mr. W. did not confine his religion 
to his closet, but called it into exercise 
in the world, in a useful aud conscicn- 
tious manner, 

Our first extract, shews him as a pa- 
‘tot, in the Uuneof the Rebellion, 1745, 


He associates in defence of his King 
and Country, 


Saturday, Novewhr 9, 1745. — Last 
Thursday night our accounts from the 
North wearing a threateniy aspect, a pro- 
posal was made for raising ap tudependent 
company of volanteers ju the service of 
our king and conutry ; and, public notice 
thereof being given yesterday, an asso- 
ciation was sigqued last night by thirty men, 
aud to-day by twenty-five more, and four 
others offered themselves while 1] was 
finishing my letter tothe Bishop of Wor- 
coster. We have therein cugaged, in case 
our army should be defeated, or even in 
case our coasts should be invaded by a 


| ‘oreign enemy, m entire subjection to the 
| inartial laws, to join ourselves to auy of the 
| king's regiments of foot, and engage in 


‘ny martial enterprize, till the said re- 
bellion and invasion be eutirely quelled. 
Thumbly trust that 1 have engaged in 
this association, not from slavish fear, or 
distrust of the divine goodness or faithful- 
ness, but as a lawful means, necessary, to 
be used in atime of danger, im entire de- 
pendance on the protection, direction, and 
blessing of Heaven: for, with what pro- 
priety can | pray for that to be done for 
we, Which Ihave in my power to do?— 
How can T trust in God, without presump- 
hon, to deliver m@ from invading enemies, 
While T neglect to exert the powers he hath 
given me for my own deliverance! When 
in the way of earnest, incessant prayer, and 
dependance on God, | have taken the 
wisest precautions, and used my_ best en- 
devours for my own defence, and all 
proves inadequate, then | have a sufficient 
\Wwarvaut to trust Lim, for that which is out 
of the power of man, lis ways are in- 
finitely above our ways, wor will he con- 
desccud to do what cau be done by a crea- 
ture. When our blessed Lord would raise 
dead Lazarus fram the grave, he could as 
casily have commended the stone, that lay 
upon it, to vive, as he could say—* Lazarus 
come forth! but the strength of man was 
equal to remove if, therefore, be said ta 
thou that stood by—t Take ye away the 
stone.” Again, he could easily by the word 
of his power have loosed the hands and 
feet of Lazarusfrom the grave-clothes, and 
iis face from the wapkju, but all this, cppay 
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tures could do: accordingly he said— 
‘ Loose him, and let him go’ Frequently 
were the people of God, in Old Testament 
times, invaded by their evemies ; bat they 
were never Gelivered before they stood for- 
ward in their own defence, thouch often- 
trues God interposed ia their favour ina 
wouder-working way. Wemust ‘ trust ju 
the Lord, and do good; and © commit 
our souls to him in welldoiay, as to a faith- 
fel Creator,’ 

This was reasoning and acting like a 
man of sense : the association consisted 
of about a hundred members, says the 
Editor, aceoutred chiefly at Mr. W.’s 
expense, Such a man was a valuable 
wember of society. But he was valua- 
bie also on other accounts : his sense of 
true religious morality, led him to do 
what most men would shrink from, as 
appears from an instance which he has 
recorded. 


Last October, at Bradford, Wilts, after 
trausacting business with a dissenter in 
that town, among other things which fe | 
from him in conversation, he let me know, 
that he had ounce in his iife faiied, or broke. 
Presuming thence that he had paid his 
debts only by composition, | asked—Whe- 
ther he had ever pid the surplus, or that 
which was due to his creditors over and 
above the composition >? © tie owned he 
had not. J therefore told him, with a de- 
gree of stern solemnity, that he must do it. 
Leven asked him—flow he would dare to 
staud before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
his just debts not being paid, and he being 
able to pay the whole? Many more things 
I said to the same purpose, and in the most 
solemu manner; for he appears to be in 
wfluent circumstances. The same person 
told me also, that he inteuded to ride out iu 
the country next day. [ enquired—What 
necessity there was for his teavelling from 
home on the Lord'’s-day ? — Perceiving 
there was none, [ laboured to dissuade bim 
from his purpose, but could not find that 
my dissuasion availed any thing. [saw 
nothing of him at the two first mectings, 
but in the evening be came, and sat in 
jhe table-pew, where [also sat. He seemed 
to be greatly alec d under the sermon. | 
was very glad to see how he incited under 
ile word, and resolved to spend a part of 
the eveuing with him. Accordingly, | 
went to his louse, aud speut about two 
hours with him in very free conversation 
and prayer. [spared not to set his sius in 
order before him, and to shew him the ne- 
cessity of repentance and faith in the blood 
pi Christ, in order that he might obtain 
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acceptance with God. Ie wept sore, aud 
freely owned to me many convictions he 
had had, and resolutions he had formed, 
which bad all come to vothing ; aud that 
to that day he had lived in the neglect 
of prayer, but signified his conviction of 
the necessity of it, and his resolution, by 
the help of God, to begin, oud constantly 
keep up prayer in his family. [ prayed 
with them, and took an opportunity of 
speaking to his wife, who seems to be a 
truly pious woman, aud endeavoured to 
convince her of the necessity for his 
paying all his just debts, if he would make 
his peace with God by repeutance aud faith 
in the blood of Christ. She seemed to 
hearken tome. Le accompanied me after- 
wards to my inn, and promised to act 
agreeably to the advice { had given him. 
Since that 1 wrote to bim to the same pur- 
pose. May the Lord set my addresses 
home to his heart. 

It should not be a few quaintnesses of 
expression—the manner of the times— 
that should diminish our veneration for 
any man, who, ia our ewan day, should 
** Go, and do likewise.” 








Ou the Slave Trade, and on the Sla- 
very of the Blacks and the Whites. By a 
Friend of Men of all Colours. Traus- 
lated from the French pf M. Gregoire, 
formerly Bishop of Biois. 8vo. pp. 160. 
Conder, London. 1815, 





M. Gregoize formerly distinguished 
himself as President of the Assembly of 
Amis des Nowrs, and by being the first 
ecclesiastie who took the Constitutional 
Oath. He has since been among the Le- 
gislators of France, President of the 
Legislative Body, and a Member of the 
Conservative Senate, He is certainly a 
man of abilities; but his wisdom is rot 
equal to his eloquence, He has min- 
hed two subjects which eommon pru- 
dence would have kept perfeetly dis- 
tinct; and has almogt ruined the effeet 
of his arguinents on one, by his ill- 
judged speculations on the other, 

If it were true, that the Irish really 
needed emancipation, we should be the 
first to promote that right: bat, if it be 
true, that the term emancipation im- 
plies no more than the struggle of a few 
political partizans for political power, 
then, to draw any comparison between 
the condition of these people, and that of 
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African slaves chained together, during 
the middle passage, 18 not to serve the 
eause of Negro freedom, but to injure 
be cause of these Irish whom it was 
to serve. M. Gregoire may 
posstily produce an emotion among the 
Feeuch, who are easi!y moved; but Bri- 
fons will desire arguments more solid, 
wore logical, and counsels 
more practicable, 

We have 
Freachinen on the suliject of the 
Trade; they have all thought the phi- 
Jauthropy of Britain was merely a mask 
to conceal the p tit { 
venting France from her 
Boland lu vain have we appealed to 
facts: to the long strugole on the sub- 
ject, among eursé lves—to the labour and 


nee d 


coichusions 


several 


Slave 


conversed with 


le Intention of pre- 


onltiontine 
gz cu.hivating 
Ne 


exertion still HECESsuPfy, a i still una- 


bated, to carry Info execution the de- 
terminations of our legislature 
honour and character of persons, 
other Lopies 5 they lias La 
their opinion, or rather their pre] idee, 
that to cramp the exertions of the French 
planter, that he micht not rival the 
Evelich, was the true aad real object 
contemplated. 

M. Gregoire is aware of this disposi- 
tion among his coustrymen; but, he 
deseribes theta as mere clamours, 


iad € oa 


Those climours will now doubtless be 
revived, which had almost died away: 
The friendvof the Blucks would have all the 
Whiies mass creds—the Phitantirvjprasts har. 
sol l themselves to tie 
Trade question is purely English; it is only 
on English Phis accusation were 
it true, would only prove, that with ré spect 
to this 
manity, 
met, 
Buonaparte, by an edict, ordered the 
tition of the Slave Trade: but 


nullity, as no effort 


Frrlish;—tne Slave 
P. 
trick. 


wriicle at least, the roterests of hu 


the British Governa- 


and those o 
1. 


re identifies 


het was a had 


been 
were 
lished wiih the islauds : 


. 
made to promote it. No ships 


at'sea: to intercourse was estab- 
Ho jactory ex- 
isted on the slave coast. Yet, 


act of authority was suffered in France, 


‘ 1 
as this 


as it produced wetther complaint nor 
commotion, there can be no cause shewn 
why a royal edict should net be obeyed 
with equal readiness: nor, wherefore 
that trade should be resumed, the sup- 
pression ui which has been acquiesced in, 
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by the parties concerned, and by the 
nation at large. 

That there is no absolute necessity 
for the labour of Negroes, says M, Gres 
goire, has been ‘ully proved. 

Anwony the inuumerable volames and 
pempiilets, published by the planters ou 
the subject of the co’ouies, there are, -pro- 
bably, more than a hundred in which we 
ive assured that the lobour of cultivation, 
id those tropical countries, is beyond the 
strength of Muroperns, and can only be 
undergone by The partisans 
of Slavery eluded or denied the facts which 
were brought against their assertions, and 
these denials were geverally seasoned with 
ibuse of the Abolitionists; (ams des Nairs:) 
but we have another Colouist who fully 
justifies them in this porticular. The pas- 


the Staves, 


save deserves to be extracte 
‘The tncentured labourers, or firce-yeare 
mdsmen, who were Whites, at the begins 
ning ofthe establishment iu St. Domingo, 
performed the very work which is now 

ne hy the Negroes. Even ia our days, 
almost all the inhabitants of the Depend- 
eney of La Grande Anse, who are for the 
most part soldiers, mechanics, or poor 
cultivate their property with 
their own hands, 


Ba s ji & 


‘Yes, [will maintain it, on the ground 
of personal experience, that White men 
may, without apprehension, cultivate the 
soil of St. Domingo: they may labour in 
the fields from six o'clock in the morning 
till nine, and from four o'clock in the 
afternoon till seuset. A White with his 
plough, will do more work in one day, 
thon fifty slaves with their hoes, and the 
land would be better husbanded: the 
Waites, moreover, would be fitter for cni- 
tivatiug: garden ground, for forming and 
keeping in order the meadows which are 
wanted in that country for the improve- 
ment of cattle, borses, aud other anima!s.’ 

This fact is of greet importance in the 
present state of France: tor if it be 
true, then it cannot be said with jus- 
tice, that in giving back the islands to 
France, we give an article useless, 
soluvely useless, withont permission to 


ak 
Aue 


import additional labourers. 

‘That thts writer is eloqucut, let the 
following extract witness, 

Wo to ihe policy that would found the 
prosperity of a uation ou the misery of 
others; and wo to the man whose fortune 
is cemented by the tears of his fellow men: 
It is according to the established order of 
things wader the controul of Providence, 
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that whatever is iniquitous, should be at 
thesame time impolitic, and that fearful 
ealamities should be the chastisement of 
crime. The tudividaal culprit saffers not 
always here below, the punishnrent due to 
his offence; because, to use the words of 
St. Augustine, God fas efernitu to punish 
in tis not so with nations: in their col- 
lective capacity, they do not belong to the 
future state of existence. Io this world, 
therefore, according to the same Father, 
they are either recompensed, as the Ro- 
mans Were, for some bumane virtues, or 
punished, as so many nations have been, 
for national chlomities. These calamities 
are events to which, in England, the mi- 
nisters of religion have often called the at- 
tention of their auditory. France, who 
for a century past, has waged impious war 
with the Almighty, aud with divine truth, 
has druuk of the cup of bitterness. Wo 
knows uf the dregs are not still reserved for 
her! This language we must expect to 
be ridiculed as fanaticism by certain in- 
dividuals; this is one of those lesser trials 
to which by habit | have become perfectly 
resigned. : 

For a series of years the outrages.of the 
Algerine pirates have Leen the subject of 
complaint: it is disgraceful to the Conti- 
nental Powers thet they have uot yet 
adopted vigorous measures for the suppres 
sion of this nefarious system, which has 
prevailed, during the last twenty years, to 
a most calamitous extent. In former times, 
respectable missionaries went to spend 
their lives among the Africans, and to me 
liorate the toils of the slaves by sharing 
them. Other ecclesiastics employed them. 
selves in raising money iv Loman Catho- 
lic countries, for the purpose of ransoming 
captives. ‘These sources of good works 
have been almost dried up by the suppres- 
sion of religious orders, aud the persecu 
tion which has been directed against the 
ministers of the altar. Will any one ven- 
ture to assert that the enormities com- 
mitted by the pirates of Algiers, ‘Tunis, et 
cetera, are comparable to those which 
Europe has inflicted upon Africa? What 
would that Europe say, if suddeuly a se- 
cond Genseric, a descendaut perhaps, or 
at least a follower of the King of the Veu- 
dals, were to make a descent upon our 
coasts, saying ‘J come asa liberator ?’ 


We conjecture that this last reflection 
includes a political meaning: would the 
writer have ventured this, under the 
Napoleon dynasty ? 

The second part of this work, on the 
traffic aud slavery of the whites, is in- 





troduced by some very ingenious res 
marks of the Travslator ; who seems to 
be convinced, as Well as ourselves, that 
M. Gregoire has ventured beyond his 
depth, In fact, we acknowledge very. 
little obligation to the reverend writer 
ior this il-conceived, and injudicious 
addition. 

Slavery dates from a peried so early, 
has obtained an establishment so ex- 
tensive, isso solidly settled among almost 
ail the nations of the globe, that to era- 
dicate it wholly, appears rather Utoe 
plan than hopeful. it may, however, 
be moderated in most countries ; and it 
ought to be suppressed iu that modern 
branch of it, which has been instituted 
by the whites for the purpose of traffic 
and merchandize. Whatever othérs do, 
let us clear ourselves as men, as Chris- 
tuins, from this abhorreut practice. 
We shonld be delighted if the latter mo- 
tive weuld be found more powerful and 
prevalent in France, than the language 
of this writer, and our own information, 
leads us at present to believe or inter. 
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A Sermon, occasioned by the Detection 
and Punishment of Cruainals, guilty of 
Robberies and Murder, in the Counties 
of Essex’ and [lertford, preached at 
Bishop's Stortford, March 19, 1815. By 
William Chaplin. Conder. London, 
IS15. 

Ve distinguish this Sermon by its 
occasion, and its plaintfess. The first 
was felt by all to whom the discourse 
was addressed, and we trust, the latter 
will produce those effects on his hearers 
and readers, which the worthy and be-~ 
nevolent preacher contemplate d. Smal- 
ler crimes lead on to greater: whoever 
can prevent smaller crimes, is a benes 
favtor to his race, and to his country. 
To take advantage of striking instances 
in proef of this progress of guilt, is a 
very likely meaus to impress on the cou. 
science of the half vicious, of the une 
wary, of the igexperienced, a conviction 
too startliug to be worn off, tog deep to 
be erased. ‘khe good dane nrmay never 
be known; yet, possibly, nothing is 
more entitled to the appellation and 
character of good, than such concealed 
conversions. 
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Sermen on the Detection of Criminals, 


Tt appears, that a burglary and mur- 
der was committed at Berden, in Essex, 
in March ISI4, Two men apprehended 
at Bishop's Stortford, in the following 
January, were found to be the perpe- 
trators, They were executed at Chelms- 
ford, March 13, 1815. They had long 
been notorious as poachers: they found 
that business lucrative ;—that mal-prac- 
tice led to worse, and murder filled up 
the measure of their guilt. To deter 


others from this common transgression, 
usually thought no great harm, was the 
object of Mr. C.’s impressive address, 


The text is from Psalm exix. 158,— 
“© J beheld the transgressors, and was 
grieved,” The Improvement directs, 


(1.) That nothiag shall be done which 
has a tendency to sanction or promote the 
deeds of transgressors. 

I hope it is not necessary to say to any 
one who now hears me, that to participate 
it any way in the profits of the transgres- 
sor, is to participate in his guilt. If there 
be the most distant concurrence, or even 
connivance, on tie part of any other indi- 
vidual, that individual is himself a trans- 
gressor: and if the laws of his country do 
not find him out, he may be assured the 
laws of God certainly will—But J hope 
better things of yeu, although I thus speck 
While it is my duty to state trutn and fact, 
with the utmost fidelity and piainness, | 
hope the application cannot be made to 
any within these walls. Ifit can, I leave 
it to Ged, and to conscience. 

But it is incumbent on me to advert to 
another mode by which deeds of trans- 
gression are encouraged. | mean the prac- 
tice of countenancing pouches, (for | wish 
on this subject to speak very plainly) by 
purchasing the produce of their vocturnal 
depredations. Until the recent events had 
eccurred, T was not aware that this prac- 
tice existed in any respectable quarter, at 
least to any great extent. But [ am sur- 
prised and grieved to find it does exist to. 
an alarming degree, and probally in all 
parts of the kingdom.—In proportion to 
its prevalence in any vicinity, it is natural 
to expect the public will be pestered with 
thieves and robbers.—I should be altoge- 
ther unfit to stand in this place, if 1 did not 
on the present occasion, follow the strong 
impulse of my mind, and enter a public 
protest against such an infraction of order 
aud of law.—Perhaps mistaken notions 
may prevail on this subject ; aud honest 
minds may be deceived by fallacious argu- 
meuts. Many who have been soncerued 
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in such deeds, it may be hoped, would 
have acted otherwise, if they had duly 
considered their gross impropriety. T shall 
therefore state some of the reasous, which 
ought to induce every oue conscientiously 
to avoid the practice. : 

The Preacher proceeds to observe—It 
is a violation of the luvs af the coun- 
try. Noman has a right to take the 
laws into his own hand, and dispense 
with them whenever they may not agree 
with his individual opinion. ** Jt is not 
doing to others as you would have them 
do to you.” Ue proceeds, 

Tt is the fruittul parent of the worst of 
crimes and miseries.—It leads to pilferiug, 
and pilfering leads to hoase-breaking, 
house-breaking to murder, and murder to 
the gallows. IT appreliend there is no 
doubt of the truth aud reality of this state- 
ment, with regard to the unhappy indivi- 
duals whose end heth given occasion for 
this discourse. And not in reference to 
them only, but many besides. There is 
reason to fear that this single practice, cou- 
tributes much, by its tendency and con- 
sequences, to swell the calendar of every 
assize; to people onr gaols, to bind fetters 
on our countrymen, and Jift up against 
them the executioner’s arm. 

** Let us be anxious for the promos 
tion of Knowledge and true Keligion 
among all classes of the Community.” 
The nou-pbservanee of the Holy day, 
and contempt of public worshin, are 
the most ordinary forerunners of crime, 
and flagrant evil. 

These wretched malefactors seemed at last 
to be aware of it themselves, as they had 
both lived in the omission of their duty for 
vears. One of them left it as his dying 
charge to his wife, that.she should not do 
as he had done, and above all, that his 
children should be carefully brought up in 
the practice of keeping the holy day. 


In proof of this, in the present case, 
we have the confession of the uvhappy 
culprits themselves: the letter—read 
from the pulpit—could not but deeply 
aff ct the congrezation; and we Suppose 
will not fail of exciting the sensibility of 
our readers, 

“We have this to beg of you all, that 
threugh our miscondact in the way we 
have gone on, we hope yon will not afflict 
our wives and our poor innocent children, 
for they cannot help what their parents 
have doue. And uow do we heartily beg 
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to vou all, thet you will afford that assis- 
tauce to them to give them some learniney, 
that they may not be ike oueselves, who 
have come to this maturity of years aud do 
not know hardly how to read the gospe! 
prayer. But O, pray think on our children 
aud afford them that small favour, thot 
they may uot die without kuowing how to 
read the commandments of Cod; for we 
ourselves fiud it hard that we have not that 
gift, but we beg you wuil uot let our per 
children be ata loss for tt. Dear friends 
all, our glass is run, | hope it will be a 
wariuing to all men, for our sius have over 
taken us at last, which brought us to the 
end of our gloss. So we hope it will be a 
warning to all men never to Co what we 
have dowe. So adicu, adieu, from us poor 
auiners here, 
“ Wa. Pratt and Tos. Torver” 
This subject might, we fear, be justly 
introduced into most country pulpits 
throughout the Kingdom: if it should 
not operate as reproof, in some, if 
might, as waraing, tu all. 





The Principle of the English Poor 
from the 
given by the Scottish Proprietors before 


Laws, illustrated Lvidence 
the Corn Committee, &c. By Jolin Wev- 
land, Jun. Esq. PLR. &. 
Hatchard. 1315, 


Prive. Sse 6/. 
London. 


‘There are some good remarks in this 
pamphlit. Nevertheless, we canuot al- 
together bring ourselves to approve of a 
system, by which the labourer is taug!t 
to look to avy thing but his labour for 
the supply of his daly bread. We niay 
be wrong; but, there is a moral feeling 
connected with the matter, whieh ought 
not to be trifled with, nor to be cheehed. 
That the Poors’ Kates are not an evil 
without some good, may be true; but a 
much superior good crowns the satisfic- 
of that man who can preserve his inde- 
pendence, 

As we cannot enter into the subject, 


—a subject net susreptilie of compres-" 


sion -into a narrew compass, we shall 
merely state that Mr. W. considers the 
Poor's Rate as the best means for be- 
stowing bouuties on large families, 
thereby Keeping up the labouring popa- 
lation, yet not raising the price of 
wages: excluding those who do not 
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otherwise rise to the level of those who 
lo want, He thinks this mamagement 
better than that of Scotland. Never- 
theless, says he, 

li may be of importance for the Scottish 
propricters, who seem to beso little ac- 
quointedt with the principle aud operation 
1 our poor laws, to know the causes 
which hace led to the great expenditure 
ander them iu Engieud, that they may 
protit by the information, in the future pro- 
xrexs of the poor laws ia Scotland. These 
causes Lapprehend to be, 


ist, ‘The inequality of the assessments, 
ailurcing au insufficieut stimulus to muny 
classes of society to provide for the a@cono- 
mical administration of the laws ; which 
leads to, 

2diy, Want of intelligence in the persons 
to whow the primary administration of 
the laws is intrusted. 

Sdly, The complicated nature of the 
laws themselves respecting settlements ; 
leading fo great and vexatious expences, 
profitable only to the profession of the 
law 

Athly, The laws relating to bastardy, 
whevety the moral and industrious part of 
the community is put to a great expense, 
in order to hold out a premium for the vices 
of Use idle and the profligate. 

Sthiv, An over-propensity for maintain- 
ing lurge workhouses and poorhouses, 
whercby the average maintenance of a 
paper is increased from about 31. 10s. te 
about filteen guineus per annum ; and so 
far is this additioual expense from render- 
ing the poor more comfortable or happy, 
thet 1 wim persuaded their feelings are 
justly described by the poet of the lower 
chosses : 

“ There, in one honse, throughout their lives 
tu be, 

The pauper palace, which they hate to see, 

That giant-building, that high-bounding wall, 

Those bare-worn walks, that lofty thundering 
hall, 

It is a prison with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit without dread or shame.” 

CRaApBBE. 


6th, The profusion of public-houses, 
placing temptation at every poor man’s 
elbow, 

7thiv, The size of the large towns, and 
the highly menufacturing state of society 
in 'ing'and, whereby a reproductive part 


of the peopte; (i.e. the labouring poor re- 


Waut assistance, whose wages would | siciug in the country villages, who alone 
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ean rear a surplus population fo supply, 
Ist, the waste of the towns and mannfie- 
turing districts ; and @dly, the increasing 
demand for hands im a progressive society 
bears Lut a small proportion to the whole 
populstion. [tis necessery, therefore, thot 
they shoutd be enabled to rear large faini- 
lies; aud more than half of the money col- 
lected under the poor laws is devoted to 
this purpose. ‘This head of expense will 
be considered useful or pernicious, accord 
ing to the view which is taken of the zene- 
ral political effect of the laws. 

sth, Lastly, and above ail, great and su 
perfluous expense has been icurre d from 
the cousequences arising out of the want 
of adequate means for the norel and reh- 
gious iustruction of the ower orders. 


Vith these causes of creat expendi- 
ture in consequence of the Poor Laws, 
must be taken into consideration the in- 
creased expenses of the poor them- 
selves ; by which some of them are re- 
duced to difficulties soover than they 
otherwise would be, in the ordinary 
course of events: while at the same 


time, these causes prevent them, when 
poor, from regaining that station from 
which they had declined. 
these are owing to themselves; others 
may be attributed to a public state of 


Some otf 


things ; over which individuals have no 
power. Mr. W. offers a striking pic- 
ture of the progress of such indulgences, 
in a paragraph, which we select. 

A Yorkshire peasant, (whose progenitors 
would have thought themselves injured 
past redemption, by a proposal to substi- 
tute wheaten bread for their oat cake,) by 
an apprenticeship to a clothier or a cutter, 
in one of the county towns, not only be- 
comes himself a consumer of wheaten 
bread, but the progenitor of a permanent 
set of such consumers. His sisters, whose 
ancestors were satisfied with a competent 
portion of home-brewed beer, by a few 
years’ service in an opulent family, vot only 
becomes herself a consumer of tea and su- 
gar, but the mother of a permanent pos- 
terity of such cousumers. In process of 
time these new habits travel from the 
towns to the furthest recesses of the exri- 
cultural villages, and a permanent chauge 
is introduced into the mode of the peopie's 
subsistence. If, then, the condition of the 
Jalourer must in degree keep pace 
with the progress of artificial enjo, ment 
Rmong the rest of the soviety, is neces 
sary that a real increase should take plac 
in bis weges; i. e. that the far sertion of 
his industry should exchange inst a 
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larger portion of the comforts and conve- 
niencies of Ife than it did in the more sim- 
ple stages of society. 

When this progress is considered as 
extending itself to thousauds, and even 
to nilhous of individuals with their fa- 
wilies, the consequences of the — acci- 
dents of Jife, in some or other of their 
various forms, striking among them, 
may readily be conceived. 

Mr. W. commends the principle of 
settlement as practised in| Scotland : 
certainly, it has been the occasion of 
prodigious expenses jn England. He 
adds, in a note, — 

It may gratify the curiosity of the Eng- 
lish magistrates, who may honour this 
pam; hlet with a perusal, to know, that in 
scotland the place of birth is the place of 
seitlement, except where another has beeu 
gained by a ¢dirce vyeurs residence, without 


parochial a&sistance, or public begging. 
This appears to be the only mode of gain- 
ing a settlement; and the simplicity of the 
rule is attended with one admirable effect, 
viz. that the doctrine of removals, with its 
long etcetera of orders and appeals,vexatious 
and expense, Is altogether unknown (See 
Hutcheson’s Justice of the Peace -) 

It appears from Mr. Hutcheson, tbat the 
ordinary, OF aS It Is SOMeELIINCS Lernic d, the 
natural and proper fund ‘for maintaining 
the poor in Scotland, consists of collections 
it the parish-cburch, the letting out to hire 
a parish-hearse, or pall, (mortcloth , or by 
the interest of woney or land (mortified, 
i.e.) bequeathed fur use of the poor. ‘his 
isunder the management of the kirk-ses- 
sion, consisting of the clergyman and 
eiders, or substantial persons of the parish 
—a body very like our select vestries — 
But “the needful susteutation ” of the poor 
is not intrusted solely to those scanty aud 
precarious supplies: when they prove in- 
sufficient to enable the poor, in the lan- 
guage of the Scottish statutes, to “ live 
unbeggand,” the law directs the deficiency 
to be supplied by an ass¢ssment ou the pa- 
rish. Mectings are, from time to time, to 
be held in order “ to take inquisition of all 
aged, poor, impotent, and. decayed per- 
sons, accoraing to their number, to consi- 
der what their needful sustentation may 
extend to,” 

This acjusting of the list of the poor, and 
fixing the essessment, the law has com- 
mitted to joint consuitetion of two respecta- 
tio bodies of men: the beritors, or laud- 
evs, “Who are liable to one half of the 


of ihe other substontial parishioners, whe 
are liable to the other half, 
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Parliamentary Portraits ; or, Sketches of | 
the Public Character of some of the | 
most distinguished Speakers of the | 
House of Commons. 8vo. pp. 
8s. Baldwin and Co. London. 
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A public man in a free nation must 


expect to see his public actions canvas- | 


sed and scrutinized, closely, very close- 
ly ;—from different causes. He cannot be 
a public man without having deprived 
some opponent of the honour conferred 
on himself He has disappointed the 
ambition, or has controuled the efforts 
of a rival, whose partizans ill brook the 
mortification, and stand ready to take 
their revenge on the first favourable op- 
portunity. This spirit may be conquer- 
ed, but it is not subdued; it may be 
sitenced, but it is not converted. Honest 
men may honestly differ in judgment on 
many propositions; but honest men are 
seldom violent, or overbearing. 

Again, this spirit of opposition is in 
some places suécessful, and sends its re- 
presentatives to the Commons House of 
Parliament; and here, amidst a mixed 


assembly, commences the career of a 


jritish Statesman. 
to the Grand Council of the Nation to 
do?—To watch over its concerns: to 
give his advice, when necessary. But, 
if he does not perceive any occasion for 


giving his advice, in the form of speak- | 
ing his opinion, why should he obtrude | 
A question debated in Parliament | 
is something like a point of law, argued | 
the party most | 


it? 


in Westminster Hall ; 
interested in it speaks by his counsel, not 
by himself. 
interested also, especially if it be a point 
of public concern; but none of them 
adduces arguments ; they form their opi- 
nion from what they hear; and the mat- 
ter may be amply discussed without their 
interference, as speakers. 

In point of fact, those Parliamentary 
debates, in which the greatest number of 


speakers have engaged, have seldom ad- | 


ded much to the arguments, on either 

side. The later speeches evinced the 

convictions of the speakers, but usually 

on similar grounds, and not on additional | 

reasons, essentially differing from those | 

already urged. - The House forms its | 
Vor. I], New Series. t. Pan 


What is he sent up | 


Perhaps the bystanders are | 
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| judgment, and decides; but decision is 
distinct from speaking. ‘To regret that 
oratorical powers are not abundant in the 
House of Commons, is unnecessary : 
' good sound judgment, clcar unbiassed 
| understanding, integrity and intellect, 
| are far superior qualifications. The sup- 
position of this writer, that opinions are 
made up, and votes engaged previous 
| to discussion, is true only to a certain 
point. ‘There is, always, a respectable 
body of independent men in Parliament, 
who follow their party only so far. Let 
the minister propose any thing very 
much amiss, they will soon let him know 
who governs the kingdom. Neither will 
they be dragged at the chariot wheels of 
opposition ; they care for their country: 
not for A. or B, 

The office assumed by an individual 
of judging on public men from publie 
appearances, is somewhat invidious ; : 
is little recommended by modesty ; 
may be executed with integrity; or it 
may be warped by party; it may be 
| skilful, or it may be coarse. It implies 
@ superiority not easily to be allowed ; 
and it demands qualifications not ordi- 
narily attained. These must be assumed, 
by writers for newspapers; who must 
affect to lead, in order to be popular; and 
must pronounce decisively, where real 
judges would hesitate. The general cha- 
racter of a newspaper, also, influences 
the writer; he must study to satisfy the 
proprietor as well as to please his read- 
ers. The present portraits are sketched 
with spirit; that they are accurate like- 
nesses will not be granted by all: but, 
we who are old artists know, that differ- 
ent painters draw different likenesses ; 
and that the disposition of lights and 
shades renders the same countenance not 
the same. We submit two extracts: the 
first describes the scene of action; the 
second one of the principal actors—at 
present. 

In turning our thoughts to the composi- 
tion and proceedings of a yreat popular as- 
sembly, all whose transactions appear at 
| least to be conducted through the medium 
of speech, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the dearth of dexterity and excellence 
| in the management of the chief instrument 
| of its operations, The spirit of our consti- 

‘tution directs, and its ostensible practice 
| complies with that direction, that all public 
: 
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measures shail be proposed and canvassed in | 
the representative council of the people, and 
shall be approved or rejected on their de- 
moustrated merits or defects. Subjects of 
almost incalculable interest are to be dis- | 
cussed: peace and war, laws, morals, ma- | 
nufactures, commerce, all that concerus the 
wealth, the happiness, the glory of nations. 
Can the imagination conceive a finer tield 
for oratorical emulation ; more powerful in- 
centives to awaken the mind to develope al! 
its evergies and al] its graces through its 
noble organ, the tonene? Whiat is the fact? 
About half a dozen speakers, who have ac- 
quired a certain fluent mediocrity, are allow- 
ed to settle the disputed proposition with | 
little knowledge and less spirit, whilst the | 
rest remain idle and almost unconcerned hear- 
ers, sometimes yawning, sometimes sleeping, 
and sometimes, to evince perhaps their claims | 
to sit in a speaking assembly, shouting ina | 
style to be envied only by a Stentor or a 
whipper-in. It is indeed matter of humili- | 
ating reflection that, in a country like Eng- 
land, whose philosophers, and poets, and | 
artists, may go side by side with the proud- | 
est names or antiquity—whose wealth and 
power make Greece dwindle into insignifi- | 
cance, and might dispute the precedence 
even with the gigantic despotisin of Imperial 
Rome; in a country too, blest with a popu- 
Jar congress, where the voices of the chiets | 
of the nation may be heard, that scarcely | 
one man has arisen who deserves the title of 
orator; scarccly one, who like Cicero. by 
the mere power of words, has darted the 
public indignation against a state delinquent, 
or like Demosthenes has electrified a whole | 
people with one universal impulse of patriot- 
ism, Certainly it is not easy to read un- 
moved the glowing invective, the terrific de- 
nunciations which the late Lord Chatham | 
poured out against the supporters of a weak | 
and pernicious system, and [ have no doubt | 
that, when accompanied with his mighty | 
voice and eye of fire, they appalled and al- 
most anuihilated his unequal and puny anta- 
gonists, But to an impartial observer of the 
present day, do they contain uny specimen | 
of that energetic reasoning and vehement | 
passion, that stupendous intellect chastised | 
by the correctest taste, those iniunitable gra- 
ces and sublimities of manner and language 
—in short, that combination of the mightiest 
means wielded by the mightiest power, | 
which astonish and overwhelm us in the 
rival of Aschines and adversary of Philip? 
Are they characterised by that union of pro- 
found erudition, of extensive and philosophi- 
ca) observation of men and manners, as well | 
as of those most exquisite artifices of elabo- 
rate rhetoric, which mark the first name in | 
Jioman history—him w o at once improved | 
the taste, enlarged the hinking, and saved | 
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the liberties of lis country—the more than 
Bacon of his day 1n various learning and com- 
prehensive intellect, the more than Sidney in 
his fearless and powerful assertion of national 
independence against the encroachment of 
a profligate tyraut’* Compare (as one 1 - 
stance) the best speech of Lord Chatham oa 
the American war with the famous vindica- 
tion which the Athenian has left against his 
enemies: then say if the half-educated, half- 
informed understanding, and even tasteless 
puerilties of the Englishman are to be par 
in competition with the sublime harmony of 


| thought and diction which distinguish the 


Greek. 

‘The chief personages introduced are 
the ministers, and their oponents. The 
writer is not guilty of respect to place, 
or persons. Absolute independence ot 
mind he certainly does not possess : per- 
haps that were too much to expect, 
though not, in such a critic, to require. 


| The following portrait of an eminent 


senator, may be accepted as a fair spe- 
cimen of the author’s abilities. 


M>. Whitbread.—Any person who casts 


'acareful eye over the House of Commons 


will find that the differemt portions into 
which society is divided are tolerably well 
represented iu that Assembly. The landed 
interest, the mercantile interest, the privi- 


| leged orders and the professions, have all 


their adequate proportion of advocates to 
assert their claims: what seems to be want- 
ing is a class of persons who, without reter- 
ence to any partial interests, should speak 
the sentiments and uphold the rights of the 
nation at large. The history of Parliament 
will supply but few names to whom this de- 
scription would be applicable: Mr. Fox, 
with ail his liberal thinking and benevolent 
feeling, was too much attached to party- 
views: and Mr. Windham, who has been 
absurdly proclaimed as a complete specitnen 
of the English character, was perhaps the 
most unnatural compound of heterogeneous 
qualities to which the uname of ram wena 
was ever attixed. ‘ 

It is to Mr. Whitbread alone that the 
title of Representative of the English People 
seems entirely due. I have frequently smiled 
at an observation of persons whom I have 
taken with me to hear Mr. Whitbread :— 
they have allowed the energy and acuteness 
of his understanding, the honest boldness of 
his sentiments, and the tone of feeling which 
gives an interest to all that he says; but 
they think him unpolished, deficient in the 
graces. Alas! how much they mistake the 
objects and views of that distinguished Com- 
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moner. He does not take his daily seat in 
the House of Commons in order to make 
graceful obeisances and pronounce pretty 
periods: he leaves such small trifling to the 
Castlereaghs and the Cannings: he comes 
there to do the business of the nation, to 
take care that the commou-weal receives no 
injury, to watch over and protect the Con- 
stitution against the intemperance of zeal 
aud the insidiousness of ambition, to ani- 
mate and assist the labours of the honest, to 
crush the efforts of the frauduleut and sel- 
fish, to vindicate the oppressed, to speak 
Truth. To object to a man occupied in 
such exalted pursuits, that his manner is not 
exquisitely polished, is as silly as it would 
be to complain that Michael Angelo has not 
the prettiuess of Watteau,—that Milton 
wants the softness of Sediey,—that Newton 


i$ not so entertaining as Goldsmith. I ad- | 


mire, and very sincerely, the courtesy and 
urbanity of Lord Castlereagh: they are the 
becoming decoratious of his situation: he is 
backed by the powerful influence of Admi- 
nistration, and has leisure to be gentle with- 
out any detriment. Not so the man who 
has to fight frequently, almost unassisted, 
against the compact energies of Govern- 
ment. A soft angwer or a candid smile may 
turn away wrath, but cannot conquer posi- 
tive force; and to attempt to overthrow a 
ministerial measure, by the help of elegant 
sentences and comely action, would be 
about as wise as to storm a triple battery 
with a fan of painted feathers. The manner, 
therefore, of Mr. Whitbread seems perfect- 
ly consonaut to his objects: he aims at 
awakening the attention of the indolent, at 
rousing the fears of the guilty; and for this 
purpose it is essential that be should appear 

1 earnest ;—a conclusion to which few per- 
suns would come, if they saw him more at- 
tentive about the form than the matter of 
bis speeches. 

It is enough to say further, that these 
papers first appeared in the Examiner, 
and that they are dedicated “to Leigh 
Iluut, Esq.” 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
REVIEW DEPARTMENT. 

Circus, Minories, 21 June, 1815. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Srr, 

T request you will contradict in your next 
publication the assertion of my decease, 
which is calculated to injure considerably 
my interests abroad as a merchant (vide 
your Review of Parke’s Travels, page 377). 
In answer to this unfounded information, 
«lich has been propagated in your review of 


last month, I have to acquaint you that I 
am not ouly in the land of the living, but in 
excellent health, and waiting to hear the 
| testimony of sume stranger or European 
traveller (since the Africans are not to be 
relied on) who shall establish the fact of the 
junction of the Nile of Soudan with that 
of Egypt; or at least, the approximation of 
these two mighty streams. And notwith- 
| standing the insidious reflections and cen- 
i sures passed on the native Africans, from 
whom I gathered much of the information 
communicated to the public in my account 
of Marocco, it must be allowed by all libe- 
ral-minded men that a native is more likely 
to give an accurate account of his country 
than a foreigner; aud a residence of sixteen 
years in a country may be allowed to give 
a man of common observation experience 
enough to select judiciously such intelli- 
gence as might be relied on; and I have no 
hesitation in declaring it to be my unalter- 
able opinion, that so soon as a traveller 
shall have returned from the interior of 
Africa, many of my assertions respecting 
those regions will be confirmed, and that 
information founded on the testimony of 
unprejudiced and disinterested Africans will 
be found not so contemptible as some 
learned persons have imagined, 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
James G. Jackson. 


*,* We certainly have too much re- 
spect for this gentleman to kill him of 





malice prepense ; and we take a sincere 
pleasure in receiving this proof, under 
his own hand, of his health and spirits. 
May he live to enjoy in person the in- 
telligence on which he relies; and to 
add to the favours he has already con- 
ferred on the Lirerary Panorama, by 
communicating the earliest particulars of 
the discovery which he anticipates. 
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Witt’s Recreatious, refined and augment- 
ed, with ingenious Conceites for the Wit- 
tie, and Merrie Medicines for the Melan- 
cholie; with their new Addition, Multi- 
plication, and Division; or, Wits Recrea- 
tions, selected from the. finest fancies of mo- 
derne muses. Printed from the edition of 
1640, and collated with all the subsequent 
editions. 


To which will be added—Some prefa- | 
ratory remarks and memoirs of Sir Jobin | 
Mennes, and Dr, James Smith. And Wit | 


Restored, in several sclect poems uot for- 
merly publish’t. London, 16538 

Also, Musarum Delicia, or the Muses Re- 
creation, containing severa! pieces of pocti- 
que wit. London, 1656.--- 

The three worksto be printed in two vo- 
Jumes, with all the cuts re-engraved by Mr. 
Bewick. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, is now nearly completed, aud will 
certaialy appear in the course of a month, 
infu octavo volume, printed im double co- 
jumnos. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in one volume octavo, the Life and 
Campaigns of Field Marshal [Prince Blu- 
cher; interspersed with much novel and in- 
teresting matter, and evriched with authen- 


tic anecdotes and biographical incidents of 


al] the leading characters of both the confe- 
derate and French armies. Drawn from ori- 
gma! and Official sources ; embellished with 
a fine portrait, and engraved plans of the 
most signal battles. Translated from the 
German of General Gneisenau, Quarter- 
Master-General to Prince Bhicher’s army, 
with considerable additions. By J. E, 
Marston, Esq. of the Hamburgh-Biirger- 
Guard, 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Fragments of several Orations of Cicero, | 
with a commentary of Asconius Vedianus, | 
from original MSS. lately discovered in the | 


Ambrosiaa Library at Milan, will speedily 
be published under the direction of Mr. 
James G, Jackson. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished (the copies to be printed not to ex- 
ceed the number of subscribers) the new and 
improved ‘edition of Stephens’ Greek The- 
saurus. To be edited by A. J. Valpy, A.M. 
late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Mr. E.H. Barker, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To be printed at Mr. A. J. 
Valpy’s press, Lotidon. ‘This work will be 
published in parts, at Tl. 1s. each---large pa- 
per 21. 2s. each. To be completed in three 
or four years. Present subscriptions, 832 
small paper, and 73 large. The subscrip- 
tion will s06n be closed. A correct list will 
be recorded in the work. A list of the pre- 
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sent subscribers, with the materials for the 
improvement of the new edition, are in- 
serted in Nos. XIX. and XX. of the Classi- 
cal Journal, and may be had grati$ at all the 
| classical booksellers in London. It is ex- 
| pected that the whole will be completed in 
| 24 parts. No. I. will be published in the 
| esuiny suunmer. 

DRAMA. 

| M. Schlegel’s Course of Dramatic Lec- 
tures is translating from the German, by Mr. 
Black, and printing in two octavo volumes. 

ECCLESIASIICAL AYFAIRS, 

Tracts on the Origin and Independence 
of the Ancient British Church; on the Su- 
premacy of the Pope, and the Inconsistency 
of all Foreign Jurisdiction with the Butish 
Constitution; and on the Differences be- 
tween the Churches of England and Rome. 
By ‘Thomas Burgess, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. David. ‘The second edition, with ad- 
ditions, To which is prefixed a map, show- 
ing the limits of the Ciurch of Rome at the 
end of the fifteenth century. To be pub- 
lished very shortly, 8vo. price 9s. 

Dr. Campbell's Lectures ou Ecclesiastical 
History, in two volumes, is reprinting uni- 
form with the new edition of his Translation 
of the Gospels, and will soon appear. 


HISTORY. 
| To be published ina few days, in a large 
| 8vo. volume, Rivington’s Annual Register, tor 
| the year 1806. 

Mr. Sharon Turner, has made consider- 
able progress in the second volume of his 
Ilistory of England, 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Mr. James Moore, whose History of the 
Small Pox is just published, has a History 
of the Vaccine in preparation, which will 
be published as soon as it is concluded. 
| Dr. Farre bas published his secoud part of 
| the Morbid Anatomy of the Liver, Order I. 





| Lumours: the subject of ‘Tumours and Int- 
| flammation of the Liver will occupy a series 

of twelve or thirteen coloured engravings, 
some of which wil contain three or more 
| figures. The whole will be Completed ei- 
ther in four or six fascicull. 

Mr. Astley Cooper is preparing for repub- 
lication, his work on the Anatomy and Sur- 
gical Treatment of Hernia. 

A Translation of the New Pharmacopeia 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lou- 
don, 1s at press, 


MISCELLANIES. 
Dr. Miller, editor of the fourth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, intends to 
publish a new Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature, to be called 
the Encyclopadia Edinensis. 
A continuation of the pasquinade, entitled 
Buonapartephobia, will soou appear. 
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Mr. Mackenzie has in considerable for- | 
warduess, Speculations ou Various Subjects, 
consisting of a series of literary, moral, and 
religious essays. 

The Paris Spectator; or, Hermite de la 
Chausseée-d’Antin ; containing Observations 
upon Parisian Manners and Customs at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century.— 
Translated from the French, by William Jer- 
dan, in two volumes duodecimo, will appear 
this month. 

A new edition of the Guide to all the Wa- 
tering and Sea-bathing Places, will be ready 
tor delivery on the 4th of July, 

MUSIC. 

In the press, the Piano-Forte Pocket 
Companion ; the object of which is to suns 
plify all those difheulties which bewilder 
juvenile students, and sometimes puzzle the 
teachers. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr. Spurzheun is printing, for the use of 
general readers, Outlimes of bis Physiogno- 
mical System; also a new edition of his 
jarger work. 

Dr. Reade of Cork, will soon publish, 
Optical Outlines of a New Theory of Vi- 
sion, Light, and Colour, with Experiments 
on Radiant Caloric. 


NOVELS. 

Speedily will be published, a Novel, by 
the Author of Things by their Right Names, 
Plain Sense, &c. 

Miss Weeks has in the press, the Philan- 
throphist, a novel, in three volumes. 

The Virgin Bride, a romance, is in a state 
of great forwardness. 

The Royal Wanderer, or the Fxile of 
England, by Algernon, will be published in 
a few days, in three volumes, 12mo. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The British Review, and London Criti- 
cal Journal, is about to be resumed, after 
having been suspeuded some time. For the 
regularity of the appearance of the Review, 
at the distance of every three months, the 
Conductors think they now can with confi- 
‘dence undertake ; and they promise to pro- 
duce No. XI. in a short ume, the publica- 
tion of which will be duly advertised. 

POETRY. 

The Cossack, a poem, in three cantos, 
with notes, will be published in a few days. 

A collection of Critical Tracts on English 
Poetry, by Gascoigne, Webbe, Harington, 
Campion, and others, edited by Mr. Hasel- 
wood, will soon be published. 

Mr. Charles Smith, the artist, who was 
some time a prisoner in France, has in the 
press, the Mosiad, or the Deliverance of 
Israel from Egyptian Bondage, a sacred epic 

oem. 





Mr, Thomas Noble, of Liverpool, is print- 
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ing in an octavo volume, [lampden, or (he 
Concentric, a poem. 

Mr. E. V. Utterson, is preparing for pub- 
lication, Select Pieces of Early Popular Po- 
etry. A continuation, or rather extension, 
of the plan adopted by Ritson, bas been 
considered as not unlikely to afford consi- 
derable gratification, as well to the admirers 
of our ancient popular poetry, as to the col~ 
lectors of that branch of our literary anti- 
quities. In this work no piece will be given 
which has been printed subsequent to the 
close of the 16th century; and as oue ob- 
ject in view is to ulustrate the literary amuse- 
ments of our ancestors, no poem can be con- 
sidered as coming within the proposed ar- 
rangement, which did not, either in its sub- 
ject, matter, or style, claim popularity. The 
work isnot intended to exceed two volumes, 
of the same size as Ritson’s “ Ancient Po- 
pular Poetry,” and printed with similat types, 
ou drawing paper. Each poem will be or- 
namented with a wood-cut vignette, and to 
each will be prefixed a short notice. Aglos- 
sary to the whole will be added. The ime 
pression will uot exceed 250 copies at the 
utmost, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Speedily will be published, an Address 
to the Nation, on the relative importance of 
Agriculture and Manufactures, and the 
means of advancing them both to the high- 
est degree of improvement of which they 
are capable ; with remarks on the doctrines 
lately advanced by Mr. Malthus on the 
Nature of Rent, and the relation it has to 
the amount of National [Income ; and a pre- 
fatory Letter to C. M. Talleyrand Perigord, 
Prince of Benevento, on his late Exposé of 
the Financial State of the French Nation. 
By the author of ‘‘ Observations on the Na- 
tional Debt, Thoughts on Peace in the pre- 
sent state of the Country, with respeet ifs 
Finances, with an Appendix, concerning the 
Theory of Money,” &c. 

POLITICS. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, are in a state of forwardness for 
publication, 

THEOLOGY. 

A new Edition, on superiine royal paper, 
of the Family Bible, edited under the sanc- 
tion of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, is in the press, and will be pub- 
lished every alternate mouth, in parts, con- 
taining twenty sheets, at 8s. each, The 
edition on medium paper may be had in 
parts at 4s. each, and the weekly numbers at 
6d, each. The first volume being completed, 
may be had in boards, price 1]. 12s. Part 
IX. will be published on the first of July. 

An Essay on the Original Sources of Er- 
ror, which has led tothe perversion of the 
pure word and plain sense of the Bible, 
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from the earliest periods of the Christian 
era tothe present. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Wm. Pitt, esq. late of Pendeford, is pre- 
paring for the press, a Topographical History 
of Staffordshire, compiled from the most 
authentic sources, and to form a large vo- 
lume in 8vo. 

Beauties of England and Wales.—This 





work being now nearly brought to a conclu- 
sion, the publisher is extremely anxious the 
subscribers should, without further delay, 
complete their sets, as he cgnnot, after the 
expiration of three months, from this date, 
promise to supply them with the numbers 
wanting. The Introduction promised in the 
original Prospectus, consisting of a Review 
of British, Roman, and Saxon History (and 
which may be bound with the first volume, 
or separately, at the option of the purchaser) 
is in great forwardness. 
TRAVELS. 

Travels through Poland, Austria, Bavaria, | 
Saxony, and the Tyrol, in the years 1807, 
and 1808, by Baron d’Uklanski, is in the | 
press, and will be published in the course of | 
the present month. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

Mr. Blaine is preparing a new edftion, en- | 
tirely remodelled, with numerous alterations 
and important additions, of the Outlines of | 
the Veterinary Art, illustrated by anatomi- 
cal and other engravings. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 

°,* It is particularly requested that the Prices of 
ell articles intended for this department of the | 
Lucrary Register may be carefuliy inserted in the | 
ottces forwarded to the Literary Panorama Office. | 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

Recent and Important National Disco- 
veries of « New System of Farming, Feed- 
ing Cattle, &c. at half the usual Expence. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquarian Itinerary, containing 
eighty-three lughly-finished engravings ; dis- 
playing the ancient architecture, and other 
vestiges of former ages in Great Britain; ac- 
companied with descriptions, Vol. I. 8vo. 
153.; proof impressions, large paper, 1]. 4s. 
No. VEL. being the first Number of Vol. II. 
will be published on the 1st of July, price 
Qs, 6d. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica; or,a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of a Rare and Rich Collec- | 
tion of Early English Poetry; in the posses- | 
sion of Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and | 
Brown: illustrated by occasional extracts | 
and remarks, critical and biographical. | 
Royal 8y¥o. il. ids. j 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of Edward and John Philips, 
Nephews and Pupils of Milton: imcluding 
various particulars of the literary and poli- 
tical history of their times. By Wilham 
Godwin, To which are added, Collections 
for the Life of Milton, by Jolin Aubrey, 
F. R. 5. 1681, printed from the manuscript 
copy in the Ashmolean Museum; and the 
Lite of Milton, by Edward Philips, first 
printed in 1694. Embellished with an ori- 
ginal likeness of President Bradshaw, and 
two other portraits, 4to, 2]. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Abbe Edgeworth; con- 
taining his narrative of the last hours of 
Louis XVI. ByC. Sneyd Edgeworth, 8vo, 
7s. 

The Political Life of William Wildman, 
Viscount Barrington: compiled from origi- 
na! papers, by his brother Shute, Bishop of 
Durham. 8vo, 6s. ~Royal 8vo. portrait, 
izs, A few copies royal 4to. I. 1s. 

DRAMA, 

Number XXXIX. (continued weekly) of 
Dibdin’s London Theatre; contaiming the 
Mourning Bride, with engravings on wood. 
ls. 

EDUCATION. 

The Philosophic Mouse ; a work adapted 

to render Philosophical subjects pleasing to 


juvenile minds. By Jonathan Greaves. 


i2mu. Js. Gd. 
FINE ARTS. 

The Principles of Practical Perspective. 
By Richard Brown. Royal 4to. 2l. 2s. 

‘Twelve Plates, by Stothard, Heath, &e. 
to illustrate Lord Byron’s Poems; in 8vo. 
30s.—foolscap 8vo. 185.—proofs, dto. 21. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Thomson's Atlas, No. II. This Number 
contains Scotland, Britsh Isles, France, 
Turkey ro Europe with Attica. 8s. 

Neele’s Geueral Atlas; comprising a com- 
plete set of maps, compiled from the best 
authorities, improved by valuable original 
documents, and embracing all the recent 
discoveries gf circumnavigators and travel- 
lers. Imperial 4to. 41. 45. half-bound. 

A New Map of the World ; exhibiting at 
one view the extent, religion, population, 
and degrees of civilization of each country ; 
with numerous jllustrativé notes: by Jameg 
Wyld. Printed on a large sheet of Coluin- 
bier drawing paper. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Historical Remembrancer; or Epi- 
tome of Universal History: including a 
chronological list of battles, sieges, revolu- 
tions, discoveries, Inventions, eminent men, 
&c. &c. to the year 1814. By David Steu- 
art, Esq. Illustrated by a chart of British 
and foreign history. 12mo. 5s. 

The Parliamentary History of England, 
froin the Eashest Period to the Year 1805, 
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fram which last-mentioned epoch it is con- 
tinued downward to the current time in the 
work entitled, lhe Parliamentary Debates, 
published under the superintendence of 
T. C. Hansard, Peterborough-court. Vol. 
25, royal 8vo. 11. 11s. Gd. boards; or half- 
bound, Russia back and corners, and let- 
tered, 11. 15s. 

‘The Parliamentary Debates of the Session 
1813-14: comprising full and accurate re- 
ports of the Speeches delivered; correct 
copies of addresses; Regent's speeches and 
Inessages ; the most important parhament- 
ary papers, petitions, and reports; the an- 
nual finance accounts; lists, indexes, &c. 
compiled under the superintendence of T.C. 
Hansard, Peterborough-court. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. Sl. $s. boards; or half-bound, Russia 
back and corners, and lettered, Sl. 10s. 

A Historical, Political, and Moral Essay 
on Revolutions, ancient and moderna. By 
M. de Chateaubriand. 8vo, 12s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A System of Land Surveying and Level- 
ing; wherein is demonstrated the theory, 
with numerous practical examples, as ap- 
plied to all operations, either relative to the 
land surveyor, or civil and Military Engi- 
neer. By Peter Fleming, Land Surveyor 
und Civil Engineer. Illustrated by twenty- 
two copper-plates. 4to. 15s. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver; be- 
ing an inquiry into the anatomical character, 
syinptoms, aud treatment of certain dis- 
eases which impair or destroy the structure 
ef that viscus. Order I.—Tumours, Part 
1l.—On the varieties of the tubera diffusa. 
By J. R. Farre, M.D. In imperial Ato. 
illustrated by coloured engravings. Part 
II. 5s. 

The History of the Small Pox. By James 
Moore, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, Surgeon of the 2ad 
Regiment of Life Guards, and Director of 
the National Vaccise Establishment. With 
an engraved frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. 

Medical and Surgical Remarks, including 
a description of a simple and effective me- 
thod of removing polypi from the uterus, 
tonsils from the throat, &c. Likewise ob- 
servations on the different modes of opening 
the bladder, in retention of urine, from ob- 
structions in the urethra and prostrate gland. 
And a description of a more safe and e(fec- 
tual method of performing that operation: 
illustrated by Cases. By Edward Grainger, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
aid Surgeon to the Dispensary at Birming- 
ham. 8vo, 9s. 

Reflections on Fever; intended to point 
out the principles upon which a systematic 
and useful method of treatment might be 
established. By Robert Calvert, M. D. of 
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the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
Physician to the forces, &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Observations upon the Bulam Fever, the 
disease which has of late years prevailed in 
the West Indies, on the coast of America, 
at Gibraltar, Cadiz, and other parts of Spain, 
with a collection of facts proving it) to bea 
contagious disease. By William Pym, Esq. 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, late Super- 
intendant of Quarantine, and President of 
the Board of Health at Malta, 8vo. 19s. 

A View of the Relations of the Nervous 
System in Health and in Disease; contain- 
ing selections from the dissertation to which 
was adjudged the Jacksonian prize for the 
year 1813, with additional illustration and 
remarks. By Daniel Pring, Member of the 
Royai College of Surgeons, London, and 
Surgeon at Bath. 8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters from France, written by a modern 
tourist in that country; and descriptive of 
some of the most amusing manners and 
customs of the French; with characteristic 
| illustrations from drawings taken on the 
spot. Ky M.S. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Kirby’s Wonderful Museum ; containing 
| upward of twenty highly-finished engrav- 
| ings, with well-authenticated, curious, and 
interesting facts. Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. 

The Rejected Pictures, &c. with descrip- 
tive sketches of the several compositions, 
by some ci-devant and other Cognoscenti : 
being a supplement to the Royal Academy 
Catalogue of this year. To which are added 
a few of the secret reasons for their rejece 
tion. By a distinguished Member of the 
Hanging Committee. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Liberty, Civil and Religious. By a Friend 
to both. 8vo. Ss, 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits which 
are encouraged and enforced in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, briefly described and 
vindicated, with various notes. By the Rev. 
Latham Wainwright, A. M. F. S. A. of 
Emanuel College, in that University, and 
Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks. 8vo, 
4s. Od. 

A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divi- 
nity, Law, and Medicine, and of all Mas- 
ters of Arts and Doctors of Music, who 
have regularly proceeded, or been created 
in the University of Oxford, between Octo- 
ber 10, 1659, and“October 10, 1814: to 
which are added the chancellors, nigh ste- 
wards, vice-chancellors, and proctors, from 
the year 1659 to 1814; the burgesses for 
the University, from 1603 to 1814; and the 
matriculations and regents, from 1701 to 
1814. 8vo. 12s. sheets. 

The Complete Time-Tables; exhibiting 
at one view the number of days from any 
particular date, exclusively, to every date, 
inclusively, throughout the year, Upon a 
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scheme new, simple, and accurate. By J. 
G. Pohlman, Author ef Tables of Exchange 
with France, &c, 8vo. 12s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Recreations in Natural History; or, Po- | 
pular Sketches of British Quadrupeds: de- | 
scribing their nature, habits, and disposi | 
tions; and interspersed with original anec- ; 


dotes. With seventy-four engravings on 
copper and wood, from portraits of living 
animals, painted by the first masters. 8vo. 
21, 8s. Fine royal paper, with prout impres- 
sions, $l. 12s. 

An. Introdiction to the Study of Concho- 
logy ; including observations on the Linnean 
Genera, and on the arrangement of M. La- 
marck, a glossary, and a table of English 
names. Illustrated by coloured plates. By 


Samuel Brookes, F. L.S. 4to. Sl. 10s. 
large paper, Sl. 15s. 6d. 
NOVEL. 
A Tale, for Gentle and Simple. 12mo. 7s. 
POETRY. 


The White Doe of Ryistone; or, the Fate 
of the Nortons, a poem. By William Words- 
worth. 4to. il. 1s. boards. 

The Maze: a poem. Svo. 9s. 

De Rance: a poem. By J. W- Cunning- 
ham, Vicar of Harrow. 8vo. 6s. 

Poems, by Hugh Lawton, Esq. to. 
li. 5s. 

Helga: a poem, in seven cantos, with 
notes, By the Honourable William Her- 
bert. Svo. 12s. 

The Poetical Works, collected, of the 
Right Honourable Lord Byron. 4 vols. Svo. 
1l. Bs. 

Ode to Desolation: with some other 
Poems. By Matthew Weld Llarstonge, Esq. 
8v6. 7s. 

Sacred Sketches from Scripture History, 
containing Belslivzzar’s mpious Feast, Jeph- 
tha, the Transiation of Elijab, and other 
Poems. By Mrs. Henry Rolls, 3vo0. 6s. 


POLITIcS. 


The Sveeches of the Right Hon. Charles | 


James Fox, in the House of Commons. 
With an introduction, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. 
4\. 4s. 

Bonapartephobia ; or, Cursing Made 
Fasy to the Meanest Capacity: a dialogue 
between the Editor of “ The Times,” Dr. 
Slop, my Uncle Toby, and my Father. 
Portrait, 13. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the Most Important Doc- 
trines of the Gospel. By the Rev. John 
Thornton, Author of Sermons to Young 
People, &c. 12mo. 4s. 

The Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary. By John Robinson, D.D. 
late of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Illus- 
tuted by maps. 8vo. 11. 8s. 
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| Essays, Religious and Moral. 12mo. 7s. 
An Essay on the Doctnne of the Trinity ; 
| attempting to prove it by reason and demon- 
| stration: founded upon duration and space, 
}and upon some of the divine perfections, 
some of the powers of the human soul, the 
language of Scripture, and tradition amoug 
By the Rev. James Kidd, 
A. M. Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Gil- 
comston, and Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen, 8vo. 12s. 

A Series of Questions upon the Bible; 
for the use of families and young persons : 
originally composed for Sunday schools. By 
the Rev. Edward Stanley, M.A. Rector of 
Alderley, Cheshire. 12mo. 3s. 6d. A se- 
parate key of reference to each verse, con- 
| taining the answer, price Is. 6d, 

Remarks on the Effusion of the Fifth 
Apocalyptic Vial, and the late extraordi- 
nary Kestoration of the Imperial Revolu- 
tionary Government of France. To which 

| is added, a critical examination of Mr. 

Frere’s combined view of the prophecies of 
| Daniel, Fsdras, and St. John. By G. S. 
Faber, B. D. Rector of Long-Newton, 
Durham, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Manual of Instraction and Devotion 
on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: 
| containing, 1. Three sermons on the sub- 

ject. %. The commumion service, with a 
| few short notes. 3. Heads of self-examina- 
uon, 4. Practical Instruction for young 
| persons. 5, Select texts of Scripture classed 
| for Meditation, 6, Prayers suitable for the 
occasion. Bythe Rev. John Hewlett, B. D. 
| Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospi- 


| all nations. 


; tal, &c. Bvo. 5s. 
| TOPOGRAPHY, 
A Map of the County of Cork, on a scale 


| of an inch to a mile, engraved by Neale on 
six sheets of atlas; exhibiung an accurate 
delineation of the county, its coast, harr 
| bour, and soundings. 31. Ss. 
A General and Statistical Survey of the 
County of Covk. By the Rev. Horatio 
| Townsend, A. M. The second edition, con- 
siderably enlarged and improved, and illus- 
| trated by a map exhibiting the different apils. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11, 15. 


TRAVELS. 

Recollections of Italy, England, and 
America. By M. de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, 
written during the Campaigns of 1812-13- 
14, addressed to a Friend in England, de- 
scribing the leading features of the provinces 
passed through, and the state of society, 
manners, habits, &c. of the people. By 
§. D. Broughton. With a plan of the route 








from Lisbon to Boulogne. Bvo. 12s. 
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America: Unitiep States. | 
! The American press is husiiv employed | 
in reprinting almost every work of any re- | 
} 


‘ . ' | , ** ° ‘T° - 
puiction that appears iu Britain. The lan- 
rusge heme the same, such uncertakiugs 


tire accouiplished without (rouble; and the 


curiosity of America belag strongly ci- j 


rected toward the old cur » a fair 
extent of sale is anticipated, h conside 
able certainty. 
proofs of this: | 


Yican Literatu ' { aiy 


Vi ¢ opt ’ 
V' pal i ba 


pieces, sirietly uch will be re | 
printed here. 

Among the most considerable learned | 
undertahines, ave A New Ldition of Vance ry 


/o 
Hoowiit’s liebrew Pi! le. I, 
Americani, ane puactis Masoretiiess, price 
14 doliars. 

Dr. Larduer’s 
Hiisiory, with the Jewish and Heathen 
‘Testimontes, &e. in 8 vols. 

fT aNetad WE ‘s Greek Harmony 

\reubishop Ncwcome s 'sreek Pharimony 
Gospels; with select Readings from 
Girieshach,. 


Credibility of the Gospel 


of the 


AUSTRIA. 
Coach Glass desired cheaper. 
The Emperor of Austria has proposed 
a prize of treo thousan / Horus, to whoever, 
withim the space of two years, should 


Ciseover and disclose to government, a me- 





thod of makiug with Giauber’s Smits, or 


t tof potlass, glass 


Soda, wi wont the additea 
fit for the purposes of coach glasses, per- 
fectly white, aud which, in point of ex- 
pence, should be considerably under the 
cost of that which ts now made for the 
stume purpose, iu Which potass is an ingre- 
ditenit. 
FRANC. 
Lone continucd Journal. 

The Conngissance des Temps, or Almanack 
ef the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, for 
the purpeses of Asirouomers, Nevigators, 
&c. 1s always pub ished (like our own Nau- 
tical Almanack) a year or two iu advance. 
peed : ag : 

Phe volume.for 1817 is already published ; 
being the dumdred and thirly-ninth volume 
of an Uphemerides, which aniidst ail the 
turbulence and vicissitudes to which France 
has becu a prey, bas suffered no interrup- 
tion. This fact is equally honourable to 
science and to France. 

T'vadc-Corporalions, and Companies, revival 

of, desired, 

It is usually thought, among us, in Bri- 

tain, that instifutious of Corporations 
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_ and privileged Companics however neces- 
| sary and advantagedds fofmerly, are at the’ 
| present moment burccusome and hurtfal. 


A ditferent opinion is maintained tn France, 





if we may judge from a Intely published 
| * Memoironu the necessity of re-establishing 
Muasterships, Companic s, cud Corporations, 
ts means of encour reruc WYOSUSEPy and com 
merece.” This vas preseuted to the “Sinister 
for the Interior ui onis XVili. If any 
igs miay be Crawn fron coppearance 
osu ~ mph et, < } wuat i LCSify ed 
. , 
10 i 1] , we Manuwectures anc arts of 
Pravce must he far behind tho 


Ot Britain, 
i ily >} eakine, notwithisianc ng ? bike 
cnceavours of the good king, and the brag. 
iable and pune 
tilious predecessor and successor. 


Rooks rare, Catal gue of. 


lt may be useful to our British Btblio- 
minrlac ‘ to notice a work in their Jine of 
study, no long ago published at Paris, en- 
tiles Manvel du Ubrcire et de Camatevr; 
vlannal of the Boo':seller, and of these who 
are foud of Books, by J.C. Brunet, jun. 
This is fhe second edition, aud is enlarged by 
more than four thousand additional articles, 
and various other notices: in 4 vols. oc- 
tavo. 

This work contains, 1. a new Bib- 
liographical Dictionary, in which the most 
valueble Looks are distinguished, the mest 
use‘ul works of their kinds, as weil ancient 
as modern, their different editions, distine- 
tious between their genuine editions and 
piracies, ancicut books, books of prints, 
their prices as sometimes met with at sales, 
Within the last forty years, aud epproxtma- 
tions to the prices of others, in bookseliers’ 
catalogues, &c. 2. A Table, or Catalogue 
Raison, in which the most useful works 
ut noderate prices, ave classed methodically: 
with other works. Such a catalogue can- 
not fail of being useful ; not to the /derati 
ouly, but also to whoever is desirous of 
that instruction which books commu- 
hicate. 

Aventures, &c.—The most interesting 
adventures of Navigators and Travellers, 
extracted from ancient and modern uarra- 
tives, by P. Biauchard. Tha work hed 
been preceded by one adapted for youth, 
The value of a selection must at all times 
depend. on the judgment of the selector : 
and on the skill exerted in abridging the 
the whole, or parts, of lonz ac ounts, in or- 
der to brine them within tie reach ofa 
due allowance of space, aud cost. Among 
the histories contained in these two vo- 
umes are-- that of the “eamen wi o win- 
tered in Spitzbergen---that of Zontikoé--- 
that of Selkirk, which gave te De Foe the 
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hint of Robinson Crusoe---that of M. Follie, 
who was kept by the inhabitants of the 
Zahara---that of Woodward among the 
Malays---the shipwreck of Prentice, in the 
Isle Royale of Canada, a history little 
known, though very interesting. We no- 
tice this work, partly because there are a 
number of striking and entertaining ac- 
counts, not in common circulation, to be 
met with on the continent, which have not 
yet been translated into our language, 
though well deserving of that distinction. 
But iv general, the adventures of our coun- 
trynren form important parts of such se- 
jections. 
The French people vindicated from the charge 
of inconstancy. 

In 1808 the academy of Dijon pro- 

posed as a Prize Question—* Does the 


French nation deserve the reproach of 


fickleness, or versatility (/egerete) which it 
teceives from foreign nations?’ M. Le 
Moine was the writer who justified his na- 
tion, and whose work was crowned: he 
decided in thenegative. Sincethat period, 
he has been employed in obtaming addi- 
tional proofs in support of bis decision. 
We cannot think that recent events in 
France contribute much to strengthen his 
opinion ; for if the Freneh nation has 
really changed its loyalty, it certatuly must 
be charged to their leveretc. 

M. L. acknowledges thet the French 
are distinguished by vivacity and in- 
quictude ;—which, says he, are commonly 
taken for fickleness. Cesar, Livy, ‘Taci- 
tus, reproach our ancestors with fickleness, 
—but unjustly. He admits the gaiety— 
the gallantry —the sociability of the 
French ;—these have been mistaken for 
inconstancy. Whereas, the French have 
in all ages given proofs of their pa- 
tience, their politeness, and their attach- 
ment to their laws and ancient habitudes. 
Even Montesquieu himself, according to 
this writer, has not done justice to Prench 
perseverance. The industry, and = the 
agriculture of the Trench are highly 
praised ;—their alacrity and perseverance 
in commercial enterprizes, notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles in France, to the exer- 
tions of industry. Their adherence to 
their religion ;—their magistrates ;— 
sciences, &c. In all these, savs M. 1. 
they are eminently steady. Would we 
could add our agreement with his opinion 
as to their politics! ! 

Green for dyeing, demanded. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres, at Rouen, has proposed for its 
Prize Question to be decided in the present 
year—“To find a green colour which is 
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susceptible of forming different shades, 
either single or compound, applicable to 
thread, or to cotton thread, equal iu solidity 
or durability) to that called Indian red.” 
The writers will be at liberty to disclose 
their process, or not. The Academy will de- 
termine from specimeus, each weighing 
five pounds, at least. ‘The prize is a gold 
medal, value 300 francs. 

*.* The importance of such a discovery 
to onr manufactures is well known; and 
the means taken by the French, in the 
center of their manufacturing district, de 
serves not merely attention, but perhaps, 
Imitation, 

The “Garland :” or origin of the most 
splendid and valuable flowers cultivated iu 
France, with their history; by M. Mals, 
deserves votice ; if it be only for the suita- 
bility of its title to its subject. But be- 
side that, we are of opinion that a concise 
manual, describing the countries where 
such flowers are native, by whom intro- 
duced, and at what time; with particulars 
of their Iistory, and properties, &e, would 
make avery entertaining book for young 
persons ;—to which also their seniors might 
occasionally have recourse for instruction 
and gratification. 

On the Beautiful, in the Aris. 

The feantiful in the arts has long been 
an object of research; and many attempts 
have been made to reduce it to principles 
and rnles which may be expressed in terms. 
Whether this will ever be the fact, it is not 
easy to decide. [fhas engaged the pens of 
various artists, and of a still gveater num- 
ber of men of letters. An additional vo- 
lume has lately appeared, at Paris, frota 
the pen of M. Droz. This writer discusses 
the beautiful in Poetry, in Painting, in 
Music—it is, says he, first simplicity,— 
then variety,---then originality :---to which, 
he insists on adding, that every specimen 
of the beautiful must excite moral ideas, 
[fe defends this latter principle with mucla 
argument ogainst the false interpretations 
which might be put upon it; and which 
might prove at once vexatious and degrad- 
ing to the arts. He notices subjects ini- 
mical to the leantiful; and concludes by 
allusions to the means of producing the 
beautiful. ‘The subject is confessedly dif- 
ficult; and the power of reducing these 
principles to practice is not possessed by 
every one who desires it. 

GERMANY. 
Almanacks : Titles of. 

Among other particularities of German 
literature, the titles given to their Annual 
Almanacks, which are works containing 
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Miscellanies, in prose aud verse, deserve to 
be soticed. One is 

Aglaia, a miscelliny, 

Comus, Wa verse, chieBy. 

Penelope, an Almanack destined to pro- 
mote domestic concord and happiness. It 
contains tales, of various descriptions. 


Musical zlitempt at [mposs/bilrty. 


Amoug the musical pieces to whieh the 
attention of amateurs on te Continent has 
been called, is to Pantsisie pour te Piano, 
hy Stebelt, entitled P'lncencie de \Tos- 
cow. ‘The Burning of 
for music! Nothiog after th's can he wou- 
derfal. We have bheark tue Buttle of 
Prague; and other batties, in whic h an 
imitation of the firtag of voless, of greet 
guns, Ifuzzas, &c. wes attempted; but 
low imatate in mesic the progress of fire— 
the catching of buildings —the rovurnig ocean 
of flame—the crash of falling riutns—the 
pillage, &c. &e. What an unpronising sui 
ject for music, is the Burning of Moscow 


V oscow, a subject 
' 





A view of the field of battle Sf £ etpsic 
hes been published in that city, on ou 
large shect, coloured, drawn and engrev 

by G. HH. Geisler, price 3 rad. It is ac- 
companied by a description. 


HUNGARY. 
Th atrical Emulatio 1.---A young Ml ble 
man of Hungary bas proposed a 
700 florins, for the best Lregedy in the Hun- 


prmze of 


varian lenguagzes and 300 forins for tie 
second best. The subiect to be heroic 
takea fromthe Listory of Llungery, or from 


that of any other country. ‘The success- 
ful plece to be re preseuted on the National 
Theatre at Cliusenberg ; and afterwards 
priuted : together with the second best. 
ITALY. 
Fragments of Tomer. 

Some years ago, the discovery of an an- 
cient Ms. contamiig fragments of Homer, 
found ip the Ambrosian Library, at Milan, 
was annonuced to the literary world: the 
keeper of thet Library, Sig. Majo, has 
lately given nolice of thew publication, ina 
Latin declaration, intitwled De Edition: 
Frog niorwn Anliguissi norum — Thiadis 
Homericum picturts mentius provromos, An- 
gelus Maius, Pibliothecea dmbrosiane Ov ien- 
talibus, Leetore Salutem 

Sig. Domenico Moreni, a Canon of the 
great church at Floreuce, has published 
Annals of Floreutive ‘Typography, in a vo- 
lume of 240 pages, 8vo. referring chiefly, 
however, to the life of Lorenzo Torrentino, 
aud his coadjuters Arnold Anteuius and 
Lorenzo Domenichi of Placentia. lorenzo 
Torrentino was a German or Fiemish 
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, printer, who was sent for to Florence in 
1547, to establish the then new Art of 
Printing in the most improved mode. Many 
p tticuiars of his life are given in this work. 
The first book that came from his press in 
1547, was, Lili Gregori Giralde Feri vrin- 
sis Libcilus ; qguomodo guis ineralt criumen et 
nomen possi effugere, &c. ad Kec. Trectum. 
Svo. ‘The last which is cited in this work 
is Uratio funcbris J, Bayt. Adrians de lauai- 
bus Eiconora Tolentana, 1563. 

This work may be considered as contri- 
buting to complete the History of Italien 
"'ypoxzraphy, especially, dnnali di Tipogra- 
nla Volpi-commana, published at Padua, in 
1807, by Fortunato Federici. 

PO' AND. 

The Society of Sciences at Warsaw, pro- 
poses it prize for the best Tragedy, the sub- 
iect to be taken froin the History of Poland. 
Vaiue of the prize one huadred ducats of 
rot. 

Another prize of fifty golden ducats for 
discoveriag the best manner of preserving 
fru.t trees from the effec is of frost: the pre- 
cess to be easily executed, aud cheap in its 
cost. 

\vother prize for pointing out the best 
manverof coustructing roads, throughout 


b 


Poland. Value fifty ducats 

Prom evideice lately laid before the 
Tiouse of Commons, and repeated in the 
Pa.ovama, our readers will have observed 


the secess ty for making great improve- 
ments in these means of, facilitating iuter- 
course. 

‘The Society some years ago proposed a 
sub cription for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Copernicus : 


ever ‘s equally unhoppy for the country 
i sor scence, prevented the execution of 
tic prom. The expence was estimated at 


£6,000 florins: one tenth part of which was 
subscribed. So impoverishing is war! 
PRUSSIA, 
Philomatic Society of Bertin. 

October 13, the Anniversary of the 
foundation of the Society, after a Report on 
the labours of the Members during the last 
three months, Professor Levezow read a 
Memoir on those indications of a love for 
he fine Arts, which are found in the 
writings of Cicero, and of his knowledge in 
that department of elegant study. 


RUSSIA, 

The first volume of M. Klaproth’s Tra- 
ve's in Couc sus, was published in 1812, at 
Halle, but the troubles of war suspended 
all attention to the continuation, which it 
Was inten od should occupy two vols. more. 





Vhis deiay has afforded the author an op- 
Y2 
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portunity of adding a third volume to his 
tmivaded two: also, three maps and two 
plates. ‘The whole forms, with the Dys 
cription of Eastern Caucasus formerly pul 
lished by the alien the most complete ac- 
count of Cauc asus, that exists 

It coutains a description of all the habé- 
table countries of Georgia; with the His 
tory of Georgia, translated frem the origi 
nal Chronicles of the country, with three 
Genealogical tables of the kings of Carthic, 
of Cacteth, ond of lmiretta: account of the 
sourres of the ‘Terek, of the course of the 
Kur, to the. frontiers of Turkey ; return by 
the snowy mountains; by the snowy 
mountains to the town of Oni, on the river 
Rioni (the Phesus of the ancients Obser- 
vations on the customs and manners of the 
people. Observations on the frontier 
country Between Russia and China, col- 
lected during a journey in 1806, An ac- 
count of the langtages spoken, the written 
characters, &c. occupies a whole volume, 


It may he groetifving to our readers to be 
informed that British Literature forms a 
very material part of the Report from the 
Continent: the proportion is, indeed, 
striking ; and there can be no doubt, but 
what the Literati of the Continent have 


availed themselves of the first moment of 


information, to obtain and to publish, such 
accounis of the labours of the learned 
amoung vs, as might impart to their readcrs 
some notion of British mdustry and know- 
ledge. That this should be iuterrupted, we 
exceedingly regret: but, we have thought 
it our duty to record the fact for future coa- 
sideration, as well as for present gratifica 
tion. 
. ao . - . . . . . 
TURKEY. 
COFFFE HOUSE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The continuation of the Voyuge Pit 


toresgue de Censtantinople and the banks of 


the Bosphorus, after the drawings of M. 
Melli.g, has given occasion tothe inge- 
nious drouchisman to introduce the in 


terior of a Coffee House, in the Square of 


Top-Hané : this is preeeded by obe erva 
tions on the natioual disposition of the 
Turks, which confirm whatever has been 
reported on theirinactivity and listlessness. 
Our author describes their state of calm- 
ness and indolence, their state of reverie, 
which resembles a continued drowsivess, 
as peculiar to themselves. It is scarcely 
interrupted by the frequent revolutions at 
Constantiuople, and the violent and sudden 
catastrophes which follow in their train. 
The most lively and interesting of Euro- 
pean spectacles would create no interest in 
a people which delight in their own per 





petual lancour, The pleasures of the 
table are extremely confined; ner do the 
‘Turks appenr to enjoy them with the 
smallest portion of spirit, except in such 
parties as are made for excursious into the 
country, in which they are more than 
usually animated by a private nse of wine, 
which they then indulge. But, in the in- 
terior of Constantinople, there is no synip- 
tomof that geiety which enlivens European 
soviety; they ave remarkable for nothing 
but fer traces which they still preserve, of 
ancient hospitality, in the adinission of the 
poor to the table of the great, who never 
forgets (hat a sudden disgrace may ove day 
cast him down to the level of the lawest 
who presents himself 2t his gate, and de- 
sires charity and refreshment. 

The arreneement of the festival, which 
is usually simple enongh, is not of a nature 
to provoke a very animate d couversation. 
Fear and respect interdict political discus- 
siots, from the Turks: during a loug pe- 
riod they love had no relivious dissentions 
Which might supply fuel to general dis- 
course; and in literary questions, which 
night break the monotony of conversation, 
Turkey is absolutely barren, Clumsy 
wames, tricks of addre as, and of strength, 
the gvimeces or wautonnesses of hired 
dancers, have but slight effect on their 
gravity. 

In the public Coffve-houses the scene 1s 
not, indeed, much more animated ; but, it 
is, at least, much more diversified, and af- 
fords frequent opportunities favourable 
to a spirit of observation. Generally, they 
are established in spots which may be 
deemed picluresque, and especially, on the 
sea coast. ‘The 'Furkish ladies never enter 
them; and if a European lady—for sdch 
ire admitted—makes her appearance, 
the Mussu'maus rarely allow themselves to 
shew auy sigh of impression made on their 
languor. ‘he Coilee-houses, like the 
Mosques, the public baths, and the bar- 
her's shops, are privileged places for free- 
speaking, for those whom they call infidels, 
who are never insulted. According to the 

:ppearance of persons who enter a Colice. 
house, the pipes brought to them are 
more or less ornamented. The attention 
of the company is usually directed to 
story-tellers, who caugage in the diffienlt 
task of furnishing amusement: they possess 
a ready, abundant, and flowery elocution ; 
they rival each other in attempts to narrate 
whatever is most I: wighable, wonderful, and 
surprizing. 

This emulation, not seldom provoked by 
defiance, often urges them beyond the 
bounds of decency, which they outrage 
still more in their avtion than in their 
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words ; all this while, whoever contem- 


plates the immobility of the smectators, 
would conciude that these relators were 
discussing the most ecdifsing Sud seriou 


subjects. Formerly, afier a due quaulity 
af the fumes of tobacco and cofee lad 
mounted into the heads of the ereve 
Mussulmans, political questions become 
objects of their enquiries, and at length, of 
their disputes; gud the most violent revo 
lutions were often prepared Leferchaud in 
these tumultuous assemblics : since thai 
time, severe laws aud bieody execution 
have suppressed such caugerous amus 

meats. ‘The delichts of the Cotice-houss 





are Civersificd oct asionaliy by fabulists, 
dancers, aud bands of musicians. 

The Coffee-house of the Square of Top- 
Hane is one of tle Lancsomest in Coustan- 
tinople. It is situated opposite the Point 
of the Seragiio, and part of the Im 
perial Palace and Gardens ts seen from 
the windows; also, the l’ert of Constan- 
tinople, the coast of Asia, the islands of 
the Princes, and down the canal to the 
opening of the Hellespont. fn this Coffee- 
house are usually assembled individ 





wus OF 
different professions, manners, and nations, 
ranged on the sophas, Dervises, Effendis, 
Bostaugis, Agas, Turks, Armenians, &c. 

It ought not to be forgot, that admo- 
nitions of the severest nature are often 


given to the magistrates, the meu of the 


law, the officers of state, and even the 
government, by means of the story tellers 
iu these Cotlee-houses: not always, indeed, 
in direct terms, but by implication, by 
application of the sentiments, of the cha- 
racters introduced ; by variation of inci- 
dents, &e. which the auditors well under- 
stand, though much of it is mere vesticula- 
tion or paytomime. 


Auother of these plates represents a view 
of the Bosphoros, taken from Kandiilly. 
The sceue includes handsome houses, cle- 
gant Kiosks, the sca flowing beneath them, 
eardens, groups of sfees, cullivated hills, 
&e. But, amidst this laughing scenery, the 
sea presents something terrible to the 
spectator, and more still to those not used 
to it, —af wind rises. ‘The Bosphorus hers 
abouts dividing into two currents which 
run in contrary directions, the frail serpeut- 
boats, appear to be in great danger. ‘The 
passengers cry out, terrified: the rowers, 
however, coutiuue their, course; and after 
great exertions enter a small bay, which 
affords shelter to a multitude of fishes, 
borne away by the stream. Flere the inha- 
bitauts in great numbers, enjoy the amuse- 
ment of fishing: and the Grand Seignor 
himself, sometimes resorts for the same 
purpose. 





ON THE DUTY OF MAKING 
WILLS, DURING HEALTH. 

We late!y inserted a Paper by Dc. Rad 
deley of Chelmsford, respecting the daty 
of making Wils, while the testeter is in 
health. ‘To that paper, we have ressou to 
think,{much publicity has been given ;— 
too inach cannot be given. The inpar- 
tance of the subject justifies every eadea- 
‘our to enforce it ou the public, aud to press 
it on the consciences of individaaly. The 
following peper is by Dr. Lettsom,; it not 
only contines the principles of the former, 
but states additional facts and arguments, 
well deserving serious consweration. We 
assure ourselves, that in circelating Phis 
advice, we are really doing good; theagb, 
it is likely, that, from the private natuce af 
the duty, we may vever Know the extent of 
the benefit. 

HINTS RESPRCTEING WELLS 
axp TESTAMENTS. 

The instinct of other auimals for the pro- 
tection of their young, is equalled, if nat 
exceeded, by the aliection of mau for his 
offspring. ‘The wauts of the one are fos, 
and the power of gratifying them is sean 
acquired ; but those connected wath buga:- 
nity are continually varying and angment- 
ing; beuce the superimtending cave of age 
and experience scarcely terminaies with 
life itself. Man, who with labour and gp- 
licitude acquires a property, naturally de- 
sires to perpetuate it to his family and re- 
latives. What be thus exeates, she pas. 
sesscs a right, aud feels a propensity, to 
dispose of among them; and this the law 
empowers hin to de, under certain regu 
lations, by Will. Considering the auxtety 
and Jabeur with which property. is ac- 
quired, oud the (otal uncertainty of haman 
life, it is to me a sabject of wonder, that 
any man should sufler one hour to elapse 
of uncertain time, without this security to 
his wishes. Sometimes indeed vagious @m- 
barrassments, and the unsettied state ef 
family concerns, may induce wdividuapdg 
postpone making a Will; but oo state;can 
be so unsettled, as to afford a just plea 
against making that, which when once 
made, throws, as it were, a clearer light 
ov the aspect of affairs, and enables ‘the 
individual to alter or modify many circum. 
stances conducive te future peace of mind, 
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There are some so inconsiderate as to | 


imagine, that by making a Will they 
realiy shorten their own iives. tlappily, 
however, common reflection must reader 
this opluion not verv general. « ludeed, | 
am persuaded, from long and repeated eb 
servation, that so far from shortenine, the 
satisfaction of having made a Will, proioiigs 
life. 

Many diseases of the human body de 
pend greatly npon meutal solicitude, ond 
few thongs contribute more forcibly to a! 
leviate soticitude, than this security in th 
disposal of property. This is particulerts 
verified, when persous are attacked wiili 
sickuess, without having madea Will. It 
teiits to agurayate disease, and reuders 
them much more difficult to care, insomu ts 
that the uneasitess and perplexity of mind 
eccasioned thereby, frequently bring on 
delirium early in.the disease, or that ag) 
tation of intellect, as scarcely adinils of 9 
capacity to make a Will at all. How oficu 
have I seen a weeping wife, and many an 
amiable daughter pluaged into the deepest 
distress by this neglect of an affectionat< 
husband and father, who has inconside- 
rately put off the making of a Wil! day af- 
ter day, till, alas! the bewildered faculties 
reuder it too late to perform this act of jus- 
tice to his family; and which often occa- 
sions subsequent legal and expensive deci- 
sions, that ruin at least many an emiable 
daughter; for the laws of primogeniture 
are calculated to entail misery ou the help- 
Jess female sex. 

In some instances I have known, that 
the disease hos been so moderate, and the 
understanding so lear, as to admit of the 
making a Will on o sick-bed; but when 
the patient has recovered, | have sear. els 
known an instance, wherein be has not 
condemned the disposition ofa Will made 
im the hurry of agitated spirits, with a 
mind weakened by disease, ond influenced 
by the urgency of the orcesion, and the 

ressure of slrrounding objects. At the 

t, what a scene of meloncholy reflec- 
tion is presented! At an awfu! period wheu 
the miad ought to detach itse!fas much as 
possible from pecuniary calculations !— 

ow many instances daily occur of sudden 
fleaths, from disease and from accidents, 
and from which none are exempt ;—in- 
stances in which there is scarcely a mo- 
ment between existence and non-existence, 
between life and death ! 
‘ Ih civilized society, where relations and 
connexious are multiplied, if requires much 
compostire and ¢alm reflection to dis;ose 
of property by Wil, to the perfect 8 :tis- 
faction of the individual, ever in heath; 


a person on a bed of sickness, with doubts 
of futurits presstug on jateticet, to arrange 
his worldly coucerns! fidepencdent of this 
i have found, by experience, that the dis- 
eases of persons Who have previously set- 
tied their important conceits, are much 
nore easily cured; and thus in reality, 
that making a Will, whist in heaith, 


Nee j “ ' 
reany concduces to pre ong tle 


Under these views, decuced from long 
observation, | sincere’y wish that every 
person who regards his individual health 
uul happiness, aud the succour and com- 
fort of survivors, wouk! wet protract the 
settlement of his fairs ty Wilt, a singte 
day of an uncertain existence. 


I would here have snevested, thot it 
should be one of the ear test incrirics of the 


itendant medica! practitioner, “  f the pa- 


’ 


tient have madea Will ;” but uofortunaiely 
may question proposed by a phesician on 
the sulject, alarms the petient, wie is apt 
hastily torejotu, “ What, Doctor, do you 
'thiak Lam goiug to die :” and afterwards, 
‘ 





oo often, gives himse:f up to despair of 
recovery. Tn some instances, when health 
has been restored, the potieuts beve told 
ine, that signing their Wills, conveyed a 
terror, as if they were siguiug their own 
death warrauts. ‘Khe scwe alarm will not 
be excited, by the cautious and pri lent 
tuterferenuce of an intimate acquaintance 
whose inquiries may be reecived, rather 
as the result of friendly solicitade, than of 
suspicion of danger, whilst those of the 
physician, who is supposed to foresee the 
event, must impress the mind of a debili- 
tated frame, with a dread of the most im- 
minent hazard of life. 





This is a further argument in favour of 
making a Will in the season of health, and 
so it appeared to the Society of Quakers, 
who, a few years ago, expressly formed a 
minute of recommendation to each indivi- 
dual of the Society, capable of it, not to 
postpone making a Will, whilst in bealth 
of Lody and soundness of mind, 

May I presume here to recommend it, 
as a subject worthy of being occasionally 
introduced from the pulpit, throughout the 
kingdom; for it cannot be indecorous to 
| inculcate, tu places destined to the worship 
ofa supremely just Being, an act of moral 
justice toevery family in civilized society, 


We heartily concur in this recommenda- 
tion of the Doctor: among the Homilies 
of the Chureh this subject is treated with 





put how impracticable then must it be for | great seriousness and propriety. 
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BATHS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Sir Humpurey Davey has lately pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, 
his remarks on Colours found in the orna- 
ments of the Baths constructed by the An- 
cients. To us itappears somewhat strauge 
that edifices destined tothat purpose should 
be decorated with such cosily materials, 
and such exquisite skill: baths, among 
oursclyes, beiig usually plain enough. But 
we onght to retiect that these edifices were 
almost a kind of palaces; that they were 
seats of luxury and enjoyment, to the great, 
full as much as modern villas: that some 
Emperors (as Commodus) dined in their 
Baths; and spent much of the day there, 
as most of the Empresses did, and many 
other females. ‘These structures, ther ‘fore, 
were not only rendered extremely conve- 
nient, but were embellished in every way, 
with the most capital masterpieces of sculp- 
ture, with paintings, gildings, &c. in the 
most costly style of Architecture. They, 
were originally simple and ordinary; but 
even those for the populace, became at 
Jength luxurious in a high degree ; as may 
be easily understood from the following 
passage in one of Seneca’s Epistles. 
... But, whe dares to bathe himself now, 
at so small an expence? every one thinks 
himself poverty struck, and wretchedly sor- 
gid, unless he frequents baths, the walls of 
which are ornamented with large round 
windows, furnished with transparent and 
costly stones; if the marble of Alexandria 
is not intermixed with that of Numidia; 
if it be vot stuccoed with great skill, and 
varied as well with painting; if the height of 
the vault is not fitted with glass; if the 
marble of the Isle of Thasus, which for- 
merly was not scen but in some temple, as 
a rarity, is not employed to vencer the 
rim of ow basens, into which we descend 
after our bodies are exhausted by ex- 
cessive. perspiration; in a word, if the 
watér does not run through silver cocks : 
—and all this 1 say, is destined only to the 
baths appropriated tothe populace. What 
night | not add, if I were treating on the 
baths of Freedmen, aud persons of better 
rank? How many statues do we not see? 
how many columns, which sustain no edifice, 
but serve only as ornament, or to display 
the expensive taste of the owner? Whata 





number of Cascades is there not, on all 

sides? In short, we are arrived at that degree 

of iuxury, that we now will condescend to 

waik only on costly stones, &c. &c. 

This description will moderate the sur- 
prise of our Readers, at the discoveries 
made by Sir H. Davey, of costly colours, 
&c. &e. in the ruins of these buildings: as 
in the following article. , 

Some Experimeuts and Observations on the 
Colours used in Painting, by the Ancients. 
By Sir Uumpurey Davy. LL.D.F.R.S, 
[From the Philosophical Transactions 

for 1815. Part I.) 
I. Inrropuction. * 

The importance the Greeks attached to 
pictures, the estimation in which their great 
painters were held, the high prices paid 
for their most celebrated productions, and 
the emulation existiug between different 
states with regard to the possession of 
then, prove that painting was oue of the 
arts most cultivated in ancient Greece : the 
mutilated remains of the Greek statues, 
notwithstanding the efforts of moderna 
artists during three centuries of civiliza- 
tion, are stil! contemplated as the models of 
perfection in sculpture; and we have no 
reason for supposing an inferior degree of 
excellence in the sister art, amongst a peo- 
ple to whom genius and taste were a kind 
of birthright, and who possessed a percep- 
tion, which seemed almost instinctive, of 
the dignified, the beautiful, and the sub- 
lime. 

The works of the great masters of Greece 
are unfortunately entirely lost. They dis- 
appeared from their native country during 
the wars waged by the Romans with the 
successors of Alexander, and the later 
Greek republics; and were destroyed either 
by accident, by time, or by barbarian cou- 
querors at the period of the decline aud fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

The subjects of many of these pictures 
are described in ancient authors, and some 
idea of the manner and style of the Greek 
artists may be gained from the designs on 
the vases, improperly called Etruscan, 
which were executed by artists of Magna 
Grecia, and many of which are probably 
copies from celebrated works: and some 
faint notion of their execution and colour- 
ing may be gained from the paintings in 
fresco found at Rome, Herculaneum, and 
Pompeii. 

These paintings, it is true, are not pro- 
perly Greek; yet, whatever may be said 
of the early existence of painting in Italy 
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as a native art, we are certain that 
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be applied} that of making us acquainted 








period when Rome was the metropolis of | with tue nature and Chemie conimposition 
the work’, the tine arts were cultivated in of the colours used by th Gre ek and 
that city cachkisively by Gyeck artists, | Romun artists. Phe works of Theophra: 

or by artists of the Greek se hoo!s. By coi- } this, Dioscorides, Vitruvius, and Phuay, con- 
paring the descriptions of Vitruvins’? and | tain descriptions of ihe substone ned by 
Pliny with those of Mheophrastus,* w ‘n {| the ancienis as pigments; but hitherto, I 
that the same materjals for colouring | believe, no experimental attempt has been 
é€mployed at Rome and at Atheas; aud | mace to identify them, or to imitate such of 
of thirty great painters that Pliny imeations | taem as are peculior.* In the following 
whose works were known to the Pormans, pag I shall have ibe henour of edering 
two only are express:y Laeniioned os rat tothe Society an mvestiwation of this sub- 
in Italy, and the rest were Greeks. Grnma- | ject. My « rinenis bave been made 
mental fresco painting was indeed O- | ipon colours found in the baths of ‘Titus, 
rally exercised by inferior artisis; aed tlc | aud the yuins called the baths of Javia, aud 
designs on the walls of the houses of Hier- | in tl remains of other palaces and baths 
culaneum and Pompeii, towns of third | of ancieut Kome, and in the ruins of Pom- 
or fourth order, can hard ly be supposed to | peii. By the kindness ef my frieud, the 


offer fair specimens of excellence, ¢ 
this department of the art: but im Rome, 
in the time of her full glory, av i 
nameuts of the imperial! palace of the fir 

Cesars, all the resources of the distinguishes 


aritsts of that age were probably emplor: 


Pliny names Cornelius Pinus and Accius 
Priscus as the two artists of the rreat 
merit in his own time, and states that they | 
paiated the Temple of Honour aud Virtue,* | 
a by peratort le spasiano Ar gusio restate { “ag | 
and it is not improbable that thes 
artists had a share tu executing, or direct 
ing the execution of, the paintings and o1 
naments in the baths of Titus ; and at this 


period the works of Zeuxis, Parriiasins 
‘Timanihes, Apeites s, and Protagoras, wert 


éxhibited in Rome, and must have guided 
the taste of the artists. The decorations of 
the baths were intenced to be seen by 


torch-light, and many of them at a consi- 
derable elevation. so that the colours were 
brilliant, and the contrast strong; yet stil! 
these works are regarded by con inoisseurs 
as performances of consider able excellence 

the minor ornaments of them have led to 
the foundation of a stgle in painting which 
might with much more propriety be calc ‘sd 
Romanesque than Arabesque and 
greater eulogy can be best owed upon them 
than the use to which they have been ap 
plied by the yreatest painter of modern 
times, in the exquisite performeuces ia thé 
Vatican. 
the seve the effect of the ancient 
models is obvious; and the various ¢ )pies 
and imifations that have been made ofthe SF 
remeius of antiquity have transferred thei: 
spirit into modern art, and left little to be 
desi 
the ; ai ier can commend, There remains, 
however, another use to which thes 


no 


age, 


hay 





* Pe \isttitecturs, 
+ De Lapidibus. 
{ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxy. cap. 37. 


Nb. vj. e. po. 


In these and ia other works of 


s to those resa 's which the skill of 





elebrat ved with 
ad with an- 
n cuabled to 
t, with ny imens of 
the diferent pigments that have been found 


d (‘anova, who is char 


of the works counecte 


are 
art in Rome, | have be 


own hands, spe 


:yeses Ciscovered iv the excavations lately 
mode beneath the raias of the palace of 
Vius, and to compare them with the co 
! fixed on the walls or detached in 
fragments of stuceo: and Signor Nelli, the 
proprirtor of the Nozze Aldobranudine, with 
creat liberality permitied me to make such 
experiments upon the colours of this cel 
brated eae is Were necessary to deter- 
mine their nature. When the preservation 


ofa work of art was cqucerned, I made my 
researches upon mere atonis of the colour, 
taken from a place where the loss was im 
perceptive: and without having injured 
anv of the precious reinaims of antiquity, i 
Aatier mysel{ I shall be able to give some 
information nol without jotercst to scieutt- 
fie men ss well as to artists, and not wholly 
devoid of practical application, 

IL. Of the feed Colours of the Anci 

Amongst the substances found in « large 
earthen vase filled with wixtures of ditier- 


ext colours with clay or chalk, fuyad about 


wife 
/ta. 


* In the 70th voiume of the Annalis de 
Chimie, page 22, M, Chapial has published 
a paper on seven colours found in a colour- 
shop et Pompeii. Four of these he found 
to be natural colours, ochres, a specimen 
of Veroua green, and one of pumice stone, 
!'wo of thom were blues, which he considers 
as A younds of alumine and lime with 
oxide of copper, and the last a pale rose 
sales, whic h he regards as analayous to 
the lake formed by fixing the colouring 
matter of madder upon alumine, I shall 
agai refer to the observations of M. Chap- 
tal in the the course of this paper, It will 
be found on perusal, that they do not su- 
persede the inguiry mentioned ju the text. 




















iwo years ego in a chamber at that time 
ypened in the baths of Titus, are three di. 
ferent kins of yed; ove bright and ap 
proaching lo orange, another dull red, a 
tard a purplish red*. On exposing the 
bright red to the flame of alcohol, it be 
came 


darker red; and on iucreasing the 
heat by a blow-pipe, it fused into a mass 
having the appearance of litharge, and 
which was proved to be this substance by 
the action of sulphuric aud wiuriatic acids, 
This colour is « ousequcully munium, or thie 
red oxjde of lead. 

On esposiig the dull red to heat, it 
became biack, but on cooliug, recovered 
its former tint. When beated ina glass 
tube it afforded no volatile maiter couden- 
sible by cold but water. Acted on by 
muriatic acid, it rendered it yellow; and 
the acid, after being heated upon it, yielded 


an oranac-¢ oloure a 








precipitate to anuneo- 
nia. Wher fused with hydrate of potassa, 
the colour rendered it yellow; aud ihe 
mixture acted on by ntiric acid atorded 
silica and orange oxide of tren. It is evi- 
dent from these results thet the duld red 
colour is 2H won echre. 

The purplish red submitted to experi- 
ments, exhibited similar phwnomena, and 
proved to be an ovlire of a diferent tint. 

In examining the fresco pauitings ta the 
baths of Titus, | found that these colours 
had been ali of then used, the ochres par- 
ticularly, in the shades of the figures, aud 
the mimium in the oraaments on the 
borders. 

{ found another red oa the walls, of a 
tut ditferent from those im the vase aud 
much brighter, and which had beew. em- 
ployed in various apartments, aml formed 
the basis of the colouring of the niche and 
other parts of the chamber in which the 
Laocoon is said to have been found. On 
scraping a jittle of this colour from the 
wall, and submitting it to chemical tosis, 
it proved to be verniilion or cinnabar, and 
on heating it with iron filings, runuing 
quicksilver was procured from it. 

1 found the same colour on some frag- 
ments of ancient stucco in a vineyard, 
near the pyramidical monument of ‘Caius 
Cestius. 

In the Nozze Aldobrandine, the reds are 
all ochres: . | tried on these reds the ac- 
tion of acids, of alkalies, and of chlorine, 
but could discover no traces either .of mi- 
nium or vermilion in this picture. 

Minium was kuown to the Greeks under 
the name of Sundarache,t+ andto the Romans 





* Nearly of the same tint as prussiate of 
yer. 
+ Dioscorides, Hb. y. 122. 
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under that of cerussa usta. It is said, by 
Piiny,? tolave been discovered accidentally 
by means ofa fire that took place at the Pi- 
reus 2tAthens. Some ceruse w bich had been 
exposed to this fire was found converted 
info minium, and the process was artifici- 
ally imitated: and he states, that it wag 
first used as a pigment by Nicias.t 

Several red earths used in painting are 
described by Theophrastus, Vitruvins,§ and 
Pliny. The Sinopian earth, the Armeniaa 
earth, and the African ochre, which had its 
red colour produced by calcination. 

Cinnabar and vermilion was called by 
the Greeks, kinnaler,| and by the Romans 
minium. It is sail by Theophrastus) to 
have been ciscovered by Calltas, an Athe- 
avian, ninety years before Prexibulus, and 


| in the 346th year of Rome, and was pre- 


pared by wasliag the ores of q@uicksilver. 
According to Pliny,** who quetes Verrius, 
it was a colour held in great esteem in 
Rome at the time of the Republic; on great 
festivals it was used for painting the face of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and likewise fer co- 
louring the bedy of the victor in the tri- 
umphal’ processions, “ sic Camillum tri- 
umuphasse.” tt Pliny mentions that even in 
his time vermilion was always placed at 
triumphal feasts amongst the precious oint- 
ments; and that the first Gecupation of new 
censors of the Capitel was to fill the place 
of vermilion-painter to Jupiter. 

Vermilion was alwavs a very dear eolour 
amongst the Romans; aud we are informed 
hy Piiny, that to prevent the price from 
being excessive, it was fixed by the govern 
meut. The circumstance of the chambers 
in the baths of fitus being covered with it, 
afiords proof im favour of their being in- 
teuded -for imperial use; and we are 
expressly informed by the author I have 
just quoted, that the Laocoon, in his time, 
was in the palace of ‘Titus:{} and the taste 
of the ancients ta selecting a colour to give 
full eflect to their master-pieces of sculpture 
was similar to that of a late celebrated 
Lvetish connoisseur. 

Pliny describes second or inferior sort 
of vermilion formed by calcining stone 





+ Lib. xxxv. cap. 20. t Id. ibid. 

§ De Architectura, lib. vii. cap. 7. 

|| Dioscorides, tib. v. cap. 109. 

© De Lapid. cap. 104. 

** Lib. xxxiii. cap. 36. Nuance inter 
pigmenta magne auctoritatis, et quondam 
apud Romanos non solum maxim, sed 
etiam sacra. ++ Ibid. 

t Lib. xxxvi. cap. 4. Sicut in Lao- 
coonte, qui est in Titi lmperatoris domo, 
opus omnibus et picture et statuari artis 
preponendum. 
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found in veins of Jead. It is evident that 
this substance was the same as our minium, 
aud the Roman cerussa usta, and the stones 
alluded to by Pliny, must have been car- 
bouate of lead: and he stetes distinctly, 
that it isa substance which becomes red 
only when burut. 
Hil. Of the Yellow of the Ancients. 

A large earthen pot found in one of the 
chambers of the baths of Titus contains a 
quantity of a yellow paint, which, sub- 
mitted to chemical examination, proved 
to be a mixture of yeliow ochre with chalk 
or carbonate of line. 

This colour is used in considerable quan- 
tities in different parts of the baths; but 
principally inthe least ornamented cham- 
bers, and in those which were probably 
intended for the use of the domestics. In 
the vase to which I alluded in the last 
section, I found three different yellows; 
two of them proved to be yellow o: hres 
mixed with different quantities of chalk, 
and the third a yellow ochre mixed with 
red oxide of lead, or minium. 

The ancients procured their yellow ochre* 
from different parts of the world; buat the 
most esteemed, as we are iuformed by 
Pliny, was the Athenian ochre; and it is 
stated by Vitruvius, that in his time the 
mine which produced this substance was 
no longer worked. 

The ancients had two other colours, 
which was orange or yellow; the auripig. 
mentuin, or arsenikon said to approach to 
gold ia its colour, and which is described 
by Vitruviust as found native in Pontus, and 
which is evidently sulphuret of arsenic; 
and a pale sandarach, saidl by Pliny to 
have been found in gold and silver mines, 
and which was imitated at Rome by a par- 
tial calcination of ceruse, and which must 
have been massicot, or the yellow oxide of 
lead mixed with minium. That there was 
a colour called by the Romans sandarach, 
different from pure minium, is evident 
from what Pliny says: namely, that the 
palest kind of orpiment resembles sanda- 
rach, and from the line of Nevius, one of 
the most ancient Latin poets, “ Merula 
saudarecino ore:” so that this colour must 
have been a bright yellow similar to that 
of the beak of the blackbird.t Dioscorides 
describes the best saudarach as approach- 
ing in colour to vermillion,§ and the Greeks 
probably always applied this term to 
minium ; but the Romans seem to have 





* Ocura Theophrastus de Lapidibus. 
+ Vitruvius, lib. vii. 

} Histoire de la Peinture ancienne, pa. 199. 
§ Lib. v. 122. 





used it in a different sense; and some con- 
fusion was nature] when different colours 
were prepared from the same substance by 
different degrees of calcination. 

1 have not detected the use of orpiment 
in any of the ancient fresco paintings ;but 
a deep yellow approaching to orange, 
which covered a piece of stucco in the ruins 
near the monument of Caius Cestius, proved 
to be oxide of lead, and consisted of mas- 
sicot mixed with minium. It is probable 
that the ancients used many colours from 
lead of different tints between the usta of 
Pliny, which was our minium, and imper- 
fectly decomposed ceruse, or pale massicot, 

The yellows in the Aldobrandini picture 
are all ochves. I examined the colours in 
a very spirited picture, on the wall of one 
of the houses at Pompeii, of alion anda 
man ; they all proved to be red and yellow 
ochres, 

[Tv be continued.} 
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VOLCANO OF ALBAY IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


A dreadful eruption of this Volcano took 
place on the first day of February, 1814. 

This volcanic mountain is situated in the 
province of Camarines, on the southern 
part of the island of Lucon, or Luconia, 
one of the Philippine isles of the Indian 
ocean. = 
Five populous towns were entirely des- 
troyed by the eruption; more than twelve 
hundred of the inhabitants perished amidst 
the ruins; and the twenty thousand whq 
survived the awful catastrophe were stript 
of their possessions, and reduced to beg- 
gary. 

The fohowing account of this awful visi- 
tation was drawn up by an eye-witness, and 
intended as an appeal tothe charitable feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of the Manilla 
slands: 

More than 13 years had elapsed, during 
which the volcano of Albay, by some called 
Mayon, had preserved a coutinued and 
profound silence, without giving the least 
sign of its existence. It was no longer 
viewed with that distrust and horror, with 
which volcanoes usually inspire those who 
inhabit the vicinity. In the year 1800, its 
last eruptions took place, in which it emit- 
ted a great quautity of stones, sand, and 
ashes, (as had always been usual), and oc, 
casioned considerable damage to the same 
villages that it has now completely des- 
troyed; rendering useles a great number of 
fertile fields, which thenceforth were con- 
verted junto arid and frightful sands, In 
the latter part of October of that year the 
last eruption happened, and caused more 
damage to thoge villages. 
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Since that time we had not remarked 
any circumstance indicative of the exist- 
ence of the volcano, and therefore all the 
apprehension thet it had formerly inspired 
was gradually dissipating. Consequently, 
its exicusive and spacious brow had been 
converted into a highly cultivated and 
beautiful garden, Jn particular, the inba- 
bitauts of Camaiig and Budiao had plauted 
upou it many cocoa-trees, and every kind 
of fruit-trees, with a variety of roots and 
vegetabies; which, while they aferded an 
agreeable perspective, supplied, by their 
exceileut productions, many industrious fa- 
milies with Tood. F 

ja this state was the volcano on the first 
day of February last. No person reflected in 
the slightest degree upon the damages end 
Josses that so bad a neighbour had been i 
the habit of occasionii We had become 
persuaded, in consequence of so Jong a 
silence, that it was now completely extin- 
guished, and that alj those subterraneous 
coucuits were closed, through which it at 
tracted to ttself aud kindled (he combusti- 
ble matertals, which it had formeriv so 
continually thrown out. Nor had we seeu 
or remarked any sigus which might ind:- 
cate to us beforehand what was about to 
take place. lu the former eruptions, there 
were heard, a considerable time previous, 
certain subterraneous sounds, that were 
sure presages of them. — It also exhaled al- 
most continually a thick smoke, by which 
it announced them. But upon the preseut 
occasiou, we remarked nothing of all this. 
It is true, that on the Jast day of January 
we perceived some slight shocks; but we 
scarcely noticed them, on account of their 
having been very frequent since the eurth- 
quake that we experienced on the 5th of 
October, of the year 1811. On Monday 
night the shocks increased. At two in the 
morning, we felt one more violent than 
those we had hitherto experienced. It was 
repeated at four, and from that hour they 
were almost continual, until the eraption 
commenced. 

‘Tuesday dawned, and I scarcely ever 
remarked at Camarines a more serene and 
pleasant morning, or a clearer sky. I ob- 
served, however, that the ridges nearest 
to the volcano were covered with a mist, 
that I supposed to be the smoke of some 
house thereabouis that had been on fire in 
the night. At eight o'clock on that fatal 
morning the volcano began suddenly to 
emit a thick column of stones, sand, and 
ashes, which with the greatest velocity 
was elevated in a moment to the highest 
part of the atmosphere. At this sight we 
were astonished, and filled with the ut- 
poost dread, and especially when we ob- 
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served that in an instant the brow of the 
volcano was covered by it. Wehad never 
seen a similar eruption, aud were imme- 
diately couvineced that a river of fire 
was comiug towards us, aid was about 
to consume us. he first thing that 
was done in my village was to secure the 
holy sacrament from profenstion, end be- 
teke ourselves toa precipitate flight. The 
swiftness with which that dreaciul tide 
rolled towards us, did not give us much 
time either for reflection or couversation. 
The frightfu: noise that the volcano made 
caused great terror, even ia the stoutest 
hearts. We ali ran terrified, and filed 
with the greatcst dismay and cousterna- 
tion, endeavouring toreach the highest and 
most distant places, in order to preserve 
ourselves from so imminent a danger. The 
hor.zou began to darken, and our anxieties 
redoubled. The noise of the volcano con- 
tinually iucreased; the derkness augmented; 
and we continued our flight for the preser- 
vation of our Jives, removing further and 
further from ou object so terrific. Bue 
notwithstanding the swifiness with which 
werun, we were overtaken i our disastrous 
flight by a heavy shower of huge stones, 
by the violence of which many unforta- 
nate persons were in a moment deprived of 
life. This unforeseen and cruel circum- 
stance obliged us to make a pause in our 
career, and to shelter ourselves under the 
houses ; but flames and burnt stones fell 
from above, which in a short tune reduced 
them to ashes. 

Who is capable of making an exact rela- 
tion of scenes so sad and melancholy, and 
of presenling them to the pubic in the 
seme manner thet they occurred?) Which 
of us thought to escape with life, upon 
beholding such manifest signals of Divine 
justice? As for myself, | remembered in 
those dreadful moments the disastrous fate 
of the cities of Pentapolis, and | was then 
persuaded that the unfortunate villages of 
Camarines were about to suffer the same 
unhappy catastrophe. ‘Terrible reflections, 
it is true, but founded upon the immorality 
of manners which had long been remarked 
in those villages! 

In this dreadful situation, we called upon 
God, in such manner as we could, from 
the bottom of our afflicted and almost 
broken hearts, beseeching him for pardon 
and mercy. It became completely dark, 
and we remained enveloped and immersed 
in the most thick and palpable darkness, 
comparable only to that which in the time 
of Moses was witnessed in Egypt. From 
this moment reflection is at an end, advice 
is no longer given, and no person recogni- 
ses another, The father abandons hig 
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ehildren, the husband his wile. she remem- 
bers vot her beloved spouse, aie! ie child- 
ren forget their pareuls. No one thiaks 
flit he can assist his fellows, because ali 
believe that they are about to cie. 


But as man, even in the most critical 
and destitute sitdations, eudeavours by all 
possible metheds to preserve life, each ene 
of us, for this interesting object, made use 
ef all the means snd expedieuts thot could 
be resorted to, in the terrible cencition to 
which we were reduced. Of wi 
aud different methocs did not we, whe 
hiave escaped with lic, avail ourse!ys, that 
we might not perish at that Gime? ~ Tn the 
houses we now found no shelfer. lt was 
necessary to abandon them with all haste 
in order not to perish with than. To go 
out uncovered, was to expose one's sei’ to 
a danger not less iminivent; because the 
stones that fell were of ab ecuormous size, 
and fell as thick as rain iiself. Itwasnerccs 
éary, that we might not cie in the one or the 
other manner, to cover ourseives ancl ce- 
fend ourselves as well as we could. We cid 
so.— Some covered themselves with hides, 
others with tables aud chatys, others with 
boards and tea trays. Many took refs 
in the trunks of trees, others among the 
¢anes aud hedges, and sonic hid them 
selvesin a cave, which the brow of a 
mountain offered them. Those on!y of us 
survive, who had the good fortune to pro- 
tect themselves by one or other of those 
methods; but those who were in the open 
air, with nothing at hand with which they 
could cover themselves, almost all perished, 
or were wounded. 


The horrid and frightful noise of the 
vole voincreased to its utmost; the shower 
of stones and thick sand augmented ; the 
burning stones and meteors continued to 
fall, and in a very short time reduced to 
ashes the most beautiiul viilages of the 
province of Camarines. Would you have 
signs more analogous to those that are to 
take place at the last juégement 2? The 
animals of the mountain desceud precipi- 
tately tothe villages to seek in them asecure 
asylum. The domestic animals ran terrifico 
with the greatest disorder and affright, utte: 
ing cries that indicated their approaching 
eud. Nothinginterested us w those dreadia! 
moments but the preservation of our owt 
lives. But, alas | Divine justice had al- 
ready marked and pointed out, with the 
finger of Omuipotence, a great number of 
victinis, who were to perish in this day o 
wrath and fury, in every respect very si- 
milar to what we read in the holy Scrip 
tures concerning the day of the last jadge- 
ment. 





_At about ten in the forenoon it ceased 
to rain heavy sicues, and each one enudea- 
yvoured to remain in the stlugtion he then 
was, Waiting until the rain of thick sand 
which succeeded it should also cease, or 
untifsome new and unforeseen calamity 
shroud terminate the existeace of us all. 


We thus continued until half past one 
in the afternoon, at which hour the noise 
of the volcano began to diminish, aud the 
herizon to clear a little, at sight of 
Which there was revived in us the hope of 
ine, which unti! then bad been almost 
wholly extinguished. At about two in the 
afternoon it became entre lv clear, and we 
begau to perceive distinuet!y the lamentable 

id dreadful ravages that the darkiuess 
had hitherto concealed fromus. We saw 
with terror the ground covered with dead 
bodies, part of whom bad been killed by 
the stones, and the others consumed by 
the fire. ‘Two hundred of those perished in 
the church of Budivo; thirty-five ip a sin- 
gle house in that villege. ‘The joy that all 
feltat having preserved life through such tin. 
minent dangers, inmany was, instantly con- 
verted into theextremity of sorrow at fiad- 
ing themselves deprived of them relations, 
friends, and acquaiitances. ‘There, a father 
finds bis children dead; here, a husband 
his wife, and a wife her hustand; particu. 
larly in the village of Budiao, where there 
were very few who bad not lost some of 
their nearest Connexions. In another 
place, at every step one met inpumera- 
ble other uuliappy wretches extended upon 
the ground, who, though not deprived of 
life, were wounded or bruised in athonsand 
ways. Some with their legs broken, some 
without arms, some with their sculls frac- 
tured, and others with their whole bodies 
full of wounds. Such were the mournful 
objects that pri seited themselves to us dur- 
ing the remainder of that afternoon, many 
of whom died immediately, and others ou 
the following days; the rest remaining 
sbandoned to the most melaycholy fate, 
without physicians, without medicines, and 
in want even of necessary food. 


A horrible aud mouruful day it was, the 
remenibrance of which will ever be indeli- 
bly eugraven upon our hearts. Net one of 
us theo thought fo escape with life. Death 
prescuted himself to us in various and 
frightful shapes, threatening to deprive us 
of life by diilerent and horrible methods. 
But the powerful hand of our beneficent 
and sovereign God restrain d him. At his 
commanding voice, pale death was appalled. 
He treuibled, grouncd, and left us. He 
flees, terror-stricken, to the caverus of the 
earth, ead there began to mourn and 
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lament the spoils which he was about to 
make, and of which he had been deprived. 
He thought on that dav to have imbrned 
morethan usually his sey the with blood; but 
he was obliged to humble himself befe 
him who governs the empires, and at 
whose voice the infernal regious shake with 
fear. 


c 


The sad result of the misfortunes of that 
day has been the total ruin of five villages 
in the province of Camarines, aud the prm 
cipal part of Albay; the death of more 
than twelve hundred unfortuuste persons, 
and many others severely wounded; the 
loss of every thing that the survivors pos- 
sessed in the world, being left without 
clothing, without animals, without the 
prospect of a harvest, and without a morsel 
fit to eat; the mournful and unhappy fate 
of many, who have beea left orphans, 
abandoned to Divine Providence; others 
widows, with the foss of four, five, and 
even more children; the total destruction 
of their churches and parochial houses, 
with every thing they coutained: in con- 
sequence of which the sacraments could not 
be adininistered to such as died of their 
wounds the succeeding days, and who were 
buried without any pomp or ceremony ; 
and the many infuuts who have been since 
born, have from necessity been baptized 
with common water, because the circum- 
stances in which we were placed did not 
permit it to be otherwise. 


‘The present appearance of the volcano 
is most melancholy and terrific. Its side, 
which was. formerly so cultivated, and 
Which ailorded a prospect the most pie- 
turesque, Is wow nothing but au arid and 
barven sand. The stones, saud, and ashes, 
Which coverityare soastonishing ii quantity, 
that in some places they excecd the thick 
ness of tenor twelve va and am the 
very spot where lately stood the village of 
sin which the cocoa- 
irces are almost covered. iu the ruined 
villages, end almost through the whole 
exteut of the eruption, the ground remains 
covered with sand to the depth of half a 
yard, and scarcely a single tree is left alive. 
"Phe crater of the vol H 
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Dudiao, there are place 





ano hus lowered, as | 
judge, more than 20 fathoms; and on the 
south side discovers a spacious and horrid 
mouth, which it is frightful to look at. 
Three wew ones are opened at a consicdera- 
ble distance from the principal crater, 
through which also smoke and ashes are 
jucessentiy emitted. In short, the most 
beautiful villages of Camarines, and the 
privcipal part ofthat province are converted 
into a barren sand. 
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ON STEAM BOATS. 


The Newspopers have Iately amused 
themselves, and their readers, with the ter- 
rors of more thau one sea-port, into which 


by steam has entered, ia 
: : 


” 4 g:) tr 4 
TVOSSe! HAaviral 


ed 
its passtge from Glaszew, or Greenock, 
where it was built, to the Thomes, where 
it is intended to use it. The description is 


amusing 


popular among us, we have thought a 


; and as these vessels are becoming 


slight memorandum of their history, by 
Robertson Buchanan, Esq. [Philosophies 

Magazine , for March. 181 5.] would prove 
Mr. Fulton, the 
American, who was a great promoter of 


acceptable and useful. 


such vessels [whom we knew when he was 
in England] is lately deceased: whether his 
papers anay contain further plans, or im- 
provements on those already constructed, 
we do not know; but, we know that he 
had a variety of projects lying by him, 
some of them good, some bad, and as we 
conjecture, the major part middling 


g: 
HISTORY OF THE STFAM BOAT. 

So early as the year 1801, a vessel pro- 
pelled by steam was tried on the Forth 
aud Clyde iniand navigation, bat was laid 
side, among other reasons, on account ef 
the injury it threatened to the bauks of the 
canal by the agitation of the water: and 
as far as I can learn, the same objection 
still subsists to the use of steam-beats on 
artificial canals so barrow as those usual 
io Great Britain. ‘That objection, how- 
ever, | should think, does not apply to 
some of those of fiolland aud other coun- 
tries on the continent. 

‘Tlie first attempt on any scale worthy 
of notice, to navigate by steam on the rt- 
ver Clyde, was ta the year 1812". A pas- 
suge boat of about 40 feet keel and 104 feet 
beam, having a steam-engine of only three 
horses’ power, began io ply on the river. 
Since that period tie number of boats hes 
gradually iuecreascd, 

Besides three vesse's: Which have left 
the Clyde, there are six at present plying 
ou the river. two of which carry goods as 
well as passen They have on the 

* The first steam-bort in America was 
launched at New York ou the Srd of Ov- 
tober 1807, avd began to ply on the river 
between that city and Albany, a distance 
of about 120 aiiles, 
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whole been gradually increased in tonnage 
as well as in the power of their engines; 
and still larger boats and more powerful 
engines are now couustructing: amony 
others, one of about 100 feet keel and 17 
feet beam with an engine of 24 horses’ 
power; and one of equal burthen, having 
an engine of 80 horses power*. ‘These 


boats are all neatly fitted up, and some of 


them even elegantly decorated. 

Oa beard all the pessage steam-boats 
are newspapers, pamphlets, books, &c. 
for the amusement of the passengers, and 
such refreshments as are desirable on so 
short a voyage, a distance of about 26 
miles by water, and 24 by laud. 

The voyage betwixt Glasgow and Gree- 
nock, including stoppages at intermediate 
places, is commonly accomplished in from 
three to four hours, the vessel taking ad- 
vantage of the tide as far as circumstances 
will permit: but as they start at different 
hours from the same place, they are some- 
times obliged to go part or nearly the 
whole of their voyage against the tide. 

The voyage has been accomplished in 
2% hours; the tide being favourable, but 
against a moderate breeze of coutrary 
windt. 

At first, owing to the novelty and ap- 
parent danger of the conveyance, the num- 
ber of passengers was so very small that 
the only steam-boat then on the river 
could hardiy clear her expenses: but the 
degree of success which attended that at- 
tempt soon commanded public confidence. 
The nuu.ber of passengers which now go 
im those boats may seem incredible to 
those who have not witnessed it. Travel- 
ling by Jand has not only been nearly su- 
perseded, but the communication very 
greatly increased, owing to the cheapness 
and facility of the couveyance. Many 
days in fine weather, from 500 to 600 have 
gone from Glasgow to Port-Glasgow and 
retarned in the same day. One of the 
boats alene has been known to carry 247 
at one time. The increase of travelling in 
consequence of navigation by steam, may 
be estimated by the number that went in 
the common passage boats before the in- 
troduction of this agent: at that time, the 
highest estimate even for summer did not 
much exceed 50 up and 50 down, and 
those generally of the lower class of the 





* For the value of a horses’ power, sce 
Buchanan's Essay on Mill-work, Teeth of 
Wheels, p. 150. 

+ The time which was allowed to 
the Mail Coach to ge between those 
towns, was $4 hours, but owing to extra- 
ordinary exertion some of the coaches now 
run that distance in about 2} hours. 
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people. The namber that then went by 
coaches may be thus estimated: four 
coaches up and four coaches down, which 
might average six passengers each. 

In the summer, the pleasure of the 
voyage aud the beauty of the scenery at- 
tract minititudes; and the bathing-places 
below Greenock have, in cousequence of 
the casy passeve, been crowded beyoud 
former exainple. 

The scenery near Glasgow is sylvan and 
beautiful, but becomes bolder and more 
picturesque as the river descends, until it 
terminates in the rugged mountains of the 
west Highlands. : 

Rozertson Bucuanan.” 


, 


Some days ago, the inhabitants of 
Milford and its neighbourhood were 
alarmed by the arrival of a vessel, which 
they conceived, from the qnantity of smoke 
which issued from her, and the noise ou 
board, to be ou fire; it however proved to 
be the Thames passage vessel, worked by 
steam-engines, which had come from Gles- 
gow to Wexford, and from thence to Mil- 
ford, on her way to London, between 
which place aud Margate she is intended 
to carry passengers. She left Wexford on 
Tuesday afternoon at two o'clock, aud ar- 
rived at Milford at nine the same evening. 
She was worked about that harbour a 
considerable part of Wednesday, and she 
went remarkably swift through the wa- 
ter, against wind and tide, and appears 
well adapted for the purpose she is intended 
for. 

An alarm of the same kind was also ex- 
cited at St. Ives, in Cornwall, at Falmouth, 
and at other places on the coast. 

We learn also, that, this same vessel 
very suddenly made its appearance at 
Portsmouth, and coming into the harbour 
immediately against the wind, produced, 
with a little surprise, a considerable de- 
gree of curiosity. She was built Jotely on 
the Clyde, and was brought to Portsmouth, 
for the purpose of shewing the uses to 
which she may be applied. She is a very 
ueatly fitted vessel, has the appearance of 
a yacht, is 75 tons burden, answers to her 
helm with all the celerity of the best sail- 
ing vessels, aud goes through the water at 
the rate of from seven to eight miles an 
hour—which is produced by the steam 
from the engine erected in her, it being 
of 14 horse power: onc ton of coals is suf- 
ficient fuel to produce the necessary force 
of steam for impelling her 100 miles. She 
came to Portsmouth from Plymouth Sound, 
in 23 hours. ‘The machinery in her, we 
suppose, is constrycted upon the commons 
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principle of most steam engines; the steam 
produced by the boiling wateris condensed 
into a piston or pipe, which acts upon two 
wheels that are fixed upon the sides of the 
vessel, and these touching the sea, propel 
her forward in any direction, at the rate 
mentioned, It was intended, had the wind 
not been fair, that she should have towed 
the Endynion frigate out of the harbour on 
Saturday \norning. ‘The vessel went out 
at between nine and ten o'clock, when Ad- 
wmirals Sir Edward Thorubroagh, Halkett, 
and Fleming, Captains Roger, Tower, &c. 
went on board to ascertain her qualifica- 
tions. She continued to work about Spit- 
head nearly two hours, when she departed 
for Margate and the River. 

There are, we believe, several modes of 
impelling vessels by steam: a capital boat 
of the kind has lately been built on the 
Thames, under a patent; and therefore 
conducted with some privacy. She also, is 
lutended to ply between Margate and the 
Metropolis; but her machinery is con- 
cealed. 

While on this subject, we cannot avoid 
adding an incident that occurred not long 
ago on the Thames. — A_ steam boat 
in the course of building, and near'!y 
finished, was bought, at a fair price, by 
persons who passed themselves off for a 
Company intending to join, and to fit her 
for a passage boat from London down 
the river. The builder procured them a 
pilot, to carry her to Margate :—when ar- 
rived in the open sea, four Frenchmen 
made their appearance from below, and 
obliged the pilot to carry her over to the 
coast of France, where she safely arrived, 
to the astonishment of all vessels coming 
into the Downs, as she passed them; aud 
of the inhabitants of the coast, where she 
became domiciltaled. 

The very ingenious Mr. J. W. Boswell 
has submitted an idea on this subject, 
which we think it our duty to add. He 
observes, 

The method of propelling ships by steam 
engines, which has been for some years 
practised with success in the rivers aud 
estuaries of North America, and which has 
at length been introduced on the Thames, 
is of a nature which must confiue its use to 
rivers, canals, o¢ small Jakes; for the part 
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of the machinery that acts on the water, 
resembling a water-mill wheel, would be so 
much in the way at sea in rough weather, 
and would expose the vessel to so much 
danger, if the bad weather encreased to a 
storm, that none have been yet hardy 
enough to try vessels of this construction om 
the ocean. 

And yet the security and expedition, 
which the mechanical principle of impeil- 
ing ships might afford, would be of so 
much more importance on the ocean, par- 
ticularly for the couveyance of passengers 
and letters, that its adoption on the wa- 
ters, where it is used at present, is ob- 
vious!y of but little consequence in com- 
parison, 

His plan is, to cause a violent emission of 
air, rising through the water, behind the 
vessel: the resistance this would find from 
the water, would originate a motive power, 
in his opinion sufficient to impell the vessel 
forward with considerable velocity. He 
adds, 


Vessels on this plan would be more safe 
in case of leaks, as the engine could easily 
be made to work the pumps on such ocea- 
sions. 

Vessels with a steam-engine need not 
have so many hands for mere sailing, or in 
the merchant service, since the engine 
could be made tu hoist the anckor, ‘and 
raise and lower the yards, sails, and top- 
masts, and do other work requiring much 
force, besides working the pumps. 

The steam-engine would be also useful 
in grinding flour for the crew, while the 
waste steam could be used in cooking. 
And, last, though not least, the waste 
steam would besides always afford a plen- 
tiful supply of fresh water, by an apparatus 
for coudensing it being added. 





Sr. HELENA. 

The following Iutelligence from this is- 
land will gratify our readers; not only 
from its nature, but because it may be 
taken as one instance of the spread of that 
spirit of benevolence that does so much 
honour to the mother country, to her dis- 
tant dependencies. We give only au ab- 
stract of proceedings which prove the 
interest taken by the superiors in the wel- 
fare of their inferiors. 

The Governor, Mark Wilks, Esq. by 
patronizing these eflorts gives them an 
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order, and regularity, highly honourable to 
himself, and beneficial to them. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIFTY. 


St. Helena has within this year or two 
either instituted or greatly invigorated 
those charitable means of eduvating the 
lower classes of the community, in@ucing 
the free blacks, as well as the whites, the 
pattern of which was borrowed from the 
mother country. ‘The number of children 
en the island was estimated at thirteen hin- 
dred; of these about two hundred were first 
taken under care, for the purpose of instruc- 
tion; some of these were slaves to the Com- 
pany; and four were slaves to individuals. 
Beside these, a few were receiving instruc- 
tiou in a more private manner. 


The Governor had ordered the youth of 


the garrison to be instructed: and two 
branch schce!s had been established, not 
only for the benefit of the Company's slaves, 
but of all the slave children, and free poor, 
in the neighbourhood of each school. They 
are—in the Valley 1. The old under school: 
2 The Sunday school for slave children, 
In the Conntry. 1. The Sunday school at 
Plautation. 2. ‘The Sunday school at Long- 
wood. The funds in part, are raised by 
some of the children themselves. Garvison 
boys on the foundation pay fourpenc: 
weekly: the rest one penny weekiv.-— 
It will readily be supposed, that the r: wards 
given greatly exceed the payments. Ten 
of the elder girls are allowed to bring ther 
own .neetic work with them, to be ex- 
ecuted under the inspection of the mistress. 

The First Report of the Benevolent So- 
ciety was made Oct. 27, 1814, and was 
opened by an address from the Governci 
im person, in which the institution wa: 
strongly recommeuded to general patron 
age. 

There is also a Bible Seciety: which 
proceeds in conjunction with the Benevo- 
lent Education Society; and furthers its 
views. The smallest donations are received; 
and care is taken by the regulstions, that 
no subscription apparently beyoud the |i- 
mited powers of any subscriber, should be 
accepted. 

There isa Library Society; the subscri- 
bersto which purchase books to be added to 
the present library ofthe company : so that, 
under judicious management, and choice, 
a few years will obtain for the island, an 
tnexhaustible fund of instruction and plea- 
sure. The Governor and Council also, 

romise to recommend to the Court of 
Jirectors, that all books and other articles 
which the society shall commission from 
England, shal) be sent freight free; and 











will als6 soticit. the Hon. Court to present 
the st. Hielewa hbrary, with copies of tiiose 
works of Which they may possibly. have 
duplicates at their library ta the India 
{louse.”’ 

VM bo kuows what obliestionsthe learned 
may lie under in future ages to the copies 


preserved in the library thus established on 


the island of St. Llerena? 


Among the most curious subjects of en- 
quiry, is that respecting the cause of dete- 
noration aud deeay, among what have 
been the choicest specncns of the veweta- 
ble tribe. It is well known, that some 
fruits are no lounger what they were: that 
the progeny of others appears to have great- 
ly degeverated ; and, im short, that much 
disappointment has taken place among the 
curious, in consequeuce. As every thing 
that way coutribute to explain the cause of 
this, has ils consequence, we give a place 
to the following. 

ON CHESNUT TR EQS. 
Ertract from a Letter. 

“ T take this opportunity of requesting 
vour attention to a singular fact, ty actiura 
history, Which has lately been noticed to 
me. On regretting the: ppearance of some 
stately chesnut trees near Mr. Doveton's 
cooutry house, witich seemed to have becu 
sometime dead, | was assured, that witlun 
these last four or five years, the grester 
number of the chesnut trees, of every age 
in this Islaud, have eith i} ds 
On inspecting several at the Plautation- 

H 


ht. 4 Bs 
louse, in both ibe iites, b Coukd perceive 
no susects, hor any other source of destruc. 
» | se ee . vid { ‘ "le 
uOoh, DEVON Lie OFGLUary tdicak » Oo. UC 
cay in an aved tree. J] was long eubar- 


rassced by these siumuiles | heevwomena, until 
it was accidental!y mentioned, that, ou ihe 
first introduction of the chesnut, the rats 
had been so troublesome in the destruction 


an established 





of the seed, that it becam 
practice, which has siice been continued, 
to propagate the plant by meaus of suckers 
oaly. Thisis the iact which I should wish 
you to investigate as a philosophical beta 
vist. The theory of Mr. Knight, regarding 
the certain decay of all eugrafted fruits, or 
such as are propagated by uny other means 
than the seed, wiay receive an unexpected 
iMustration, in the singular fact which L 
have stated. Iu both cases, these dissevered 
portions of the original! tree are destined to 
follow the decay of their parent; and a 
theory which seems strange only to super- 
ficial observers, will be seen to accord with 
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the beautiful simplicity of nature, in all her 
works. la vegetable, as in animal exist- 
ence, limits are placed to the prolongation 
of individual life; and the species can be 
preserved by no other meaus than the re- 
production of new individuals.” 








DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 
OF LA VENDEE. 

The importance of the efforts making by 
the Koyalists in France, to deliver their 
country frou Corsican Tyranuy, is under- 
stoou by few amgug us. The war ia that 
country formerly brought the Republican 
cause to the brink of ruin, and wouid have 
quite raimed it, had not French pride re- 
fied British succours while in seeming 
prosperity; and when adversity pressed ou 
the Royalist cause, aud succours would 
have been acceptable, it was too late. Tn 
war, nosecond opportunity is to be looked 
for. At present a very diterent policy is 
pursuing. Vast quantities of stores aud 
ammunition in various shapes have been 
sent, iistuntly, to assist the Royalists; 
and the Royalists have thaukfully received 
them. 

Qur readers will be enabled from this 
description of the country to know what 
confidence to place in the accounts pub- 
lished in the various Monitcurs, of victo- 
ries, here :—total destruction of the rebels, 
there: —&c. &e. of the sudden appearing, 
and disappearing of the rebel hosts; — 
for no doubt, so much of the former ma- 
nigement of the forces is renewed, as was 
then derived from the nature of the coun- 
try: and is dependant on it. These peo- 
ple are not dispersed—but they disperse 
themselves: they are not destroyed, if bea- 
ten: but even when the fortune of war 
turns against them, their enemies gain 
little besides the ground they stand on. 
Such is the war in La Vendee! 

[The following is from the Republican 
General ‘Turreau.] 


LE BOCAGE: THE WuoDs, 


Le Boeage is a part of Lower Poitou, 
now divided into several districts belouging 
to the department of La Vendee. ~ Le 

Vou. U1, Lit, Pan, Now Serics, July 1, 
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Loroux is that part of the left_bank of the 
Loire immediately bordering the river, 
and which is comprised, according to the 
new division, withiu the departments of 
the Loire luferieure, aud the Mayenne and 
Loire. 

Three brothers called Chouans, formed 
meetings in the envirous of Laval and la 
Gravelle, The places where they comimit- 
ed their robberies, and the information 
that has been obtained, leads us to suppose 
that the original professiou of these chiefs, 
was that of smuggling; Uhis is the origin 

fthe rebels called Chouwans. 
Le MARAIS: THE MARSILES. 

Le Marais is chat part of Lower Poitou 
adjacent to the sea. It isa flat and very 
open country, aud the passes are mnpracti- 
cable during winter, and very difthcult in 
other seasous. It isintersected atall points of 
its circumference by canals, orgalt marshes, 
a species of natural fortification which ren- 
ders any attack against it very daugerous, 
and consequently, is favorable for defence, 
particulariy for the inhabitants lew car- 
riage roads are to be met with, the greatest 
partare bye-waysor raised paths, and made 
between two canals. ‘These canals are in 
general from thirty to forty feet wide, from 
the upper extremity of oue bank to the other, 
The baudit carrying his musketin a baudo- 
leer, leans upon a long pole, and caps from 
oue bank to the other with amazing faci- 
lity. If the presence of the enemy will 
not admit of his performing this exercise, 
without exposing hiuseif to his fire, he 
throws himself into bis uio/e, [a kind of small 
bout very (lat and very light, ] aud crosses the 
canal with very great rapidity, bein, al- 
ways sufficiently shut up to hide himself 
from thé sight of his pursuers. He soon 
apyears again, fires ot you, and disappears 
in an instant, very often before you have 


‘time to answer his fire. ‘The republican sol- 


dier, to whom this mode of tighting is un- 
known, is obliged to be continually upeu his 
guard, tomarch along the shoresofihecauais, 
and to follow slowly their circuitous track, 
supporting at the same time frequeut skir- 
mishes : thus it costs him several hours to 
traverse over a space which the bandit 
most commonly accomplishes in a few wi- 
nutes. After you have surmounted all 
these obstacles, and arrived at the p ain 
after having followed all the zig-zage, 
formed by the canals which surrou:.1 it, 
the enemy prescut themselvesin a! ports; 
they seem to rise out of the land and w cer. 
Notwithstanding which we must. at my 
rate take post there, and support ourscives 
atit; for one may judge of the dange:s so 
a retreat in this country by the diflicultief 
ot —_ 
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The inhabitants of le Marais formed a 
division of the army of Charette, and fol- 
lowed it very regularly in its expeditions, 
at the time itocenpied all the neighbour 
ing points of their country 5 such as Cfhral- 
Jans, Machecou!, &c. and afterwards the 
isles of Bouin and Noirmoutier. But after it 
had been driven from allthese posts, and was 
forced to abondon successively al) the fron 
tier boroughs and towns of le Marsvis and 
le Bocage, os Lege, Pellaau, Aizenay, Beau 
lien, &e. &c. then the banditti of le Marais 
rematied ot home and confined themselves 
to a defersive war, for which, nature seems 
to have formed their country. This war 


was the more dongerous, as the situation of 


le Morais placed the inhabitants in a state 
to receive succours from abroad, or ta faci- 
litate and protect the debarkation of such 
as they wish to procure for the rebels of la 
Vendee.—The coasts in those parts of the 
Western Deportments being extremely 
fiat and easy of access by sea, [although 
shoals may he found along these coasts, 
they are less difficult of access then if they 
were steep, particnlarly, if the inhabitants 
favour the descent of the enemy,] every 
thing was to be dreaded from the conse- 
quences which might ensue from the com 
munications and enterprizes of domestic 
and external enemies; and we may judge 
of the perilous situation of the republican 
troops destined for the defence of these 
coosts in case of a combined attack from 
both, as they would have found themselves 
between two fires; their local disposi 
fion necesserily preventing them = from 
being more than weakly and slowly sup- 
ported. 


OF THE VENDFANS. 


Let us now speak of the Vendeans ; let 
ns speak of those truly extraordinary men, 
whose political existence, whose rapid and 
extraordinary successes, and above all, 
their, unheard of ferocity, will form an 
epoch in the republican wra; of those 
Vendeans who want only hamanity and 
another cause to support, to unite every 
heroic quality. 

A mode of fighting hitherto unknown, 
and perhaps inimiteble if it be really prac- 
ticable in that couutry slo ynd peculiar 
to the genius of its inbabiiouts 5; au invio- 
Jable attachment to their party ; an uaoli- 
mited confidence in their chiefs; such fide 
lity in their promises os may supply the 
want of discipline ; an invincible courage 
which is proof against every kind of dan- 
ger, fatigue, and want: these are what 
make the Vendeans formidable enemies, and 
which oughtto place themin history in the 





first rank of military people. Finally, the 
Vendeans are Frenchmen animated with the 
double fanaticism of Rehgion and Royalty, 
who have for a long while fixed victory 
on the.rside, and who could not have beeu 
conquered but by Frenchmen, 


le Bor we and le Loroux form the coun- 
try which may be called la Vendee, as it is 
that in which the war has heen constantly 
the most vigorous and bloody.  ‘T hey are 
two great cantous, one of which (le Bocage) 
formed part of Poitou, and the other a part 
of Anjon and Brittany. They are now di- 
vided according to the new division, into 
the Departments of la Vendeer, ies Deux 
Sevres, la Loire Inferieure, and Mayenne 
and Loire. It is the most fertile country 
belonging to the Republic ; it was also the 
most populous, before the horrors of war 
wid the calamitous dominion of the rebels 
had driven away the patriots. 

The locality of le Bocage is a perfect 
contrast to that of le Marais. It is the 
same with le Loroux, rather less woody, 
however, than le Bocage, in that part 
which is nearest the bank of the Loire. 
Le Bocage is a country very much inter- 
sected, although there are no large rivers; 
very uneven, although there are no mouy 
tains ; and very woody, although there are 
but few forests; and the woods which are 
numerous, cre but of a moderate extent. 
It is very uneven, and much intersected by 
reason of many little hills, valleys, ravines, 
small rivers almost always fordable, even 
rivulets which one may often pass over 
dry-shod, but which the least rain trans- 
forms into torrents. It is much intersected, 
because, all the estates are divided into 
small inclosures or fields surronnded with 
ditches, [These ; fields are commonly not 
more than fifty or sixty perches in extent, 
and are freqnuentiy surrounded by ditches. 
It is principally owing to this subdivision 
of land ito small fields, and to the ditches 
and drains which surround and intersect 
them, that the gronnd is so extremely fer- 
tile, which otherwise would be exceedingly 
watery.) It is very woody, because the 
fields are inclosed with strong hedges 
planted on the banks of the ditches, some- 
tines with trees, disposed in such a man- 
ner that they have the effect of pallisades 
round a fortification. 

What still contributes to render this 
country very woody is, that, the soil being 
very rich and fertile, shrubs, beath, thorns, 
broom, and in general, all wild and spon- 
taneous productions, as well as those ob- 
tained by industry, are of an immense size 
and strength. 
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| der of battle. 


Sach a country will not admit of good 
rouds ; in fact, they are very bad in la 
Vendee. There are only two great roads 
in la Vende that from Nantes to Saumur 
iv Chollet, and that from Nantes to la | 

whelle by Montaicu, Saint Fulgent, &« 
These great roads which can only be fol 
lowed by chance, as t 2 vorable 
for mi itary operation than t cross roads, 
They only admit of greater rin march- 

; tI \ Han { Wi ma deep 
ditches ; their b s are obstructed by 
hiedees, trees, bushes, &c. nd it is vene- 

vy upon the Lorders of these great roads 
thorthe enemy prepare their ambuscades, 
quai p it! r2 ks 

fhe convoys can scarcely travel three 
leagues during the whole day, and for 

wveyance, it is necessury to make use of | 
oxen, and the carts of the country, which 
ire not of the usual breadth. Lhe roads 

yen es sunk ten or twelve feet be- 

nw the surface of the earth, ancl are not 

wider than these carts. Spaces or cross 
vis where carriages can turn, are seldom 

to be found; and wiren the escort ofa con- 
¢éy is defeated, it becomes wifallibly a prey 
to the banditti. If you were able, pre 


ly, to make a disposition for a retreat, 
low that it could 


it would essarily be sosi 


un) yO Say le 

Thus, la’ Ve ndee that asylum of robbery 
and crimes, is like an extensive fortress, 
where the agents of royalism and aristo- 


eraey can concert their plots and meditate 

eiy horrid projects in security, and na- 
tire misied, seeins there to have exerted 
ili her power to protect the guilty resis 
tince and the fatal independence of the 


domestic enemies of the Republic. 


It is doubtless very difficultfo carry ona 
war ina country hke that of which | have 
just drawa a hasty description. lua coun- 
try which opposes every thing to an attack, 
1nd presents somany resources for defence, 
how is acolumn te be led on and its. move- 
ments regulated * how is order and union 
to be preserved in its marches; manw@uvres, 
sitnals informing the line, dispositions fer 
an attack or a retreat, to be executed. 
How can the artillery and cavalry have fair 
play, and ail the a tion which is congenial 
to these two arms, in the of obst- 
acics by which the haunts of la Veudee are 
protected ? How can a line of battle be in- 
stontiy formed the distances measured 
with the eye, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a forced position hastuy taken be 
calculated, that of the enemy known, their 
Projects forescen, their position undersiood 
by a quick perception, like that occupted 


t+ 
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by your army, when frequent undulations 
of land, hedges, trees, and bushes, whieh 
obstruct the surface, will not admit of 
your seeing fifty paces around you ? 
Against rebels you can never unite in or- 
uot at what 
point you shall engage, whether you shall 
be attacked in frout, in flank, or in the 
rear, or What dispositious the ground will 


2e 
You know 


allow you to make. How can you take 
advantage of fortunate occurrences, or 
speedily remedy coutrary events ? or ob- 


serve, or at Jeast, be soon enough infermed 

iny cheek or partial event that may 
have taken place duying a battle, when you 
ire often longer in receiving a report, or in 
sending an order from one end of the line 
to the other, than is required to decide the 
fate of a baitle ? 

The banditti, favoured by every natural 
idvantage, have a peculiar tactic, which 
they know perfectly how to apply to their 
position and local circumstances. Confident 
in the superiority which their mode of at- 
tack gives them, they never suffer them- 
selves to be anticipated; they never en- 
gage but when and where they please. 
Their dexterity in the use of fire-arms is 
such, that no people we are acquainted 
with, however warlike or well skilled in 
mane@uvring, can make such good use of a 
gun as the huntsman of le Loroux, and the 
poacher of le Bocage. Their attack is a 
dreadful, sudden, and almost unforeseen 
irruption, because it is very difficult in la 
Veudee to reconnoitre well, to get good 
information, and consequently, to guard 
igainst a surprize. ‘Their order of battle 
is in the form of a crescent, and their 
wings, thus directed en fleches, are compos- 
ed of their best marksmen, soldiers who 
uever fire without taking aim, and whe 
seldom miss a mark placed at a common 
distance. You are routed before you haye 
had time to look about you, by a heavy 
discharge, which surpasses that ofour ord- 
nance, the eflects of which cannot be com- 
pared with theirs. They wait not ‘or the 
word of command to fire, they are unac- 
quaiute’ with battalion, rank, and platoon 
firing; and yet that which you experieace 
from them is weli directed, well supported, 
and more destructive than yours. — If you 
resist their violent attacks. the rebels sel- 
dom dispste the victory with you; but 
little advantage can be derived. from it, as 
they retreat so precipitately that it is diffi- 
cuit to come up with them, . the «ountry 


¢ 
of" 


| scarcely ever admitting of the use of ca- 


vairy. They disperse, escape from you 

through fields, hedges. woods, and bushes, 

knowing all the bye-roads, secret escapes, 

straits, and defiles; and being acqyaiuted 
Z2 
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with all obstacles which could obstruct 
tieir flight, and the means of avoiding 
tiem. If vou are obliged to give way to 
their attacks, you find as much difficulty 
in retreating, as they easily escape when 
defeated, Whea conquerors, they com- 
pletely ront vou, and cut vou off in all 
parts ; they pursue you with an inconceiv- 
able fury, an:mosity, aud swiftness. ‘They 
run in an attack and in a victory as they 
do upon a defeat; but they charge whilst 
marching, evenin running, and the vivacity 
and justness of their musketry loses nothing 
by this constant state of mobuity. 

Not the Prussizns, the Austrions, regular 
troops inured to the discipline of a Nassau, 
and a Frederick, are so dreadful in. battle, 
have so much address, cunning, and auda- 
city, as the ferocious and iitrepid marks 
men of Je Bocage and le Loroux. 


The rebels derived great edvantaves 
from the amicable dispositions of the inha- 


bitants that remained in la Vendee. ‘Too | 


weak to take Mp arms with them they no 
Jess secretly favoured their cause: they 
acted astheir spies ; the women, and even 
the children, were faithful and intellizent 
agents, who minutely informed the rebel 
chiefs of the slightest movement made by the 
republican army. Our generals were desi- 
rous also of having spices belonging to the 
country ; they have always been betrayed 
or badly served by them; and they have 
never been able to organize a plan in the 
Western army for obtaining information 
by spies. 

It is certain thet the greatest part of the 
inhabitants of the towns, boroughs, or vil 
Jages situated upon the frontiers of la Ven- 
dee, had their estates in this country ; that 
their tenants, or furmers were with the 
banditti, or at least favoured them, either 
through fear, conformity of opinion, or pri 
vate iuterest. Hence the continual com- 
munications, and the innumerable and in- 
dispensible connexions between the rehels 
and the inhabitants bordering upou the 
theatre of the war: both being united by 
the ties of parentage, friendship, mutual m 
terest, and even prejudices, mixed and cou- 
founded together, connected as they were 
by these moral circumstances. The rebe!s 
attended all fairs and assemblies ; their 
wives filled the public markets; hence, in- 
numerable connections, cautious contri- 
vances, commercial relations, and privat: 
agreements ; hence the cause of the Ven- 








‘deans and their neighbours became com- 


mon; hence the svstem of indulgence and 
4 


moderation adopted by the greatest part of 


the admuiisiratious ; heuace te unperlect | 


execution of the new laws, and fresh mo- 
tives of attachment to ancient habits and 
prejudices ; hence the etleminancy and in 
ertiess of the public functionaries, both 
civil and military, who have sacrificed the 
public good in thet part ef France, by 
giving Way to local cousiderations and af- 
fections. 

The rebels often covered themselves with 
the cloak of patriotism : they crept into the 
popular societies, tuto the administrations, 
and even into the republican army, where 
they managed so ably as even to organise 
its defeats. 

Phe experience of more than twenty bat- 
tles which T have witnessed in la Vendee, 
has convinced me that the real advantages 
gained by six victories over the banditti, 
were not equal to the evils suffered by a 
single defeat. In our victories we kill but 
few rebels; but, they kill many of our 
troops in their retreats, (1 believe I have 
mentioned the reesou of it). Masters of 
} the field of battle, we there find nothing 





| but wooden shoes, and some slain; but never 
anv arms or ammunition. The Vendean, 
pursued, hides his gun; if too closely pres- 
sed upon, he breaks it ; and in surrender- 
ing his hfe, he very seldom leaves you his 
weapon. 

I have seen two retreats of the Western 
army ; ([f was adjutant-general in the first, 
and a general of brigade in the second), 
We lost many men, a prodigious number 
of muskets, about sixty pieces of caunon, 
and eighty waggons. During the first five 
months of the war efla Vendee, we gave 
the rebels upwards of three hundred pieces 
of ¢anuon, and five hundred waggons. 


re 


The whole mass of the Vendeans was 
not less than 200,000 meu. They tra 
versed the country in bands of 80,000, 
10,000, 50,000. ‘The natives were classed 
into divisions. ‘They assembled only to go 
on expeditions. One or more divisions to- 
gether. When the expedition was over, 
they returned to their houses. The next 
day they assembled again, ‘if necessary. 
They wont to battle as to a festival; wo- 
men, priests, children, of twelve or thir- 
teen years of age. I have seen some of 
them slain in the front ranks of the rebel 
army. 

It requires from 50,000 to 70,000 men to 
encircle La Vendee, so as to command it 
entirely. 

The Royalists were ruined by internal 
| divisions, more probably, than by eny other 
; cause. This is now guarded against by 
the King’s authority «ud commissions. 
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AMFRICA: SPANISH. 
Copper Money: Metallic penury- 

On the Ist of September, 1814. for the 
first time, copper money began to circulate 
in \lesico—an occurrence that will form 
an epoch in the history of Spanish Ame 
rica, as indievting a period of distress 
and pe nury never befere kuown in that 
country, 

AFRICA. 
Deposition: quiet and easy. 

A letter received from Algiers, dated the 
7th ult. states, that on th. 2nd of March 
the reiguing Dey was poisoucd by his Ne 
gro cook, upou which event the Chief Mi 
mster was proclaimed in bis place; but ou 
the 7th of April he was strangled, and the 
Aga Omar was proclaimed. During these 
revolutions there was scarcely any comtmo- 
tiou outside the Palace walls; but few hives 
were lost; and at the above date tranquil- 
lity was fully restored. 

Bey Slain.—Letters from Tunis of the 
20th of Jauuary announce, that there 
has been a complete revolution in the Go 
vernment of that Regency, and, as in a!! 
countries ruled by despots, the revolution 
has been bloody aud unexpected. Sidi 
Ottomane, the old Bey, has been assassi- 
nated by his cousia Sidt Mahmoud Fiussen, 
who had for a long time enjoved his confi 
dence and favour. The two sons of the un 
fortunate Sidi Otfomano were inthe apart 
ments of their wives, at the time when 
their father was murdered. Tho» left the 
women to the mercy of the rebels, and 
tried to save their lives by ranuiag to the 
fort Goulette; but they were pursued. aud 
brought back into the prescuce of Sid: 
Mahmoud, who immediately ordered their 
heads to be cut off He was afterwards 
acknowledged absolute T.ord of the Re- 
gency. ‘The family of the old Bey is ex- 
hiact. 

FRANCE. 

[From the Minister's Official Report.) 

Strength of the Armics.—On the Ist of 
April, 1814, the French army, in the field, 
and in the jortresses of Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and France, was composed of 
450,000 combatauts, and if we include 
150,000 prisouers, the most hardy soldiers 
who were to be restored to us, the totai 
force of the army at that time amounted to 
600,000 men. In this number is not com- 
prised the levy of eouscripts for 1815, be- 





cause out of 160,000 conscripts placed at 
the disposal of Government, only 45,000 
were catied out. 

Alarmed atid terrified at its own strength, 
the Royal Government made jong and vain 
endeavours to dissoive it. ‘The provoca- 
tions to desertion, the encouragements of- 
fered by the agents of foreign powers, the 
neglect of the armies and the military 
funds, still left 250,000 old soldiers in the 
ranks; and toshake their fidelity, to cut 
down the army to the proportion prescrib- 
ed by a system of finance, all the savings 
of which were to be mace at the sole ex- 
pence of the army, it wasstil necessary that 
110,000 more brave meu shouid be expelled 
from the renks. 

The disorder was gréat; the disorga- 
nization so rapid, that it was found requisite 
fo call for 60,000 meu in the month of 
November, 1814; but confidence was lost; 
on the 20th of March last only 35,000 
men hed entered, and this force of more 
than 600,000men was reduced in less than 
t vear to 175,000. 

Since the 20th of March, in less than 
two mouths, the army of the line has been 
augmented from 175,000 to 375,000 men. 
This additional mass of 200,000 men, with 
theexception of some voluntary recruits, 
consists evtirely of old so'diers ; and as it 
does not comprehend meu under 20 years 
of age, leaves the resources for recrulung 
untouched, 

The strength of the army of the line ts daily 
increasing, and in such a proportion that 
there is reason to hope that it will be 
raised to 500,000, 

450,000 French are about to defend the 
independence, the liberty, the honour of 
our country; and whilst they are fighting, 
the mass of the sede.tory nations: guards, 
as strongly and as reguiarly organized as 
the e/it-s, affords, in the fortified places, in 
iil the posts, in al! the towns of the interior, 
new resources for the triumph of the 
wotonai cause. 

Imperial Guard. —Furope knows the 
heroic valour, the coo'ness, anc firmness 
of the Imperial Guard; France has not a 
stronger so mmopart ti war, nora faire r orna- 
ment in peace. The Royal Government 
owed to these warriors, to these eldest sous 
of g'ory, for the nationa! honour, and for 
its own interest, if it had ever been capa- 
ble of knowing it, a signal testimony of 

dviration and esteem; but their fidelity 
to the !inperor rendered them suspected— 
they were studiously kept at a distance 
and humbled. 

The Emperor, by a decree dated Lyons, 
March, 13, re-established the Imperial 
Guard ; it is now composed of 24 regi. 
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ments of infantry, and five regiments of 
cavalry ; several corps of gendamerie, ar 
tillery, and engineers, and already amounts 
to more than 40,000. 

National Guard.—The decree of the 
10th of April, founded on the ancient 
laws, organised the National Guards of the 
empire. This general organisation is ra- 
pidly proceeding; it presents not fewer 
than 2,254,320 National Guards, who, re- 
cularly formed into 3,131 battalions, cem- 
prize vearly oue thirteenth of the poputa- 


tion. As an eltte of 751,440 men, between | 


the ages of 20 and 40 vears, might be extract- 
ed from this mass, and rendered movable, 
the Emperor has, by successive decrees, 
ordered the formation of 2,500 companies 
of grenadiers and chasscurs, coustituting 
417 battalions, and presenting a force of 
300,240 men, solely destined for the defence 
of fortresses, stroug posts, aid entrenched 
defiles. 

Exclusively of these battalions, numerous 
companies of gunners have been formed 
in all the fortresses, and recently en- 
trenched towns. Al! the special! schools, al 
the lyceums have organized companies, the 
ganners of which are already trained by 
officers and subalterns of artillery. The 
number of these volunteer gunners mounts 
to about 25,000, including the 18 compa- 
nies of the artillery of Paris. 

Artillery,—The Treaty of Paris reduced 
France to its.ancient limits, aud the Con- 
vention of the 23d of April, 1814, which 
preceded the Treaty, delivered up to the 
Allies the fifty-five fortresses still held by 
the French troops beyond those limits, in 
which immense stores of artillery were 
abandoned without compensation. 

Nevertheless, though they had carried 
off all the artillery which they had found 
at La Fere, Avesnes, Belfort, ond some 
other small places which they hed entered 
without striking a blew, ond contrary to 
the very terms of the capitulation, there 
still existed great resources, if the sluggish 
system pursued by the Royal Government 
had not prevented it from profiting by 
them. 

This fatal economy—a_ real treason 
agajnst the pation—suspended the works 
in the arsenals, the founderics, and the 
powder-mills, and reduced the commanis 
for armg by one half. The troops of the 
artillery and {rain were thus considerab!, 
diminished. 

But on the 2ist of March, all the 
branches of the service of the artillery were 
re-orgunised. Oue hundred batteries of 
artillery have been completely organised, 
and are in line. 

The hundred and fifty fortresses or forts, 





which defend our frentiers, have been 
armed, and supplied with military stores, 
The coasts of the empire have been 
armed, and the companies of gunners des- 
tined to guard them, have been ve-orga- 
nised. ‘Twenty fortresses in the interior 
have been put in a state of defence, armed 
and provisioned. 

Fortifications. —The Emperor, after ex- 
tending the boundaries of the empire, had 
caused the places ou the new frontiers to 
be fortified, aud assigned during the last 
ten years, a sim of 125 miilions for the 
copstruction of new fortresses and the repair 
of those which it was of importauce to put 
in a state of defence. 

By the Convention of the 23rd of April, 
1814, fifty-t.rce fortresses aud forts, occn- 
pied by the Preach troops beyond the 
limits of ancient France, were delivered up 
to the enemy in Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. Au immense quantity of ammuni- 


tion, 12,600 pieces of cannon, 11,300 ef 


which were brass, givea up without equi- 
valent, occasioned a loss of more than 
200 millions. 

Since the 20th of March last, works 
have been undertaken and executed, which 
have put all our places of war i a state of 
defence; those whose fortification. were 
neglected have been repaired; the open 
towns and the most important positions on 
our froutiers have been fortified, 


just announced, that, by order of the Go 
vernor, the Ghent, Tournay, and Notve 
Dame gates are to be shut from to-morrow 
Sth of June) Several public functionaries 
who have been suspended or discherged, 
have received from the commission of high 
police, an order to remove to the distauce 
of 50 leavues from the frontiers. The com- 
mission of the high police will exercise, in 
respect to public funyetionaries who resign, 
who shall be Suspended or discharged, the 
whole extent of the powers which are cou- 
fined to it 
Paris. — It appears that the accident 
which lately gave rise to the rumour of an 
Lifernal Machine, originated inthe circum- 
stauce of a Saxon chemist, of the nome of 
sahla, carrying about with him a detonat- 
ing substance, with which he was making 
experiments. Tle had been proposing to 
the Minister at War to form of it a more 
destructive engine than the Conpreve 
rocket. Tis foot slipped; and the powder 
exploded, 
Commerce; France and England. 
The Moniteur of May 27th, in mention- 
ing the importance of peace to the com- 
mercial interests of England, states, that 
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“the trade of France with London was 
very active from the month of June, 1814, 
to the month of March last; but it was by 
no means to the advantage of France. 
Frauce sent to London goods 

and merchandise to the value 

Gui cccck cescceseseess 35,966,869fr. 
London sent to France........ 75,204,363 


Balance in favour of London .. 39,337,494.” 





Fossil skeleton: not human. 

M. Cuvier has examined at Haerlem a 
petrified skeleton, extracted more thana 
hundred years ago from the quarries of 
(Eningen, near the lake of Constance, 
which Scheuchzer, a naturalist of Zurich, 
had taken for that of a man, aud which he 
had engraved, as “ the man who was a wit- 
ness for the Deluge.’ M. Cuvier has as- 
certained that this skeleton belonged to 
an unknown and gigantic species of Sala- 
mander, as he bad already auneunced, on 
a simple view of the engraving, in his 
great work on fossil animals. From not 
meeting with the fossil remains of human 
beings, M. Cuvier thinks that man is the 
newest inhabitant of the globe. 


It has been ascertained that in Brest har- 
bour the French have $1 large ships of 
war, and in all about 54 sail. 


Napoleonism: a New Religion in 
Contemplation. 

It is known to few persous, but there are 
some who affirm it, that Napoleon, when 
in power, had an intention of suppressing 
the Catholic religion, at the first conve- 
nient opportunity, and substituting a kind 
of Unitarianism, or something like it, un- 
der the name of Napoleonism. He had 
read a book published by a Protestant 
Minister, in defence of bimself, and his te- 
nets, as a Socivian: with this be wasso welj 
pleased, that he determined to adopt it, 
and to use all his power aud influence to 
make it the velizion of France. He had 
observed, that warriors, or politicians, or 
leading men ia the world are sooner forgot, 
than founders of religions ; as Moses, Con- 
fucius, Jesus Christ, and Mahomet. He 
perceived that the director of a new sect, 
the leader and head of a religious society, 
lived in the hearts of posterity: and was 
transmitted with renown to succeeding ge- 
nerations. ‘The sect of ‘Theo-philanthro- 
pists in Vrance, offered some assistance to- 
wards the execution of this project. Why 
should not the sect of Napoleonists endure 
as long as that of the Christians? 

The character of several publications 
which issued from the degraded press. of 
Pafis, was such as gives countenance to 





this suspicion ; and perhaps, the writers who, 
had orders to abuse this, or the other reli- 
gious community, or system, were not aware, 
of the consequences evtended. Bat, those 
who penetrated through the wystificetion, 
al(vays inferred that the intended establish- 
ment would be a modification of Mahome-. 
medism; ¢iat being the system best adapt-. 
ed tosupport and perpetuate the power 
of the sword in the hands of the chief 
of the community. 


GERMANY. 
Stipulation: value of troops. 
Hamburgh, May 19.—*“ According. to 
accounts from Wurtemberg the hing of 
that country will receive from the British . 
government £11 2s. sterling for each man 
of the number of 29,000, which his Ma-, 


jesty has bound himse!f to bring into the, 


fie'd against the commou enemy. These 
payments commence with the ist of April 
and are to continue for one year, in equal 
monthly instalments.” 


F.:neral Commemoration. ; 

Hamburgh, May 29. — Yesterday was 
¢eclebrated the funeral ceremony of the fu- 
gitives from Hlambro’, in the burying 
ground at Ottenson. All coutributed to 
make this solemnity interesting; the pro- - 
found emotion of the tho: sands of spectators 
who attended it; the simpie forms of the 
two obelisks at the entrance of the piain, 
and elegantly designed sarcophagus, with 
its expressive luscriptions; the insigaia of 
death surrounding it; the cloucs of incense 
rising over the graves of those unhappy 
victims of tyranuy ; the harmony of the 
funeral dirges, all tended to hei, hten the 
solemn feelings of the spectators, and to 
open their hearts to the worcs of the 
speaker.— Dr. Meyer recalled sonie of the 
sufferings of those unliappy times to which 
these exiles fell victims. He paid an af- 
fecting tribute to their manes, aud those 
of their generous supporters eleven of 
whom died with them; thanked the gene- 
rous committee of citizeus of Liamburgh 
and Altona, who at that time saved so 
mauy thousands, and now stood by hin 
in deep niourning, «o lament with him, 
those victinis, on whom human art aud 
human pity had been esxliausted in vain ; 
and then turning fron*those fields of death, 
erst a look upon futurit,, for which new 
hopes, new courage, aid new strength, 
now arise in a city which was then in Ger- 
many the last and most cruci sacrifice of 
despotism.—, Hamburgh Correspoudeaten. ) 

Prince Berthier : Suicide. 

The following are said to be particulars. 

of the death of Prince Berthier. For some 
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days preceding, a remarkable change in 
his manner hod been observed. Ceu. 


Sackeu, who dined with him on the 3ist 
of May, at his father-in-law’s, the Duke of ; laxed from duty to the last moment. 
Bavaria told him he was charmed at seeing | 


him among the smal! number of persons 


who had remained faithful to their King ; | 


these words disconcerted him so, that he 
was at a loss for an answer. He had passed 
all the morning of the Ist at the wiudow, 
observing with a perspective glass the Rus- 
sian troops as they went in; he afterwards 
went up to the third stery to the apart- 
ment of his children, he Cismissed the ser- 
vant, and threw himself ont of the window; 
his son, yet a child, endeavouring to catch 


him by the foot, was nearly dragged out of | 


the window with him. The fail wos so 
violent from the height, that he was killed 
upon the spot, bis head being wholly 
fractared. 

INDIA. 

Letters received from the Cape of Good 
lope state, that the disputes with the Chi- 
nese Government had heen amicably set- 
tled the latter end of Noveniber fast. 

Loss of the Bengal Indiaman. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Captain George Nichol!s, giving the 
particulars of that unfortunste event — 

“ Cane Town, Apr'l5, 1815.” 

“The Bengal had, by dint of yreat ex- 
ertion, completed her Incing on the const, 
and joined the first feet at Point de Galie, 
and the whole were to hove sailed on the 
10th of January last, under convoy of the 
Malacca frigate: my passengers were all 
on board, aud al! was clear and ready for 
6tarting. 

“Owing to there not being sufficient 
space in the spirit-room, four or five small 
casks of liquor had been stowed in the gun- 
room, and covered over with bags of rice 
for secyrity—as a messure of precaution, 
the guuner was directed to look at these, 
and ascertain ifthey were a}l safe, aud he 
since reports them to have been all right 
and dry. 

“ The largest cask, however, containing 
about 20 or 25 galious of rum, and stand- 
ing ow its eyt!, did not seem, as the guone: 
thought, to have its buug quite firmly in, 
and he struck it a blow to drive it forther 
into the cask ; instead of going in the bung 
flew out, and the spirit rushing forth caught 
fire from 2 candle io a lauthorn which he 
held in his hand at the time. All was in- 
stantly in flames! and though every possi 
ble exertion was promptiy made to arrest 
the progress of the flames, in less than au 
hour the ship was so far destroyed, that 
ghe syuk a blazing ruin | 


} 





“ The ship's company behaved admira- 
bly,—they were to a mai orderly and obe- 
dient; not a man quitted the ship or re- 


“The number of suifere-s wos unhap- 
pily great,—I fear upwards of twenty, 


principally occasioned by the sinking of 


hoats along side, although some perished 
m1 consequence of the dreadful rapidity 
with which the fire swept through the ship, 
Captain Newell, of the Alexandria, I 
grieve to say, is among the sulferers ; as 
also Mr. Barker, Second ‘late of the Sur- 
rey; and Mr. Miller, Midshipman of the 
Bengal; the Master, and a Lieutenant of 
the Malacca, were drowned. It is, after 
this melancholy detail, some consoletion 
to reflect, that all the femates and helpless 
children were saved, 

“T escaped at the last moment, and did 
not preserve a single ayticle, excepting the 
clothes in which | stood—not eveu a paper 
was saved from the general ruin.” 

INDIFS? PAS®T, 

Burmah barbarities—Uhe following are 
instances of barbarity so atrocious, that hu- 
manity refuses to believe them : they callon 
all Britons and Christians for thankfulness 
to that Providence which has cast their lot 
in a happier laud :—the contrast is deeply 
instructive. 

It passes for an unquestionable fact, that 
the ferocity of the Burmah character, and 
the despotic nature of the Goverumeut of 
that country are beyond conception. The 
pressure of taxes, and tyranny of the Sove- 
reign are the cause of constant commotious. 
The Emperor is absolute: the Governors, 
each in his province, is absolute. ‘The 
laws are sanguinary to an extreme un- 
known m other countries. The common 
prntshments are decapitation, crucifixion, 
and pouring melted lead in small quantities 
down the throat; and these, sometimes, for 
no greater olrence than drinking spirit, or 
chewing opium, Dr. Cavey affirms, that 
lately, a Burman Commander ordered five 
hundred men to be buried alice, and his com- 
inand was instantly obeyed.—! hese poor 
fellows had committed no offence; but 
were recruits sent to this General by an 
Officer towhom he had taken a dislike; 
and for this cause, they were all consigued 
to death in this inbuman manner. 

There can be no wonder, that, after a 
ate tumult among the people, several 
merchauts should give the Viecroy great 
sums of money for permission to leave the 
country with their families and effects. 

ITALY. 
Naples. Ex-Quecn. 
Milan, June 4.—The flight of Madame 
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Murat to get on board the English vessel, 
in order to escape the fury of the Neapoli- 
tan populace, was so precipitate that her 
diamonds were left in the palace. 

Our latest “ccounts from Palermo reach 
to May 18, end contain the following : 

His Majesty King Ferdivand having 
breakfested with the Prince and Princess 
Roval, at the villa of Bocca di Batco, a 
Privy Council was held After this the 
King wet on board an English vessel to 
be conveyed to the Admirals sip. 

The inhabitauts of Paiermo assembled, 
As the King went on board, a royal salute 
was figad; aud his Majesty, followed by the 
benedictions and the wost aréent wishes 
of his peopie, weut ou board the Eugish 
Ad:nirat’s ship, wheu the Lnelish flag was 
immediately lowered, au tnat of his Ma- 
jesty hosted. The King then put to sea 
with the squadron, whic ty consisted of the 
Admirals ship, 2ud two other English ves- 
sels, his Majesty's corvette the Aurora, two 
royal packets, the Lion and the ‘Tartarus, 
and five cansports. On board of this 
squacrou was the whole of the royal guard, 
and Wie artillery , with the exception of a 
few persons. 

The whole of the native Neapolitans 
were ordered to remain at Palermo, with 
the assurance that the necessary measures 
should be taken to convey them back. 

French Douaniers disappointed, 

Extract ofa [etter from Leghorn, of the 
22d April :—“ On Sunday last two small 
vessels arrived from Corsica under the 
French white flag, which it was soon dis- 
covered was only a mask, the people on 
board being a whole troop of Douaniers 
and Preposés, who thought to have found 
Leghorn in possession of the Neapolitans, 
and to have got into good plundering 
berths under them, but most of them were 
known as old guests, and the populace laid 
hotd of them, drowned some and strangled 
others; after which some unpleasant visits 
were paid to the French partisans in the 
city. The Governor at length succeeded 
in restoying order and tranquillity, pro- 
mising to send away all suspected persons; 
thus we trust [tyly is out of danger.” 

Papal Power over both worlds. 

Genoa, May 20.—On the day of his Ho- 
liness's departure, the Provincial Governor 
of the Duchy of Genoa, with his Staff, 
waited on him, and had the honour to kiss 
his hand. 

On the evening before his departure, his 
Holiness calied all the Guard of Honour, 
expressed his satisfaction, and promised to 
send each of them a token of remembrance 
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from Rome, desiring for this purpose a list 
of their names, and asking if they had any 
request to make. The Commandant gave 
him the list, and begged in the names of 
all, an entire absolution at the hour of 
death for each of them; which his Holiness 
gave not only to them, but to every mem- 
ber of their famities. 

Who would not be the Pope's escort, 
when the circumstance in addition to the 
earthly honour, thus secures a place in Pa- 
radise ? or the Pope, when he can thus so 
easily and entirely satisfy those who em- 
ploy themselves in his service ? 

SIBERIA. 

The cow-pox has at length been intro- 
duced into the northern parts of Siberia, 
in which the small pox has for many years 
proved so fatal, that it was estimated 
three-fourths of the natives were annually 
victims to that malignant malady. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mesmer, the discoverer of animal mag- 
netism, died lately, in the 8ist year of his 
age, at Mersburg, on the lake of Constance. 
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Tis Majesty's age and health. 

Sunday, June 4, his Majesty completed 
his 77th year. The Prince Regent, and - 
other branches of the Royal Family dined 
with the Queen on the occasion, at Frog- 
more, where the day was celebrated in a 
private manner. And on Monday, at one 
o'clock, the Park and Tower guns were 
fired, in celebration of this event. 

Sunday the following Bulletin was shewn 
to the public in St. James's Palace:— 
“ Windsor Castle, June 3.—The King has 
passed the last month in tranquillity and 
comfort, but his Majesty's disorder ts not 
diminished.” 


Statue of the King at Guildhall—On 
Saturday the Statue of his Majesty, which 
was voted some time back by the Corpo- 
ration of London, was exhibited for the 
first time. The Committee appointed for 
carrying the resolutiou into effect assem- 
bled at 5 o'clock at Guildhall, where they 
met a number of distinguished visitors, and 
proceeded to the Great Council Chamber, 
where the Statue is erected. It is placed 
at the end of the Chamber, elevated about 
twelve feet from the floor, in a niche of a 
dark coloured marble. His majesty is 
sculptured in his royal robes, holding the 
scroll of an address in his left hand, The 
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right hand is extended, to represent the 
Sovereign as in the act of returning an 
answer to an address which has been pre- 
sented to him. 

On the pedestal is the following inserip- 
tion. 

GEORGE THE THIRD, 
Born and bred a Briton, 
endeared to a Brave, Free, and Loyal People, 
by his public Virtues, 
by his pre-eminent Example 
of private Worth in all the Relations of do- 
mestic Life, 
by his uniform Course of unaffected Picty, 
and entire Submission to the Will of Heaven. 
The Wisdom and firmness 
of his 
Character and Councils 
enabled him so to apply the Resources of his 
Empire, 
so to direct the native Energies of his Sabjects, 
that he maintained the dignity of bis Crown 
preserved javiolate the Constitution in Church 
and State, 
and secured the Commerce and Prosperity of 
his Dominions, 
during a long Period of unexampled 
diffeulty ; 
the deadly Contagion of French 
Principles, 
and the domineering Aggressions of French 
Power, 
had nearly dissolved the Frame, 
and destroyed the Independence 
of every other Government and Nation in 
j Enrope. 
The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, 
have erected this Statue 
in testimony 
of their undeviating Loyalty, and grateful 
Attachinent, to the best of Kings, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his Reign. 
A. D I8l5. 
BIRCH, Mayor. 

The Prince Regent has presented Walter 
Scott with a gold snuil-box, in token of his 
Royal Highness’s approbation of the bard's 
literary talents. 

The Prince Regent intends to take an 
extensive excursion this summer through 
the midland counties, and has received va- 
rious invitations from several noble fami- 
lies, to honour them with his visit on this 


occasion. 


in which 


State Papers. 

Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by command of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, June, 1815. 

A statement of the Capital, Interest, and 
Sinking Fund, of that partof the Rus- 
sian Debt in Holland to be provided for 
by Great Britain, in pursuance of the 
Convention of the 10th May, 1815. 
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Sterlmg’at the par of 
eleven Guilders. 
Capital..sccssevers £2,272,727 5 65 5-11 








113,636 7 33-12 
22,727 5 5 5-11 
Total Anuual Charge 136,363 12 8 8-11 

New Stave Dorres.—Receipt or dis- 
charge, given for or upon the payment of 
money amounting to 
£ 


Interest at 5 per Cent., 
Sinking F. at LperC... 





‘ ee Re A £. 8. d 
Zand not 5 O 2 | 100andnot 200 26 
5and not 10 0 3 | 200and not 300 40 
10 and not 20 0 6 | 300andnot 500 60 
20 aud not 50 1 0 | 500 and not 1000 7 6 


50 and not 100 1 6 | 1000 or upwards10 0 

And where any sum of money whatever 
shall be therein expressed or acknow- 
ledged to be received in full of all demands, 
10s. 

Promissory Note, for the payment to the 
bearer on demand, of any sum of money, 
not exceeding tl. 1s. . . .). Os, 6d, 


i. 8. £sesd] £. fed 
Liand net 2210 | 20and not 30 40 
22and not 5516] 380and not 50 60 


5 5and not 10020 | 50 and not 100 Jo 0 
10 Oand not 20 030 

For the payment, in any other manner 
than to the bearer on demand, on any sun 


of money, amounting to 40s. and not ex- 


Geeding 5/.5s. . . . «1 » « Is. 3h 
£. s. £ sd £. £. sd 
5 5 and not 20 16 | 30 and not 50 30 


20 0 and not 30 2.0 | 50 and not 100 406 
For the payment, cither to the bearer 
on demand, or inany other manner than to 
the bearer on demand, of any sum of money 
exceeding 1001. and not exceeding 200/. 
js. Od. 
£, £. ed| £@ S £284 
200 and not 300 60 | 1000 not 2000 6 15 0 
300 and not 500 76 | 2000not 30001 0 0 
500 and not 1000 10 6 | exceed, 30001 10 0 
These two last descriptions of notes are 
not to be re-issued afler being once paid, 
Inland Bills of Exchange, Drafts or Or- 
ders, for the payment to the bearer, or te 
order either on demaud, or otherwise, pay 
the following duties :— 


£. s. &. 8. ‘6:4. 1 £. a... & G 
20to 55 13) 200to 3000 60 
55to 200 16) 3800to 5000 76 
200to 300 20 | 500 to 1900 0 10 0 
300 to 600 30) 1000 to 2000 0 15 0 
50 0 to 100 0 40 | 2000to 30001 00 


100 0 to 200 0 5 0 | 3000 &upws. 1 10 0 

The report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, recommends a duty on Gold 
Plate of 17s. per oz.; and on Silver Plate, 
with the exception of a variety of small ar- 
ticles for the table, a duty of 1s, Gd. per 
oz. Gold Watchcases, marked, &e. in 
Great Britain, to Be exempted. 
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The Loan,— Wednesday Jane 15 the fol- 
lowing geutlemen waited upou the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with their biddiugs 
as under, forthe ensuing boan of 36,000,000/, 
for the service of this year, viz. :-— 

Steers and Ricardo 44/. 3 per cent. con. 
Baring, Angerstein, Wilis, and Co. 444 do. 

Both lists having bid the same, they 

were declared joiutly Contractors. 
Vor every 100/. money they will have— 
" 130 Reduced § per cent. 
10 4 per cent. 
44 Consolidated 3 per cent. 

The dividends upou the 3 per ceut, re- 
guced, and 4 per ceuis. to conmmence fron 
April Jast, and upon the 3 per ceut. con 
sols from Jucy next —the first hatfsear 
on the whole to be exempted from the Pro- 
perty Tax. 

Discount after the rate of 4 per ceut 
per annum, for paymeuts made in fuil. 


Payments. — 17th June, 10 per cent. 
21st July, 10 ditto; [sth Aus. 10 ditto; 
15th Sept. 19 ditto; 20th October, 10 
ditto; 17th Nov. 10 ditto; S0th Decem- 
ber, 10 ditto; 17th Jan. 10 ditto; 
16th February, lO ditto; 15th March, 10 
ditto—1001. 

Omnium opened at 4 premium, and af- 
fer considerable Huctuation, ciosed at 24. 

Profitable dairy.—A Suffolk cow, eight 
years old, belouging to Mr. Keeley of 
Heading, produced inone week ately 171b 
of butter during the last six weeks she has 


given from 22 to 24 quurts of miik daily. 


1816, 


Prolific Vegetation. —Vhere is now grow- 
iz in the garden of T. B. Perkins, sq. of 
Rickerscote, vear Stafford, a brocoli, mea- 
suring six feet and two inches jo circum. 
ference; and whichws full three feet in 
circumference when prime and fit to be 


cooked, 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 
Six treatises on the commutation of 
fiihes were investigated by a Conimittee, 
and the Bedfordean goid medal was award- 


ed to John Benett, itsq. of Pyt tlouse, for 


“the best treatise ou the coumutation 
of tithes.” and ou the motion of J. tusor, 
Esq of Roilesby Hail, in Norfolk,  se- 


J. Webb Weston, Iisq. of 
Sutton-place, Surrey, it was resolved, 
that a petition should be immediately 
prepared for a commutetion of tithes 
founded on the principles of the said es), 
and Jaid on the table in the So: tety’s rooms 
for the siguatures of those who may ap- 
prove, whether members of the >ociety or 
not. The following is a copy of the 
Petition. 


conded by 
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Petition on the Subject of ‘Tithes. 

Bath, Jan. 5, 1815.— That though your 
Petitioners regard tithes 7s absolutely aud 
legally vested in their preseuf possessors, 
they nevertheless Le.ieve thet a full, fair, 
vod permanent equivalent wight be found 
for then, which would be satisfactory to 
the titheho cers; not obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, bor ljurious to the state; and which 
would remedy the evi's hereinafter com- 
plained of, 

‘That, in the opinion of your Petitioners, 
the tithe s\ stem has ever operated as » ma- 
terial check to agricu'tural improve- 
meuts; and that the oppressive action of 
that system has increased with the increase 
of the expences of cultivation. 

That its etfect elmost amounts to» probibi- 
tion of the cu tivation of mucti of the waste 
lands and inferior soils of this kingdom, as 
ove tenth oF the gross produce on such lands 
would be equal to the whole net produce ; 
which your Petitioners are prepared to 
prove. 

That a lease of a titheable estate cannot 
he entered into with a certainty to the lessee 
of renting the tithes for the same term; and 
th t a ‘essee of a farm may, end often has 
the tithes taken from him in kind, ofter he 
has made vreat and expeusive inprove- 
ments ou the land. 

That the tithes are worth considerably 
more to the occupiers of the land than tothe 
titheholders; which difference in vaiue is 
oecasioned by the extraordinary expense to 
the tithebolders of collecting them, and by 
the mjury they sustain from casualties by 
weather; and that this diderence in value 
is not only a loss to the tithehoiders, but 
a'so to the public. 

That uader the Tithe Laws, as they 
now stand, one man has a power over, and 
au interference in, the property of many, 
Which your Petitioners humbly conceive is 
caleulated to produce dissention and litiga- 
tion between the titheholder and the occu- 
piers of loud. 

That, in the opinion of your Petitioners, 
ud jitigations have pro- 
ben from 


more cisseutiou 


ceeded from the tithe system, 


any other of our po Lo institutions ; 
the evil effects of which must be seif- 
evident, 


That vour Petitioners, Members of the 
ety, for the 
» xc. humbiy 


Bath and West of fnglaud 
encourngement of agricu'tu 
ouceive, that through member of 
your honourable house, they can submit a 
plan for the commutation of tithes to your 
honouretiie house, the basis of which wiil 
be fo give the land as the equiva-ent for 
tithes; and by which plan, the objections 


some 
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which have been hitherto made to that 


species of property being given in lieu of 


tithes, will be done away. 

Your Petitioners humbly pray that your 
honourable house will take into your most 
serious consideration, the expedieucy of an 
equitable and immediate commutation of 
tithes. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray 

From the uscfu! information on the sub- 
ject of tithes, derived from the essays in 
claim of the Bedfordean gold medal, the 
Society thought that the same siimu!us 
might produce some useful essrys on ano- 
ther important agricultural subject; they 
have, therefore, offered it this year for 
« The best Essay ou the Corn Laws, with 
reference to the present time.” A motion 
followed this to Petition both Houses of 
Parliament, to adopt some measures for 
the benefit of Agriculture. 


Lord Hitl’s Column, 


The magnitude of this grateful tribute to 
public talent and private worth, will best 
appear on its being compared with some of 
the most remarkable structures of a similor 
kind. The Monument in London is 1’ 
feet in diameter, Lord Nelson's column at 
Dublin is 13 feet, and the height of the 
shaft and capital about 77 feet. The 
column erected by Buonaparte at Paris, is 
14 feet in diameter, and 120 feet in height 
so that Lord Hill's column will be equaliu 
diameter to the Monumeut, two feet more 
than Lord Nelson's, and exclusive of the 
pedestal, 13 feet higher. It exceeds the 
diameter of the Paris column one foot ; and 
will, it is presumed, be the largest Doric 
column ever erected. The original design 
is by Mr. Edward Haycock, of Salop, cor- 
rected by Mr. Harrison, of Chester; and 
we are informed that it has received the 
most decided approbation of connoisseurs. 
It must gratify our readers to understand 
that the work of erection proceeds without 
intermission. 

Dimensions of the Column. ¥. 13 








Height of the Pedestal ........ cose 13 6 
Shaftand Capital .... 90 0 

Pedestal to the Statue ll 6 

a UNE on ccgncdeeeces 16 0 
Whole height 131 6 


Diameter of the Col. mn at the Plinth 15 0 
— at the Capital coocses AL 6 


stave e fhe ct, 





Reaping Muchine : 
Dobbs, one of the Wolverhampton 
company of commedians, has just com- 
pleted a reaping machine, which not only 
cuts the corn, but gathers it at the same 
time. This ingenious invention was ex- 
hibited at work on the siage, on his be- 
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nefit aight. The stage was covered with 
earth, and planted with wheat, and the 
experiment answered the public expecta- 
hous, 


Antiquities: Danish: Spanish. 


Lately, as the ploughmen of J. Warl- 
by, Esq. of West Wratting, were break- 
ine up an old grass layer, several pieces of 
antiquity were accidentally discovered by 
the plough, which got entangle! with a 
thin plate of lead, and brought up with 
it several cous, &c. ove of which has the 
folowing Dano-Suzon iuscription round 
it— KEDVPEN MEAGAGE HO 
DiTHTEN. Aud ofter further search, 
a very old freestone coftin monument, with 
a skeleton was found, having a Cruss-ford, 
and Esealop Shell on the top, to denote his 
having been a pilgrimage to S8/, Jam s of 
Compostella. lt appeared to be the skele- 
ton of a person who had never been ina 
coftin, as was a common way of burial 
for persons of distinction in Edw. IL and 
(IL. time. 

Parochial Difficulties 


The venerable Church at Bodmin, in 
Cornwall, is likely soon to become a heap 
of ruins; neither the patrou ofthe Borough, 
the Corporation, nor the Parishioners, 
will be at the expense of repairing it ; and 
at the last visitation the Churchwardens 
elect refused to he sworn in, under an idea 
that they should become liable to make 
good the delapidation. 

Devonshire Wrestling: Whitsuntide. 

After the Annual Fair on the 15th of 
May, the athletic amusements commenced 
at Morice Town, where the votaries of 
these ancient gambols were never more 
numerous, and it may be justly said, ne- 
ver were more disappointed. The usual 
custom of the conteuding parties has been 
a kind of rivalship between the sister coun- 
ties, Devon and Cornwall, which could 
produce the best men in the gymnastic 
art. The palm had been given alternately 
to each for many years: but for the last 
two, Devon has produced two such giants, 
in Jordan and Flower (young men more 
than six feet high, and nearly 18 stone’, that 
the fuir-playing Cornishmen stood but little 
chance of gaining a poze among such Her- 
culean kickers, and therefore, it is under- 
stood, they have declined attending. In 
consequence of this inequality, the grand 
prize was not played out until the fourth 
day, when the two great standards of 
Devon determined to oppose each other: 
many bets were made in favour of Flower, 
at the commencement, but after a few 
rounds, it was observed that he flinched 
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from his adversary's foot blows ; odds were 
then in favour of Jordan, who, after a trial 
of 17 minutes, caught his opponent by the 
fore-hip, and gave him so fine a turn on his 
back, that the air for some minutes was 
rent by the shouts of the spectators, 1m 
declaring him the victor. 

Great praise is due to the conductors of 
this wrestling, who proposed an additional! 
prize of 5/. afterwards, to be played for by 
men without shoes. Some of them af- 
forded good play and much amusement, 
particularly a little stubby sailor boy, 
about 19 years old, and not five feet high, 
called Spure, alias Little Buonaparte, who 
astonished every one by his play. — Le 
threw the celebrated Webber, one of the 
best Devon players, and two other tall 
« sood men; but his fourth man, North- 
cott, gave him an unlucky turn, which 
had nearly dislocated his neck. It then 
remained for a young man, called Uglow, 
and Northcott, to contend for the prize— 
the former displayed great skill for a consi- 
derable time; but the latter, being a more 
powerful man, threw him and gamed the 
prize. 

The first Prize was won by Webber, 
secoud Prize by Jordan, jun.; the third 
by Jordan; second best by Flower.—( Ply 
mouth Lelegraph.) 

Statistics.—It is probable, that the po- 
puation of the town of Boston never iu- 
creased more within one year, and that 
the health of the inhabitants wos never ge- 
nerally better, than in the year 1814: the 
number of burtals in the purish-register, 
being 178; aud that of baptisms, 376. 


In the Parisn Registers of Boston, 


4.D. Marr. Bept. Burials. 

WUE 0. <<. (SU 3.6.0. BO aw ve OS 

1714... 3l 99... 13] 

DRUG nee SOY. «, 0 OO aneje ATE 
Porucarion of Boston. 

Pade APUG. + 0.8 9.4, 0.040. 4 4084 eee 

A.D. 1801 (as by return) . . 5926 


A.D. 1811 ditto + 8118 

The probable increase of the population, 
from Dec. Sist, 1810, to Dec. Sist, 1814, 
may be thus computed:—From 1426 per- 
sons baptized within that time, deducting 
761 buried, there will be added to the lat- 
ter of the above Population Returns 655; 
then adding, for persons, who would be 
included in the nuiober, if taken from 
house to house, os dove in tie Populetion 
Returus, but are not included ia the Pa- 
rish Registers, 252; the total will be 000, 
It seems high y probobie that the very di- 
minished proporticn of Buriats to Baptisms, 
aud the cousequeut increased population 
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may be owing (in some degree) to the 
happy discovery and practice of Cow-pock 
Inoculation, by which a multitude of chil- 
dren are now preserved from an untimely 
grave. 

The average amount of Bank Notes in 
circulation, including Bank Post Bills, for 
the three years cuding the 5th of April, 
1808, appears to have been 16,710,0901. ; 
ind for the three years ending the 5th of 
April, 1815, 25,102,600/, 

The produce of the duties on Pamphlets, 
for the last ten years,is 5,660/. 13s. 8d. or, 
upon an average, about 5661. a year. 

Equity~ obtained : Estates restored. 

Court of Chancery.— Webber and others, 
vr. Hunt and others.—His honour the Vice- 
Chancellor pronounced a most elaborate 


judgement in this case, in favour of the 


poor plaintiffs, whose little estates were in 
their ignorance, purchased from the late 
sister of one of them, im the year 1793, for 
a sum so inadequate as not toexceed a 
seventeenth part of the real or fair value. 
The present Decree restored to them their 
rightful inheritance, after so long a lapse 
of time, to the universal gratification of 
the audience. 


Meteorology : Annual. 


The annual pressure of the 
barometer is : . 29,899 inches 
Ditto of the pressure of the 


thermometer. . . . . 47°,228 
Mean temperature of the six 
summer months 58°,80 


Ditto ditto of the six winter 

COMO 6. st «as Coe 
Fal} of rainin Manchester . 26,470inches 
Ditto upon Blackstone Edge 34,985 do 
Water evaporated from a 

surface of water : 
Spaces described by the ba- 

rometer in its mean dai- 

ly curve ae ae 
Number of barometrical 

changes eed UNL ° 

Prevailing winds, SW. W. and E. 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk (Presj- 
cent), the Vice Presidents, and Members, 
assembled at the Society's house in the 
Adelphi, according to annual custom, te 
distribute their several medals, bounties, 
and rewards to the successful candidates. 
The following were smong the nemerous 
prizes adjudged on this oecasion : 

In Agricuiture.—To J. C. Carwen, Esq. 
V.P. of Workington Elail, Cumberland, for 
improving upwarcs of 400 acres of waste 
land, the gold medal.—To H. J. Nicholls, 
Esq. of Woedhal!, u. Wisbech, for a useful 


20.163 do 


- 58,25 


do 
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methed of preventing vicious bulls from 
doing mischiel, the silver medal. 

In Polite Aris.—To W. Frairklin, of Bp 
ping, a journeyman shoemaker, and self: 


trught artist, for a neat and original pen 


end ink drawing of Thoydon Place, tear 


Hpping, the silver palette. 

In Mann actures.—lTo Mr. T. G. Bucke, 
of Richmond, for the production of Merino 
wool, from the breed of Spanish sheep in 
England, the gold medal. 

do remove the Spots of Grease from 
Printed Books.—The spot should be moist 
ened with a camel-hair pencil, dipped in 
rectified spirits of turpentine; when it is 
dry moisten it with spirits of wine, which 
will effectaaliy remove any stain the tu 
pentine may have left. 

Aliens: Deaf ard Dumb 

Lately upwards of 100 aliens attended 
to sign their declarotions, according to the 
statute, amongst whom were two deof and 
dumb men, pupils to the Abbe Sicard, 
No. 28, Kinvg-street, Holborn. 

Robberies : near Lordon 

A great number of public-louses and 
inns have late!y been robbed in and about 
London, by men going to lodge in them 
for a few days, me rely til they find out 
where any property of value is kept. Two 
extensive robberies of this description have 
been discovered withiu these few days. 

Fowey Harbour: decp. 

Lately the San Nicolas, 84, (captured 
by our immortal Nelson in the action off 
Cape St. Vincent) seiled from Plymouth 
for Fowey, having been purchased to be 
broken up. “he arrived there under the 
direction of Captoin Colmer, in five hours, 
and went up the harbour at low-water 
mark Qo her arrival she was welcomed 
bv a band of music, andthe snrrouncing 
hills were covered with spectators, she 
being the first ship of such maguituce 
ever known to enter Fowey harbour. 

New Torpedo.—A large company of mi 
litary and naval officers assembled at the 
Military Communication-bridge, at Cha 
tham, to see the effect of a torpedo, which 
was to be exploded under the direction 
of Colonel Paslev, of the Royal Fue 
neers. The magazine wos fixed under a 
large buoy pleced in the river, and a tub 
communicating with it rose above the sui 
face of the water. A piece of port fire, 
fixed in the tube, was ignited, and in two 
minutes afterwards the explosion tock 
place with a most tremendous eflect, 
throwing the timber under which it had 
been placed nearly 40 feet into the air, 

The igsue of warlike stores from. the 


Ordwanee Department has heen immense : 
net fewer thay 20 milhons of ball eart- 
rigdes have been sent to the Netherlands 
A order has arrived af Plymouth to pre- 
pare for shipping off 500,000 ball car- 
tridees, ani 620,000 stand of arms. They 
ire intended for the use of the Royalists, 
and ate to be put on board men of war. 
Thedemand for musket ball cartriézes has 
been so vers great, thatthe stage Waygons 
of Chelmsford have been hired forthe pur 
pose of couveving one million and a half 
from the depot ou helmsford lines to Por 
fleet; thirty miilion of musket ball cart 
ridges, and thirty thousand barrels of pow- 
der, of Golb) each have been embarked et 
Woolwich for the Duke of Wellington's 
army in the Netherlands, since the army 
has been there. ; 
Orders hove been received at Ports- 
mouth, not to fit out for commission any 
more line of battle ships. , 
The following letter was posted at th 
Commercial Rooms, Bristol. The fact is 
we believe, that Baonaparte has not onls 
stripped his ships of their enns, but hur- 
ried the seamen off to the armies. 
“Bristol, June 16, 1815 
« Sin—-[ beg to inform yon, that J have 
just received the comm nds of my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, to dis- 
coutiuue the impressing of seamen, till 
further orders. I have, &c. 
MAN. DOBSON, Capt. rn. N Regulating 
To Sir W. J. Struth, Mayor of Bristol. 
Accident in the Pari.—A melancho 
ly accident attended the celebration 
ofthe usual ceremony of firing guns in 


g 
St. James's Park, in honour of his Majesty's 
birth day. During the firing, an im- 
mense number of boys contrived to assein- 
ble within the enclosure, and the conse- 
quence was that four of them were dread- 
fully shot with the wooden pings. One 
boy was quite dead, aud three others se- 
verely woanded over the head and body, 
two of whom were taken to the Westmin- 
ster Infirmary. From the abdomen of one 
of them was taken a piece of wood $ in- 
ches in length. The boy is about thir- 
teen years of age, he expired the next day 
The piece of wood was 
extracted from the opposite groin, it hav- 

the extremities. Richard 


at one o¢ lo« } 


mg perforated 
j 


Long, a bey about eicht years of age, is 
in the same !'ospital, in a dangerous state, 


from a wound in the head. 
Spitalfields : rejoicings. 
Lately the whole of Spitalfields, and 
the surrounding parishes, exhibited a 
scene of joy, unparaiieled in the memory 
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of the oldest inhabitant, in consequence of 
the repeal of the Act allowing East India 
silk handkerchiefs to be sold for home 
congumption. The morning was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells, and other de- 
monstrattons of joy; and every Louse dis- 
played fags, or some specimen of British 
silk manufacture; some of which were 
extremely curious, and reflected great cre- 
dit on the manufacturers. In the evening 
i number of houses were illuminated. 


Dramatis Persone: profits. 

The benefits of the principal Performers 
at Coveut-garden Theatre have hitherto, 
with one or two exceptions, proved very 
productive. The receipts of the house 
were, on 


Miss O'Neill's night, about. . . . £650 
ee, ne ar ee 
Mr. Young's 500 
MPM eek es we «Te 
Mp. Emery’s . . 6 «© « «© « « §QO 
Me, lueiegoe 6. «ww st ce ce ww SS 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston'’s.s . . . . 400 
Miss Stepheusss . . . « + . - 800 


Cider will be a scarce beverage through- 
out Somersetshire this year, the orchards 
having been injured to a degree almost 
beyond precedent. 

Uncommon Assemblage of Sponsors. 

Atthe christening of the imfant son of 
Mr. ‘TI. Read, of Tannington, im Essex, 
a few days ago; there were present, the 
child’s two grand-fathers and graud mo- 
thers, two great graud-fathers and great 
grand-mothers, who all four stood sponsors 
for the child 


Singular Wedding.—Last week was mar- 
ried at Dowton, in Gloucestershire, by 
the Rev. W. Guaning, Mr. Wilson, a resi- 
dent near Stroud, to Sarah Lock, a young 
vipsy girl, belonging io a gang now hut- 
ted on the Common, in the vicinity of thet 
town. This happy event was celebrated 
by the ringing of bells and other demon. 
strations of joy. A handsome dinner was 
provided on the occasion at the Bull Inn, 
in Hinton. A ball followed, at which, the 
whole of the Gipsy Corps, and the inla- 
bitants for miles round, were present. At 
eleven o'clock the dingy tribe retired, but 
not before the father of the bride called 
for a pint pot, which he filled with Guineas 
and presented to the bridegroom. 


Yorkshire Society.— We notice, with 
pleasure, in this place, a benevolent insti- 
tution underthe abeve uname. It has for its 
object, the majntaining, clothing, and edu- 
cating the children of indigent Yorkshire- 
meu resident in Londen. ‘The anniversary 
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of this charity was lately held at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Earl Harewood.in the Chair; at 
which the report ofthe committee was read. 
In that report the committee recommended, 
(in our opinion wisely,) in the first instance, 
the female children of their indigent coun- 
trymen, as, from the dangers, difficulties, 
and misfortunes, to which they are particu- 
larly exposed, they are the most helpless of 
our race, and have, therefore, a greater 
claim upon our benevolence. At the same 
time, the committee express a hope that 
boys also will, in the course cf time, 
through the increased means afforded, 
become partakers of the general bene- 
fits of the institution —Lord Lascelles, 
in making acknowledgements, on behalf of 
the stewards, for thanks voted to them, 
declared his conviction that when the 
objects they had in view were more gene- 
rally known, every one would feel an 
interest in coutributing to the support of 
the charity, and that in time, it would, like 
the county, become the first in the kingdom. 
—Thus much we have thought it interest- 
ing to detail with respect to the Yorkshire 
Society, supported by Yorkshiremmen: we 
have only further to say—May other coun- 
tries, also, “ do likewise.” 

Fresh herrings were sold in the diffe- 
rent ports on the coast of Cumberlond the 
week before last, at twelve for one shil- 
ling. The fishery having begun so favour- 
ably, promises a bounteous piscine harvest. 

Fatconry.—On Monday May the 3th, 
the subscription hawks of Lord Rivers, 
Major Wilson, Mr. Downs, and others, 
after the races at Newmarket were flown 
off at some rooks in the flat, on which they 
pounced with great avidity, and speedily 
brought them down, to the great euter- 
tainment of the numerous spectators.—The 
same sport was resumed on Tuesday. 
Oxford. 

The Prize Compositions were adjudged 
as follows:— 

Chancellor's Prizes—English Essay : 
“The Effects of Colonization on the Parent 
State.” Mr. T. Arnold, B. A. Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, and Fellow Elect 
of Oriel. 

Latin Essay—* Inilla Philosophie Parte, 
que Moraii dicitur, tractanda, quenam st, 
precipue Aristotelice Discipline Virtus?” 
Mr. C. G. B. Daubeny, B. A. demy of 
Magdalen College. 

Latin Verse—“Evrope Pacatores Oro- 
nium invisentes.” Mr. A. Macdonuell, 
Student of Christ Church. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize—English 
Verse: “The Temple of Theseus,” Mr. 5. 
Rickards, Commoner of Uried College. 


University Prizes. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Parish Banks, for small savings.—-A_re- 
port of a Committee to whom it had 
been referred to inquire into the nature and 
success of Saving or Purish Banks, aud the 
plan and Regulations on which they ought 
to be established, in order to afford the 
greatest facility and iunducemeut to trades- 
men, servants, and labourers, to lay up 
their savings, was lately printed, and 
ordered to be disseminated throughout 
the country. 

This beneficial measure is gaining 
ground fast in Scotland, where we under- 
stand, near thirty of these establishments 
have been already instituted, and we give 
the following description of their purpose 
and use from an Udinburgh paper. The 
object of a deposit bauk iu a parish, is to 
afford an opportunity to the industrious and 
frugal among tradesmen, servants, labour- 
ers, aud others of the lower classes, to accu 
mulate the savings which they can occa- 
sionally spsre from their earnings and wa- 
ges.—By their rules of management they 
are permitted to deposit the smallest sum, 
(even so small as one shilling) ,; they re- 
ceive the most undoubted security for their 
mone;, asthe funds are placed in a respect 
able public bank ; they are left at liberty, 
(which is not the case in friendly societies 
to consult their own convenience as to the 
time and amount of their deposits; they 
draw compound interest, and they retoin 
the power of withdrawing their money, 
either in part or in full, according to their 
necessities or inclinations.—it will be ob 
vious, on the least reflection, that the per 
sons above described must be enabled to 
accomplish many purposes most desirable 
and advantageous for them by means of 
these rules of the parish banks. Every 
tradesman, every labourer, every servant 
of either sex, may at all times lay up the 
most trifling mite they can spare, easily, 
safely, and beneficially. They may avoid 
all the risk and loss of intrusting their 
money to persons whose security is doubt- 
ful. They may provide a resource for re- 
pairing an accidental misfortune, or for the 
wants of infirmity and old age; and they 
may thus secure themselves against the 
wwortification which they so laudably dis 
like and dread, of applying for support 
from public charity. 

Fisheries: increased value.—The value of 
#.0se estates to which a rigbt of fishery is 
established, have of late so much increased 
that one belonging to the Duke of Argyle, 
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annum, has been recently taken at the ad- | 
vanced rent of near 4,000/. per eel 
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An estate of this kind, neat Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, the property of Lord Reay, aud 
formerly producing but 300/. per annum, 
can now be letat the rent of 1,000/, per 
annum. 

A Beluga, or snow-white whale, was 
caught a few days agoin tie Firth of 
Forth, and brought to Edmbargh. It is 
a native of the Arctic Seas, and was never 
known before so far to the south. 

Potatoes : manner of planting. 

As this is the season for planting Pota- 
toes, it miay not be improper to mention, 
thet the cuts or sets taken from the top 
end grow sooner, 2ud much more luxuri- 
nit, than those cut fromthe root end ef 
the same Pot:toe—Edimbureh Chronicle. 

Commercial Exports. 

It appears from the manifests of the ear. 
goes of the Diana, Weeks, and of the 
Jomes and Agues, Walsh, cleared out 
from the Clyde for Jamaica, that these 
two vessels have on board upwar's of 
three and one-Lalf mulious of yards of cot- 
ton and linen goods, besides a great va- 
riety of other manufactured articles. These 
gouds occupied above 3,000 boxes, nearly 
2,000 trunks, and 450 bales. It is by 
thus exchanging the fruits of British skill 
and industry for the silver and gold of 
Mexico and Peru, that we make these 
mines our own. 

By recent accounts from Sutherland- 
shire, it appears that the emigrations to 
North America are very considerable m- 
deed. Three hundred fomi ies and up- 
wards go this season from the districts of 
Far and Edrachilles to Picton, under the 
agency of a man named Logan. 


Sutherland Coal Pit. 


In the county of Sutherland, in Scotland, 
a pit of coal was discovered about two or 
three yeors ago, coutrary to the opinion of 
many, who supposed that no coal was to be 
found north of the Tay. This coal has 
been wrought to a considerable extent, but 
time hes shewn that it seeins to possess one 
property peculiar fo itself. The refuse coal, 
of which a large quantity had been left 
to accumulate near the mouth of the pit, 
after having been exposed tothe air a con- 
siderable time, took fire of its own accord, 
and continued in a state of combustion tiil 


‘the whole was consumed. At present they 


have ceased towork the pit, partly on ac- 
count of this peculiar property of the coal, 
but chiefly that they may have time to 
clear away the refuse onthe surface. They 


'do not despair of opening the pit again, 


and of discovering a mode of preventing 




















Animal Manure, 


the deflagration: and preparatory to the 
recommencement of working it, they are 
siuking shafts in the direction in which 
they intend to proceed. 

Measles. —The measles have been alike 
prevalent and fatal this spring in many 
parts of Great Briton, In Tretand, though 
equally extended, they have been less in- 
jurious. in the Vouudling Hospital of 
Dublin, the most extensive institution of 
the kind in Europe, we are assured that 
five hundred children were recently, at 
the same period, afflicted with that disur- 
der, almost all of whom have recovered. 











Awimat Manure. 





We some time ago touk occasion to men- 
tion the experimeuts of a horticulturist 
who treated his trees with the dead bo- 
dies of animals, by way of quickening the 
vegetative process. Sir Elamphrey Devy 
has lately qlledged reasons for creating 
this practise into a system; he has added 
hiats for obtaining the purpose, in the 
best manver. The particulars are curi- 
ous in themselves; and may prove in- 
structive. It is one of those operations 
which natare has carried on, oua large 
sede, where haman foot has not trod for 


ures. 


Manures from animal substances, in 
general, require no chemical preparation 
to fit them forthe soil. The great object 
of the farmer is to blend them with the 
earthy constituents in a proper state of 
division, aad to prevent their too rapid de- 
composition. 

The eutire parts of the muscles of land 
animals are not commonly used as manure, 
though there are many cases in which 
such an application might be easily made. 
Horses, ‘ogs, sheep, deer, and other quad- 
rupeds that have died accidentally, or of 
divease, after their skips ave separated, are 
often sutered to remain exposed to the 
air, or immersed in water, till they are 
destroyed by birds or beasts of prey, or 
eutirely decomposed ; and in this case, 
most of their organized matter is lost to 
the laud on which they lie, and a consider- 
able portion of it isemployed in giving off 
noxious gascs to the atmosphere. 

By covering dead animals with fye or 
six times their Lulk of soil, mixed with 
oue part of Jime, and suffering them to 
remasu for a few months, their decompo- 
sition would impregnate the soil with 
soluble matters, so as to render it an ex- 
cellent manure ; and by mixing a hittle 
fresh quick lime with it at the time of its 
removal, the disagreeable effluvia woyld 
be ina great measure destroyed ; aud jt 
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miglt be applied in the same way as any 
other mauure to crops. 

Fish forms a powerful manure, in what- 
ever state it is.applied ; but it cannet be 
ploughed in too fresh, though the quautity 
should be limited... Mr. Youug records an 
experiment, in which herrings spread over 
a tield, and ploughed in for wheat, pro- 
duced so rank a crop, that it was entirely 
laid before harvest. 

The refuse pilchards in Cornwall are 
used throughout the couuty as a manure, 
with excellent effects, They are usually 
mixed with saud or seil, and sometimes 
with sea weed, to prevent them from fais- 
‘The eflects are 
perceived forseveral years. 

In the feus of Lincolnshire, Cambridges 
shire, aud Norfolk, the little fishes called 
sticklebacks, are caught in the shallow 
waters in such quantities, that they form g 
great article of manure in the land border- 
ing on the fens. a 





Composition OF AN UNCHANGEABLE CE- 
ment. By M. Tuenarn. 


The followiug cement has been used with 
grevt success in covering terraces, lining 
basins, soldering stones, &c. and it every 
where resists the filtration of water ; it is 
so hard that it scratches iron. [t is formed 
of 93 parts of well burut brick or clay, 
and seven parts of litharge and of linseed 
oil. Nothing*can be more simple than its 
composition or the manner of. ysing it. 
The brick and litharge are pulverised, the 
latter must always be reduced to a very 
fine powder; they are mixed together, 
and enough linseed oil added to the mix- 
ture, to give it the consistence of thin 
plaster. It is then applied in the manner 
of plaster, the body that is to be covered 
being always preyiously wetted with a 
sponge. ‘This precaution is indispensible, 
otherwise the oil would filter through the 
body, and prevent the mastic from acquir- 
ing the desirable degree of hardness. When 
it is extended over a large surface, it some- 
times happens to have flaws init, which must 
be filled up with afresh quantity of the ce- 


ment. In three or four days it becomes 
firm. 

a a 

Tso? oe 








The following cautions deserve attention : 
they may prevent losses and dangers. 


If a person, journeying in the night, 
wishes to avoid being led astray by the 
ignis fatuus, the. most secure method is to 
carry a Jamp.in lits own hand. 

Wherever sulphut is burnt, as in vitriol 
manufactories, the workmen always lose 
ther hesth, and yery speedily too. 
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Panorama Office, June 27, 1815, 


oe 


Exit Tyrannus!!! 


A noble beginning, to what should have 
been a Periscope of Periscopes! A man 
struck with astonishment, is not expected 
to display his eloquence. ‘The faculties 
may be lost, as well in contemplation of 
the past, as in speculation on the future. 
We are, confessedly, reduced to the simple 
beginning of long speeches in a certain 
assembly—“ Mr. Speaker, | want words to 
express’ ——The magician who could shew 
us in a glass, as he revolved it in his hand, 
the events of the moment with the some 
rapidity as they really occur, would deserve 
to be placed at the head of his profession. 

Our last left France under the Second Em- 
perorship of Nupoleon the First ; our pre- 
sent, finds France under the first’ Emperor- 
ship of Napoleon the Second :—that is to 
say, if Napoleon the First may have his 
way. In short, Buoxararte was anpt- 
CATED IN FAVOUR OF HIS SON; Which is the 
very game he intended to play before he set 
his foot the last time ou the soil ofthe Great 
Nation. Did he think to cajole the Allies 
into an acquiescence with his scheme? He 
did. Does he think now to cajole them > 
No: but, he could do no better, for the 


vanes of prolonging the miserivs of 
‘rance; it was the most effectual proceed- 
ing in his power. 


As we observed, Murat, in Italy was 
unxincep, by the advance of Austrian 
troops and British ships to Naples, his ca- 
pital (May 11th). He was defeated in his 
cbject of revolutionizing Italy; be failed 
in his attempt to cut his way through the 
Austrians at Tolentino, May 8. Murat ar- 
rived at his capital, just in time to escape 
from it, distinguished under another name, 
with a British pass, intended for another 
person. 

lis army capitulated May 21. The 
populace of Naples rose against his family; 
and the Austrians were entreated to enter 
the city before the time agreed on ;—which, 
to restore order in some degree, they did, 
at two o'clock in the morning of May 22, 
during the height of the tamult. 

Murat escaped to France: his Queen 
and family are sent under the British flag to 
Trieste, and very probably from thence, 
under Austrian convoy, to the fortress of 
Gratz. 

Thus was a principal member of the 
conspiracy of Elba disposed of. The Aus- 
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trians were now at liberty to pour their 
tropps into the South of France. Thus 
was the last King of the Buonopartean Dy- 
nasty Cethroned ; and there remains cnly 
the Master Tyrant himself. With the 
lightning swiftness, for which he is fa- 
mous, Buonapsrte travelled from Paris, 
to head his army inthe north. Te com- 
menced his irruption into the plains of 
Relgium June loth. and brought to action 
the Prussian posts scattered ou the Sam- 
lve: they retired, of conrse. His fighting 
force is from 120, to 130,000 troops. 

The next day witnessed a very severe 
raction agvinst the Prussians, principally ; 
who resisted most violently ; end sustained, 
as well as inflicted, great !oss. But this, 
with its conseqnences, will be best given in 
the word's of the heroes themselves. 


Tare Duke or Weviincron’s account. 
Waterloo, June 19, 1815. 


My Lorn, — Buonaparte having col- 
lected the ist, 2d, Sd, 4th, and 6th corps 
of the French army and the Imperial 
Guards, and nearly all the cavalry ou the 
Sambre, aud between that river and the 
Meuse, between the 10th and 14th of 
the mouth, advanced on the5th, and at- 
tacked the Prussion posts at Thoin and 
Lobez, on the Sambre, at daylight in the 
morning.—I did not hear of these events 
till the evening of the 1th, and [ im- 
mediately ordered the troops to prepsre to 
march; and afterwards to march to the 
left, as soon as | had intelligence from other 
quarters to prove that the enemy's move- 
ment upou Charleroi was the real aitack.— 
The enemy drove the Prussian posts from 
the Sambre ou that day; and Gen. Zieten, 
who commanded the corps which hed been 
at Charlerci, retired upon Fleuras; end 
Marshal Prince Blucher concentreted 
the Prussian army upon Sombref, holding 
the villeges in frout of his position of St. 
Amand and Ligny. The enemy conti- 
nued his march along the road from 
Charleroi towerds Trusse's, and on the 
same evening, the 15th, attacked a brigade 
of the army of the Netherlands, onder the 
Prince de Weimar, posted at Trasne, and 
forced it back to the farm-house on the 
some road, called Les Quatre Bras.—'The 
Prince of Orange immediately reinforced 
this briga@e with another of the same civi- 
sion, under General Perponcher, and in 
the morting early regained part of the 
ground which had been lost, so as to have 
the command of the communication lead- 
ing from Nivelles and Brussels, with Mar- 
chal Blucher’s position. Jn the mean time 
I had directed the whole army to march 
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upon Les Quatre Bros, and the 5th divi- 
sion under Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Picton, ar- 
rived at about balf-past two in the day, fol- 
lowed by the corps of troops under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and afterwards by 
the contingent of Nassau. At this time 
the enemy commenced an attack upon 
Prince Biucher with his whole force, ex- 
cepting the Ist and 2d corps, and a corps of 
cavalry under General Kellermann, with 
which he attacked our posts at Les Quatre 
sras. The Prussian army maintained 
their position with their usual gallantry 
and perseverance, against a great disparity 
of numbers, as the 4th corps of their army; 
under General Bulow, had uot joined, and 
I was not able to assist them as | wished, 
as L was attacked myself; and the troops, 
the cavalry in particular, which had a long 
distance to march had not arrived.—We 
maintained our position also, and com- 
pletely deveate] and repulsed all the ene- 
my's attempts to get possession of it. The 
enemy repertedly attacked us with a large 
body of infantry and cavalry, supported 
by a numerous and powerful artillery ; he 
made several charges with the cavalry 
upon our infantry, bat all were repulsed 
im the steadiest manner. In this affair 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, 
the Duke of Brunswick, and Lieut. Gen. 
Sir ‘T. Picton, and Major General Sir 
James Kempt, aud Sir Denis Pack, who 
were engaged from the commencement of 
the enemy's attack, highly distinguished 
themselves, as well as Lieut. Gen. Charles 
Baron Alten, Major Gen. Sir C. Hatket, 
Lieutenant Gen. Cooke, aud Major Gene- 
rals Maitland and Byng, as they succes- 
sively arrived. The troops of the 5th di- 
vision and those of the Brunswick corps 
were long and severely engaged, and 
conducted themselves with the utmost gal- 
Jantry. [T must particularly mention the 
sth, 42d, 70th, and 92d regiments, and 
the battalion of Hanoverians.—Our loss 
was great, as your Lordship will perceive 
by the inclosed return, and I have parti- 
cularly to regret his Serene Highness the 
Duke of Brunswick, who fell, fighting 
gallantly at the head of his troops.—Al- 
though Marshal Blacher had maintained his 
position at Sombref, he still found himself 
mach weakened by the severity of the 
coutest in which he had been engaged, 
and as the 4th corps had not arrived, he 
determined to fall back, and concentrate 
his army upon Wavre; and he marched 
in the night after the action was over.— 
This movement of the Marshal's rendered 
necessary a corresponding one on my part ; 
and I retired from the farm of Quatre 
Bras upon Genappe, and thence upon Wa- 
« ? 
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terloo the next morning, the !7th, at ten 
o'clock. The enemy made no effort to 
pursue Marshal Blucher. On the contrary, 
a patrole which | sent to Sombref in the 
morning, found all quiet, aud the enemy's 
videttes fell back as the patroles advanced, 
Neither did he attempt to molest our 
march to the rear, although made in the 
middle of the day, except by foilowing, 
witha large body of cavalry, brought from 
his right, the cavalry under the Earl of 
Uxbridge. This gave Lord Uxbridge 
an opportunity of charging them with the 
Ist Life Guards, upon their debouche 
from the village of Genappe, upon which 
occasion his Lordship has declared himself 
to he well satisfied with that regiment. 
The position which [ took up in front 
of Waterloo, crossd the high roads from 
Charleroi and Nivelle, and its right thrown 
back to a ravine near Merke  Briane, 
which was occupied ; and iis left ex- 
tended to a height above the hamlet Ter 
la Haye, which was likewise occupied.— 
In front of the right centre and near the 
Nivelle road, we occupied the house and 
garden of Hougoumont, which covered the 
return of that flank; and in front of the left 
centre, we occupied the farm of La Haye 
Sainte. By our left we communicated 
with Marshal Prince Blucher, at Wavre, 
through Ohaim ; and the Marshal had 
promised me that in case we should be 
attacked he would support me with one 
or more corps, as might be necessary. The 
enemy collected his army, with the excep- 
tiou of the 3d corps, which had been sent 
to observe Marshal Blucher, on a range of 
heights in our front, in the course of the 
night of the 17th and yesterday morning ; 
and about ten o'clock he commenced a fu- 
rious attack upon our post at Hougoumont. 
I had occupied that post with a detach- 
ment from General Byng's brigade of 
Guards, which was in position in its rear; 
and it was for some time under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. Macdonel, and after- 
wards of Colonel Home; and | am happy 
to add that it was maintained through- 
out the day with the utmost gallantry by 
these brave troops, notwithstanding the 
repeated efforts of large bodies of the 
enemy to obtain possession of it. This 
attack upon the right of our centre was 
accompanied by a very heavy cannonade 
upon onr whole line, which was destined 
to support the repeated attacks of cavalry 
and infantry occasionally mixed, but some- 
times separate, which were made upon it. 
In one of these, the enemy carried the 
farm house of La Haye Sainve, as the de- 
tachment of the light battalion of the 
legion which occupied it had expended 
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all its ammunition, and the enemy occupied 
the only communication there was with 
them. The enemy repeatediy charged 
our infantry wih his cavalry, but these 
attacks were uniformly unsuccessful, and 
they afforded opportunities to our caval- 
ry to charge, in one of which, Lord F. 
Somerset's brigade, consisting of the | ife 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards, aud Ist Dra- 
goon Guords, highly distinguished them- 
selves; as did that of Major-General Sir 
W. Pousonby, having taken many prison- 
ers and an eagle. These attacks were re- 
peated till about seven in the evenine, 
when the enemy made a desperate etiort 
with the cavalry and infaptry, sepported 
by the fire of artillery, to force our left 
centre near the farm of La Haye Suinte, 
which, aflier a severe contest, was defeated, 
and having observed that the troops re- 
tired from this attack in great confusion, 
and that the march of Gen. Bulow's corps 
by Enschermont upon Planchnorte and 
La Belle Alliance, had begun to take 
effect, and as I could perceive the fire of 
his cannon, aint as Marshal Prince Bluc her 
had joined in person, with a corps of his 
army to the left of our line by Ohaim, I de- 
termined to attack the enemy, and imme- 
diately advanced the whole line of in- 


fautry, supported by the cavalry and artil- 
lery. The attack sneceeded in every 
point; the enemy was forced from his po 


sition on the heights, and fled inthe utmost 
confusion, leaving behind him, as far os 
T could jadge, one hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, with their ammnunrion, which 
fell into our bonds. T continued the pur- 
suit ti}! long after cork, and then disconti 
nvedit only on account of the fatigue of ou 
troops, who hod been engaged Caring 
twelve hours, and because [found mysell 
on the same road with Marshal Blacher, 
who assured me of his intention to follow 
the cnemy throughout the night; he has 
sent me word this morning that he had 
taken sixty pieces of cannon belonging to 
the. Imperial Guard, and several car- 
riages. baggage, &c. belonging to Buona- 
parte, in Ge pappe. I propose to move, 
this morning upon Nivelles, and not to dis- 
continue my operations. 

Your Lordship will observe, that such 
a desperate action cou'd not be fought, 
and such adventages could not be gained 
without great loss; end! am sorry to add, 
that ours has been immense. In Lieut. 
Gen. Sir T. Picton, bis Majesty has sus- 
tained the loss of an officer who has fre- 
quently distinguished himself in his serv ce, 
aod he fell gloriously Jeading his divisicn 
to a charge with havonets, by which oe 


of the most serious attacks made by the 
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enemy on our position, was defented.— 
The Earl of Uxbridge, after having suc- 

cessfully got through ‘this arduous day, 
received a wound by almost the last shot 
fired, which will, Lam afraid, deprive his 
sty for some time of his services. His 
Roval Highness the Prince of Orange, 
distinguished himself by his gallantry and 
conduct, till he received a wound from a 
musket ball through the shoulder, which 
obliged him to quit the field. It gives me 





the greatest satisfaction to assure your 
Lordship, thet the army never, upon any 
occasion, conducted itself better. The 


division of Guards, under Lieutevant-Ge- 
neral Cooke, who is severely wounded ; 
Major-General Maitland end Major-Gen. 
3vng, set an example which was followed 
by all; and there is no Officer, nor de- 
scription of troops, that did not behave 
well, T must, however, particularly men- 
tion, for his Royal Highness’s approbation, 
Lieutenant-General Sir H. Clinton, Ma- 
jor General Adom, Lieutenant-Geners! 
Charles Baron Alten, severely wounded ; 
Major-General Sir Colin Halket, — se- 
verely wounded ; Colonel Ompteda, Colo- 
nel Mitchell, commanding a brigade of 
the 4th division ; Major-Generals Sir 
James Kempt ond Sir Denis Pack, Major- 
feneral Lambert, Mojor-General Lord 
i. Somerset, Major-General Sir W. Pon- 
sonby, Major-General Sir C. Grant, and 
Major-General Sir TH. Vivien 5; Major- 
Geveral Sir O. Vandeloar; Mejor-General 
Count Dornbere. | am also particularly 
indebted to Gen. Lord [Hitt for his assist- 
anee and conduct upon this as upon all 
former occasions.” 

His Grace highly praises the other de- 
portments of his army, also: he also ap- 
plauds the Prusssans; and particularly the 
attack by Gen. bnlow. 

li wassoon felt by the public that this 
battle was of consequence; but none ven- 
tured to give it its real consequence. Find- 
ing ell was Jost, Buon ‘parte fled to Paris, 
with the same velocity as he bad quitted 
that city; and he entered his palace! at 
eleven o'clock at night, on the 2ist. Im- 
mediately was published the following ac- 
count of the great batt!e of the 18th, 


BATTLE OF MOUNT ST. JOHN, 


At nine in the morning the rain having 
somewhat diminished, the Ist corps put it- 
self in motion and placed itself with the 
left on the road to Brussels, and opposite 
the village of Mount St. Jolin, which op- 
posed the centre of the enemy's junction. 
The second corps leaned its right upon the 
road to Brussels, aud its lefi upon a small 
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wood within cannon shot of the English 
army. The cuirsssiers were in reserve be- 
hind, and the guards in reserve upon the 
heights. ‘The 6th corps, with the cavalry 


of Geaeral D’Aumout, aider the orders of 


Count Lobau was destined to proceed ia 
rear of our right tooppose a Prussian corps 
which appeared to beve escaped Marshal 
Grouchy, and to intead to fail upou our 
right flank, en intestion which had been 
made known to us by vur reports, and by 
a letter from a Prussian Geueral taken by 
our light troops. 

The troops were full of ardour. We es- 
timated the forve of the English army at 
80,000 men. We supposed that a Prussian 
corps which might be in line towards the 
right might be 15,000 men. ‘The enemy's 
force then was upwards of 90,000—our's 
jess numerous. 

At noon, all the preparations being ter- 
minated, Prinee Jerome, commanding a 
division of the 2d corps, and destined to 
form the extreme jet of it, bore upon the 
woot! of which the euemy occupied a part. 
The canuonade began. ‘The enemy sup- 
ported with 30 pieces of caunon the troops 
he had sent to keep the wood. We made 
also on our side dispositions of artillery. At 
one o'clock Prince Jerome was master of 
all the wood, aud the whole English army 
fell behiad a curtain. Count derion then 
attacked the village of Mont St. Jean, aud 
supported his attack with 80 pieces of can- 
non, which must have occasioned great 
loss tothe English army. Ali the etioris 
were upon the Platcau. A brigade of the 
Ist division of Couut d’ Erlou took the vil- 
lage of Mout St. Jean; a secoud brigade 
was charged by a corps of English cavairy; 
which occasioned it much loss. A the 
same moment a division of Eagiish cavaliy 
charged the battery of Count @isnou by 
its right, aud disorganised several pieces , 
but the cuirassiers of General Milhaud 
charged that divisiou, three regimeuts of 
which were broken aud cut up. 

It was three ia the afternoou. The Em- 
pevor made the guard edvauce to place tt 
inthe plain upon the grouud which the 
Ist corps had occupied at the outset of the 
battle. This corps was already iu acvauce. 
The Prussian division, whose woven.eut 
had beeu foreseen, then eugaged with the 
light troops of Couut Lobau, spreading iis 
force upou our whole right flauk. Lt was 
expedicut, before undertaking any thing 
elsewhere, to wait for the eveut of that at- 
tack. [lence, al! the measures of reserve 
were ready to succour Count Lobou and 
overwhelm the Prussian corps, when it 
should have advanced. 

That doue, the Emperor had the design 
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| of leading an attack upon the village of 
Mont st. Jean, from which he expected 
decisive success: but by 2 movement of 
impatience so frequent tm our military ag- 
nals, aud which has often been so fatal to 
us, the cavalry of reserve having perceived 
a retrograde movement made by the Eu- 
glish to sheiter themselves from our bat- 
teries, from which they had suffered su 
much, crowned the heights of Mout St. 
Jean, and charged the infantry. This 
movement, which made in time, and sup- 








ported by the reserves, ought to have de- 
cided the day, made in an isolated manner, 
and before affairs on the right were ter- 
mipated, became fatal. 

Ulaving no means to countermand it, the 
enemy shewing several wiasses of cavalry 
and iufantry, and his two divisious of cui- 
rassiers being engaged, all our cavairy rau 
at ihe same moment to support their com- 
rades. ‘There for three bours uum rous 
charges were made, which cuabled us to 
penetrate several squares, and to take some 
standards of the light infantry, an advap- 
tage out of proportion to the loss which 
our cavalry experieaced by the grave shot 
aud musket firing. It was impossibie to 
dispose of our reserves of infantry until we 
had repu'sed the flank attack of the Prus- 
sizu corps, This attack still was pro- 
louged, and perpendicularly upon our right 
flank. The Emperor seut thither General 
Duhesme with the young guard and seve- 
rai battalions of reserve. ‘he enemy was 
kept iv check, repulsed and fell back—he 
had exhausted his forces, vic’ we had no- 
thing more to fear. It is this moment that 
was indicated for au attack upou the centre of 
the enemy. As the cuirassiers suileres by 
the grape shot, we sent four battalious of 
the widdle guard to project ihe cuirass'ers, 
keep the positious, and, if possible, diseu- 
gage aud draw back into the plain a part 
of our cavalry. 

Two other battalions were sent to keep 
themselves en poterce upou the extreme 
left of the division, which had maneuvred 
upon our flanks, in order uot to have any 
uLecsiness on thet side—the rest was dis- 
posed in reserve apart to occupy the potence 
ia the rear of Mout st. Jean, part upon the 
pluteau ia the rear of the field of battle, 
which formed our reserve position. 

Iu this state of affairs the battle was 
gained; we occupied all the positions 
which the enewy occupied at the outsct of 
the battle; our cavalry having beea too 
soon and too ill employed, we could no 
longer hope for decisive success. But Mar- 
shal Grouchy, having learned the move- 
ments of the Prussian corps warched upon 
the rear of that corps, which imsured us a 
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signal snecess for next day. After eight 
hours fire and charges of infantry and ca- 
valry, all the army saw with joy the battle 
gained and the field of battle in our power. 

At half-after eight o'clock four battalions 
of the middle guard who had been sent to 
the platform on the other side of St. Joho, 
in order to support the cuirassiers, being 
greatly annoyed by their fire, endeavoured 
to carry the batteries with the bayonet. 
At the end of the day, a charge directed 
against their flank by several Luglish 
squidrons put them in disorder, and 
obliged them to recross the Ravine. — 

Several regiments near at hand seeing 
some troops belonging to the Guard in 
confusion, believed it was the old Guard, 
and ia consequence fled in disorder. The 
ery, “all es lost, the Guard is Criver back,” 
was heard on every side ‘The soldiers 
pretend even that on many points several 
1l|-disposed persons cried out sauve qui peut. 
However that may be, a complete panic 


spread itself throughout the whole field of 


battle, and they threw themselves in the 

* greatest disorder on the line of communi- 
cation; soldiers, cannoneers, caissoons, all 
hurry to this poiut ; the old Guard, which 
Ws lo reserve, was attacked, and com- 
pletcly cut up. 

In an instant, the whole army was no 
thing but a mass of confusion : all the 
soldiers and arms were mixed pel mel, and 
it was utterly impossible to form a single 
corps. The enemy, who perceived this 
great confusion, immediately attacked with 
their cavalry, and increased the disorder, 
and such was the confusion owing to night 
coming on, that it was impossible to rally 
the troops, and point oot to them their 
error. ‘I'hus a battle terminated, a day of 
false maiceuvres rectified, the greatest suc 
cess insured for the next day, all was lost by 
means of a momentary panic! The squa- 
drons placed by the side of the Emperor 
were disorganized and destroyed by an 
overwhelming force, and there was nothing 
Jeft but to follow the torrent. 
reserve, all the baggage which had re- 
passed the Sambre, in short every thing in 
the fie!d of battle, reniained in the power 
of the enemy. 

It was impossible to wait for the troops 
on our right; every one knows what the 
bravest army ia the world is, when thus 
mixed and thrown into confusion, 
when its organization no Jonger exists. 
The Emperor crossed the Sambre at Char 
Jeroi at five o'clock in the moraing. Pbil- 
Jippeville aud Avesnes have been assigned 
as the points of re-uniou. 

The Prince Jetome, General Morand, 


anc 


gnd. other generals, have there rallied a 
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part of the army. Marshal Grouchy, with 
the corps on the right, 1s moving on the 
Lower Sambre. 

The loss of the enemy must have been 
very great, if we may judge from the nuni- 
ber of standards we have taken from then, 
and from the retrograde movemeut which 
he has made ;—ours cannot be calculated 
till after the troops shall have been col- 
lected. Previously to the confusion which 
took place, we had already experienced 
a very considerable loss, particularly ia 
our cavalry, so fatally, though so bravely 
eugaged. Notwithstanding these immense 
losses, this brave cavalry coustantly kept 
the position it had taken from the Engtish; 
and only abandoned it when the tumult 
and disorder of the field of battle forced it. 
In the midst of the night, and obstacles 
which eucumbered their route, it could 
not preserve its own organization, 

The artillery was as usual covered with 
glory. The carriages belonging to the 
head quarters remaiued in their ordinary 
position ; no retrograde movement Lemg 
judged necessary. In the course of the 
night they fell into the euxemy'’s hands. 
Such was the result of the battle of Mont 
St. Jean, so glorious for the French armies, 
but, so fatal,” : 

[The above Official Account is published 
in a second edition of the Mouiteur of the 
Qist. It is preceded by an account of the 
previous aciious on the 1dth, 1Gth, aud 
17th, which we have uot roo for, nor is it 
now of inuch pnportance. } 


The communication of these disasters to 
his Legislative Chambers produced various 
stormy discussions. Nobody knew to whom 
to look for advice, or direction: but, the 
general will sufficiently manifested itself 
“gaint committing auother army to the 
care éf Napoleon, in order to support: his 
crown and dignity. [le was in fact, forced 
to resigu bis recency re-assumed honours, 
and this resignation be expressed in the 
following Declaration: 


BUGNAPARTES DECLARATION 
PRENCH PEOPLE. 


TO THE 


“ Frenchmen!—I commencing war for 
maintaining the national independence I 
relied on the union of al) efforts, of all 
wills, and the concurrence of all the na- 
tional authorities. | had reason to hope 
for success, aud | braved all the declara- 
tions of the Powers against me. 

« Circumstauces appear tome changed. 
Joffer myselfas # sacrifice tothe hatred of 
the enemies of Vrance. May they prove 
sincere In their declarations, and have 
really directed them only against my pow- 
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er! My political life is terminated, and I 
proclaim my son under the title of Napo 
leon Il. Emperor of the French. 

“The present Ministers will provision- 
ally form the Council of the Government 
The iiterest which IT take in my son in- 
duces me to invite the Chambers to form 
without delay the Regency by a law. 

“ Unite all for the public safety, in or- 
der to remain an independent nation. 


“ NAPOLEON,” 


By this, he hopes 1. either to reign in 
the name of his son, an infant: or, 2. to 
find occasion, should one offer, to observe, 
that “he resigned only on condition his 
sou should reign. that condition remain- 
ing unfulfilled, his resignation is null, aud 
he may resume again.” 


- (Signed) 


The persous to whom the power of the 
State devolved, are Carnot, Fouche, Gre- 
nier, Caulncourt, and their associates, 
among the vilest of the Jacobin party. 
These wou'd sooner or later, have Cis- 
placed Napoleon, aud perhaps, have taken 
his life: what they may now do is uncer- 
tain. In the mean wile, the Duke of 
Wellington is marching on Paris, by one 
road, the Prussians are marching by. ano- 
ther road; and that city,—should it. at- 
tempt to defend itself, is lost: it will be- 
come liable to all the horrors of a metro- 
polis taken by storm. The Parisians 
dread the Prussiaus, whose enmity is raised 
tothe highest by horror at barbarities in- 
flicted on their countrymen by the French. 

The complete deiails of the consequences 
ef this single battle are not before us. It 
should seem that the French Army had 
disappeared from the face of the earth: i 
is whoLLy disposed of iu the most wonder- 
ful manyer, 1 killed, wounded, or pri- 
soners: all its cannon jost—above 30 
pieces; all its ammunition, all its baggage, 
the private papers of Napoleon, his coach, 
with every thing. [is famous Imperial 
Guards—the tower of his strength, are 
destroyed—in short, nothing is saved. 

The King of France has once more set 
his foot ou French ground. ‘Phe Duke of 
Wellington has, before this can reach the 
reader, taken a peep at Paris through his 
spying glass. What more can we say? 
Pacts crowd fast upon us. We have lived 
to witness what would not have been be- 
lieved, the march of an English Army to 
Paris! ;—What next may happen, exceeds 
all possible foresight :—especially of par- 
ties so lost in astonishment, as we confess 
ourselves to be. 
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ProsstaN. Narrative. 

The battle began at three p. m The 
enemy brought up above 130,000 men The 
Prussian army was 80,000 strong. The 
village of St. Amand was the first point 
attacked by the enemy, who carried it af- 
ter a vigorous resistance, He then directed 
his efforts against Ligny; it is a large vil- 
lage solidly built, situated on a rivulet of 
the same name. It was there that a con- 
test began which may be considered as one 
of the most obstinate recorded iu history. 
Villages have often been taken and reta- 
ken, but here the battle continued for five 
hours in the villages themselves, and the 
movements forwards or backwards were 
coufined to avery narrow space, Lach 
army had behind the part of the village 
which it occupied, great masses of infaatry, 
which maiutained the combat, and were 
coutinually renewed by the reinforcements 
which they received from their rear, as 
well as from the heights on the right and 
left. About 200 canuon were directed 
from both sides against the village, on fire 
in several places at once. 

Our infantry, posted behind Ligny, 
though forced to retreat, did not suffer it- 
self to be discouraged either by being sur- 
prised by the enemy in the Carkness, a cir- 
cumstanuce which exaggerates in the mind 
of mau the dangers to which he finds Lim- 
self exposed, or by the idea of seeing itself 
surrounded on all sides. Vormed in mas- 
ses it coolly repulsed alf the attacks of the 
cavalry, and retreated in good order upon 
the heights, whence it continued its retro- 
gade movement upon Tilly. In couse- 
quence of the sudden irruption of the e e- 
uty’s cavalry, several of ‘our cannons, in 
their precipitate retreat, had taken diree- 
tious which led them to defiles, in which 
they necessarily fell into disorder; in this 
manurr fifteen pieces fell into the hands of 
the enemy. A quarter of aleague from 
ficid of battle thearmy formed again. 

The battle was Jost, but not our honour. 
Our soldiers had fought with a bravery 
which equalled every expectation ; their 
fortitude remained unshaken, because 
every one retained confidence in lis owa 
strength, On this day Vield) Marshal 
Blucher had encountered the greatest dan- 
gers. A charge of cavaty, led on by him- 
self, had failed, whi'e that of the enemy 
was vigorously pursuing, a musket shot 
struck the Field Marshal's herse. The 
animal, far from being stopped im_ his ca- 
reer by this wound, began to gallop more 
furiously, till it dropped down dead. The 
Fie'd Marshal, stunned by the fall, lay en- 
tangled under the horse. The enemy's 
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curassiers, following up théir advantages, 
advanced; our last horsemen had already 
passed by the Field Marshal: an Adjutant 
General alone remaited with him, and had 
ust alighted, resolved to share his fate. 

he danger was vreat but heaven watched 
overus. The enemy pursuing their charge, 
passed rapidiy by the Field Marshal with- 
out seeing him; tle next moment a second 
charge of our cavalry having repulsed 
them, they again passed by bim with the 
same precipitation, not perceiving him airy 
more than they frad done the first time. 
Then, but not without difficu’ty, the Field 
Marshal was disengaged ‘from under the 
dead horse, und lie immediately mounted 
adragoon horse. 

Tt was ha‘f past seven, and the issue of 
the bettie was still uncertain. ‘The whole 
of the fourth corps, and a part of the second, 
tuder General. Pesch, had successively 
come up. ‘The French troops fought with 
desperate fury ; however, some uncertaint: 
Was perceived in their movements; it was 
observed, that some pieces of cannon were 
retreating. At this moment, the first co- 
Jumv of the corps of Ceveral Ziethen ar- 
rive’ on the points of attack, near the 
of Smouhen, ov the enemy's right 
flank, ad instantly charged. This move- 
ment decided the defert of the eneniy. 
The right wing was broken in three places , 
he abandoned his positions Our troops 
raslied forward at the pas de charge, and 


vil eve 


attacked him on all sides, while at the | 


same time, tlie whole Euglish line ad- 
Vvaneed. 

Circumstences were'entirely favourable 
to the attack formed by the Prussian army , 
the ground rose in au amphitheatre, so that 
our ertillery could freely open its fire, frou 
the summit of a great mony heights, which 
Tose gradually above each other, aud in the 
jutervals of which the troops desceuded 
jito the plain, formed ito brigeres, and 
in the greatest order, while fresh corps 
coulinue!!y unfolded ‘themselves, issaing 
from the forést on the height behind us. 
The enemy, however, sti] preserved meaus 
to retreat, till the village of Planchenoil, 
which he had in his rear, and which was 
defended by the guard, was, after ‘several 
bloody attacks, carried by storm. 

From that time the retreat became a 
rout, which soon spread through the whole 
Fiench army, which, in its dreadful confu 
sion, hurrying ayvay every thing that at- 
tempted to stop if, soon assumed the ap- 
pesrance of the flight of an army of barba- 
rians. It was half-past niue, ‘Phe Field 
Marshal assembled al! the superior officers, 
and gave orders to send the lust horse and 
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the last man in pursuit of the enémy. The 
van of the army accelerated its merch. The 
French army, pursued without intermission, 
was absolately disorganised. The cause- 
way presented the appearance of an im- 
mense shipwreck—it was covered with an 
innumerable quantity of cannon, caissons, 
carriages, baggage, arms, and wrecks of 
every kind. Those of the enemy who had 
attempted to repose for a time, and had not 
expected to be so quickly pursued, were 
driven from more than nine bivouacs. Tn 
some villages they attempted to maintain 
themselves; but as soon as they heard the 
beating of our drums, or the sound of our 
trumpet, they either fled or threw them- 
selves into the houses, where they were cut 
down or made prisouers. It was imoon- 
light, which greatly favoured the pursuit, 
for the whole march was but a continued 
chase, either in the corn-fields, or the 
houses. 

At Genappe, among many other equi- 
peges, the carriage of Napoleon was 
teken; he had just left it to mouut on 
horseback, and in his hurry had forgetten 
init bis sword and. hot. Thus the affair 
continued till break of day. About 
10,000 men, in the most complete disorder, 
the remains of the whole ariny, have saved 
themselves retreating through Charleroi, 
pitty without arms, and carrying with 
them only 27 pieces of their numerous ar- 
tillery. 

By a happy chance, Field-\arshal 
Blucber and Lord Wellington met in the 
davk, and mutually saluted each other as 
victors, 

We ought not to have omitted the faree 
plaved by Napoleon, call the Champ de 
Mac: UW had but little effect ; and that 
itt!e has vanished 

The new Jacobin Government has sett 
to the Allies ofiers of Peacc /—Prace 
witnu Jacouins!!! 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's C ffi é¢ House, June 20, T8115. 


The sentiment expressed by the Chan. 
cellor of the Kkxchequer, that the preseut 
war wou!'d vot be a naval war, has had 
vreat effect on the prices of naval stores in 
general Rough Turpentine, which had 
got up above 36s. is now done at 27s. 
spirits, town drawn, 6. fore in, 5d. 10s, 
Tar considerably lower: Stockholm tag 
has declined 45 


—— 
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The demand for Spirits has been of late 
very limited: Rum if intended to be sold, 
must be offered lower: Brandy is offering 
considerably under the late currenty; a@ 
fuil supply beimy oow anticipated from 
France. Hollands, much as of late. 

Government took lately 200,000 gallons 
of Rum, by contract advertised for, and 
about 5,000 more were added. The aver- 
age price was 3s 6d. 

Vhe demand for Hemp, towards which 
speculation had directed itself, has uot taken 
place ; and, now, certaiuiy will not take 
place. The prices may be considered as 
nomial; but those whe thought to make a 
good thing of it have failed. 

Tobacco has received some suppties, but 
not enough to cheek the market: those 
who have a good quality on hand, obtain 
their own prices for it. 

Coffee has suffered a little—but, very 
little, from the immense quvwitities brought 
forward for sale, 23,600 bags at the India 
House, with other sales, seemed to be more 
than the market could meet; however, it 
has uot proved so. ‘The whole has found 
purchasers, with tolerable briskness, aud 
toward the eud, with prices absolutely 
mproving. Perhaps Dutch coffee should 
be excepted; that continues, at ‘present, 
only in limited demand. 

Suear follows pretty closely. The bu- 
siness done is extensive and general: partly 
from the readiness of purchasers to meet on 
fuir terms. The old and inferior browns 
hang heavily on hand; aud must look a 
little lower. The Sugars of strong and 
fine descriptions, are the article sought af- 
ter. The refiued market has risen 2s. 
Goods scarce. The refiners and wholesale 
grocers have been completely out of stock. 
There is now a probability of supply from 
Martinique and Guadaloupe : these sugars 
are now allowed by Government for home 
consumption. Exportation is looked to for 
the sale of considerable quaiutities. 

Corron has been under very great or- 
ders, for exportation to France. At. this 
moment. however, the aspect of affairs in 
France is such as to make every man cau- 
tious; and the shippers hold their bauds. 
This prudeat suspeusion hos bad its effect 
ou the market, which has become some- 
what overcast; and the quantity really 
soid, is principally for home consumption. 
Under these circumstances, the prices con- 
tinue steady, though the quantity sold be 
diminished; and in case of the advantages 
vexpected from Lord Wellington's victory 
at Waterloo being realized, there.can be 
no doubt, bat what this article will experi- 
eyce, probably a greater demand than ever. 
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The sales of American cotton have lately 
fluctuated, and are likely to flactuate, till 
the supply becomes more steady and 
regular. 

Provisions are not very plentiful, esp: - 
cially prime beef. Pork is heavy sale; re- 
duced prices have tempted some buyers, 
but to no very great amount. Butter is in 
yreat snpply—not from Ireland, but from 
other quarters; and the impression is ge- 
neral ia the market, that unless [rish can 
he offered at low prices, but little will Le 
done iu it. Bacon is in regular demand, 
extensive and increasing ; the supply is so 
very extensive, that prices decline. Corn 
may be taken generally as a lowering mar- 
ket. The'prime samples, indeed, commend 
the market now, as they always do; bit 
the average is certainly rather declining 
than rising. 

Rice is in demand. 

Dyewoods are s'!owly reducing the stocks: 
there are in the cucks 9,400 tous logwood, 
2,200 tons fustic. } 

Inpico. A quantity, not less than 
18,000 chests of the ludian article, was 
lately offered at the India-house; perhaps, 
about th:ee quarters were really sold. A 
few lots of fine blue and violet sold so high 
as 10s. 10d. to 11s. 4d. per Ib. Madras, a 
few lots, at 6s. 10d. to 7s. 2d.; but on 
the whole the price was lower, from Is. to 
8s. 6d. and 2s per bb. 

London, June 16, 1815. 

Report from the East Iadia Company's 
Quarterly Tea Sale.-—Boheas and the lower 
kinds of Congou, have, experienced a fur- 
ther decline in price. 

The Congous this sale consist of an unu- 
sual proportion of the good and middling 
sorts: good, 6s. Sd. to 6s. 5d.; good strong 
Gs. to 6s. 8d.; and fine ones from 6s. Od. 
to 7s. 2d.; good Twankays 7s. 4¢. and 
7s. 5d.; fine ones 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9/.; Hyson 
kinds Qs. 6d. to 10s. 64.; and Hysons 1 1s. 6d. 
to 12s. 6/. 

Fine Campoi, and the finest Souchongs 
are 6/. per Ib. higher. Twankays and 
Blooms 1d. and Hysons 64, dearer. 

GROCERS PRICES OF TEAS. 

Fine Boheas, 5s. 2d. to 5s. Gu. 

Good Congou, 6s. 2d. inferior and in 
large packages, lower 

Very good, 6s. 3d. to 63. 8d. 

Fine, 6s. 9/. to 7s. 3d. 

Hest 7s. 6d. to 7s. O/. 

Good Campoi, 7s. tine 7s. 6d. to 8s. 3d. 

Good Souchong, 7s 9d. to 8s. 

Fine ditto, 8s. to Qs. superfine, 9s. 6d. 

Fine Caper Souchong, 8s. 6d. to 9s. 

Good Common Green, 7s. Sd. 

Best Common or Curled Leaf, 7s. 4a, 
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Fine Single or Twankay, 7s. 42. to 8s. 

Superfine, Os. Ou. 

Eeod Bloom, 7s. 3/. to 7s. 6. 

Fine ditto, 75. 9 /. to Os. 6d. 

Biyson kind, Qs. 6./. to 10s. 6.7, 

Geod genuine Hyson, Ms. 64. 

Fine ditto, ls. @/. to 12s. Gi. best, 13s 

Gunpowder, 12s. to 15s. 


KAW COTFEE 
Jamaica’s Is. 5. ue Is. O72 
Crenada, 1s. 6d. a 1s. Lhd. 
Serinam'’s aud DWemarara’s, 
¥s. Ikea. 
Bourbon, 2s. Id. to 2s. 4:7. 
ROASTED COPFrr. 
Good, 1s. 10d. inferior lower 
Yery good, Is. 110. 
Fre ditto, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 4d. 
Vine Bourbon, 2s. 4:7. to 2s. Od. 
Verv best small Berry, 3s. 
Fine Java, 2s. Gd. to 3s. 
Yarkey Coffee, 9s. 4d. to Ss. 61. 
Churchman’s Patent Chocolate, 6s. 
Crown, 5s. 
Rest plain, 5s. 
Fine plain, aud common, ¢s. 
Fry's Patent Cocoa, Ss. 10d. 


B8/ 


? 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS GENERALLY. 


Allour growing Crops are ina flourish- 
mg state, on the cool boviomed lands, aud 
those on the lighter soils much improved 
by the late raius. At present the hay bar- 
vest has beeh but siow. he clovers in 
places are a pretty swarth, yet quite 
gappy- The summer tilth londs are get- 
ting into a better state, and some picces 
are already sown with Swedish turnips. 

The prices m the Corn markets being 
siill in a drooping state, are certainly a 
check to the spirit of Agriculture. ‘The 
wool trade is also dull. 
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Baxkrupts and Certificates, in the order of 


their dates, with the Allornies 
BANKRUPTCY supERSEDED.— May 6. 
Bayley John, of the Lea, Hereford, drover. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bradoock J. of Birmingham, wholesale draper 
Sol. Puston, Wine Otlce Court 

Blake J. London-strect, Greenwich, Kent, ca- 
Sol. Pavker, Greenwich 
dealer 


biuct maker 

Barnet C. London Wall, borse 
Buckle, New Broad street 

Cross W. Hatesworth, Suffolk, cerrier. 
Cufande, Haleswerth, 

Fisher T. Exton, Rutland, Livery stable keeper. 
Scfs. Leng and Co. Gray's lon 

Houghton E. Boston, Liocula, fruiterer. 
Gaskell, Gray's lun. 

Haywood J. W. Manly-place, Kennington 
common, stoek broker, Sods. Chaprrinand 

Co. Little St. Thomas Apostic, Cheepside 


Sol 


Sel 


Sel 
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Jones J. Bicester, Oxford; butcher. 
Meyrick aud Co. Red Lion square 
Marchaut J. Maidstone, Kent, carpenter. Sof 

James, Uarl-street, Bhckfriars 
Pearce T. New Road, Gravesend, tailor 
Hackett, New Court, Swithin’s-Inne. 
Roper J. B. Gosport, Southampten, brewer. 
Sols. Dyneand Son, Lineoln’s tnn-frelds 
Schroder J.T. Manchester, merchant. Scls. 
Tarraut and Co. Chancery-lane 
Shatleass W Juseph-street, St. Pancras, baker 
Sol. Coleman, Pornival’s lon, Holborn 
White R. Queen-street, Che apside, wine mer- 
chant. Sv. Coote, Austen friars 
Woodward J. Lamplighter'y Hall, Gloucester, 
vintner, Sule. Rossce and Co. Bartlett's 
buiklings 
certiricatrs, May 27. 
J. Gilbee, of Cavendish, Suffolk, farmer.— 
J. Derhain, of Lancaster, sailcloth manufac. 
turer.—F. Wykham, of Farthingo, Northamp- 
ton, and of Banbury, Oxford, serivéner —W. 
Franekling, of Bath, chywist-—D. Boileau, 
of Kiegstou-upou-Hall, merchant. —A. Sheath 
€, Sheath, aud J. Dickson, of Boston, Lincoln, 
merchants. — E.R. Ball, of South Moreton, 
near Wallingford, Berks, paper maker —W, 
Morris and ‘T. Morris, of Little Tower-street, 
London, wine and spirit brokers —S Dexter, 
ef Belpar, Derbyshire, linen draper. 
baykruprs May 9, 
Appleton E, Manchester, cotton merchant 
Sol, Hurd, Temple. 
Butler R. Poultry, London, glover. 
Metcalfe, Basinghall-street. 
Carlill J. and B. kingston npon Hull, mer- 
chants. Sols. Sykes and Co. New Ton. 
Duraut W. Maidstone, Kent, tanner. Sole. 
Egan and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 
Hewitt P. Carey-st. ect, Lineoln’s Lan, vintner. 
Sol. Hard, Temple 
O'Brien J. Copthall-baildings, Throgmorton-st, 
insurance broker, Sel, Paterson, Copthall-ct. 
Pearce and Westhorp, Liverpool, werchauts. 
Sols. Avison and Co. Liverpool, 
Stephenson L. Beverley, York, grocer 
Halland Co. Beverley 


Scle 


Sol. 


Sol. 


Sols. 


| Willis P. Romford, Essex, artist. Sols, Blunt 


Old Bethtem 
crrviricates, Vay 20. 

John Heory Braue aud Ferdinand Jordan, 
of Bury-court, St. Mary Axe, London, mer- 
chants.—Charles Engledow, of Stockton, Dur- 
ham, grocer —HReary Ludlow, Ph mouth Dock, 
dealer aud chapman, ‘Chomay Churcher, of 
St. Paneras, near Chichester, maltster. —T, 
Trew, of Chichester, common. brewev.—Thomas 


and Co 


| Shaw,of Ratcliffe Hirhway, Middlesex, cheese- 
) monger —Jacob Moore, of St Albane,Hertford, 


dvaper and tailor.—Joln West, of Bamsley, 
Yorkshire, grocer —T. Clifton, of Ham Com- 
mon, Survey, dealer and chapman, — Joseph 
Scovey, of Biandford, Dorsetshire, miller — 


| N. Hyse, of Plymouth, money serivener— 


James Silvester, late of Clifton, Gloucester, 


Ccalcr aud chapman. 


BANKRUPTCY supeRseDeD, May 13. 
Bradford Deuj. of the Stone’s Eud, Southwark, 
dcaler in Lritish wines 
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BANKRUPTS 
tall Jcsen, and Ball J. yun 
Watling-street, merchants 
Throgmorton- street 
Beasnett H.C. Manchester, money scrivener. 
Sol. Hard, King’s Bench Wafk, Temple. 
Bowker and Pearson, Salford, Lancaster, 
cotton-awerchants, Scl. Edge, Manchester. 
Bourne J. Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, mercer, 
Sol). Edmunds and Co. Chancery-lane. 
Cocksedge John, Faun-strect, Aldersgate-st 
titlow chandler Sols. Drew aud Sons, 
Bermondsey-street, Southwark 
Chifiies P. Mach Hadtam, Hertford, baker 
Sol. Makiuson, Elm-court, Middle Temple. 
Edney J. High Holborn, broker. Sol. Wil- 
loughby, Clifford's Tun 
Edwards J. Bristol, hatter. 
and Co. Chancery-lane 
Grellier and Crauch, Guildford, Surrey, lime- 
burners. Sol, Hackett, New Court, Swithin’s 
lane 
Wagreen J. Bary St. Edmunds, grocer 
* Bramley, Gray's lan 
Hartey W. Ipstones, Stafford, grocer 
Gaskell, Gray's lon 
Hamaau J. Ho Great Winchester street, mer- 
chant. Sols. Oakley and Co Martin’s-lane 
Hudson FE. now a prisoner ia Laucaster gaol, 
merchant. ° Sols. Oakicy aad Co, Martin’s- 
Tune, Cannon-street 
Hight J. of Pwo Waters, in the parish of He- 
mel Hempstead, Herts, farmer. Sols, Bour- 
diflon and Co. Hittle Priday-street 
Helmsley T.W Bath, vietualler, Sol, Burfoot 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
Lindner J’ J. Broad street, Ratcliff, hat ma- 
nufactarer. Sol) Pauli, Broad-st) Ratctif¥ 
Lingard J. Blackwell; Derby, Cora dealer 
Sol. Hurd, Inver Temple 
Moffat Ro Manchester, nierchant 
Tuner Temple 
Messer F Gagingwell, Oxford, farmer 
Meyrick aud Co. Red Lion-square, 
Marshall Mo New Sarum, Wiits, carpenter 
Sol. Warry, New lun 
Narlborough and Parsons, 
dashers. Sol, Latkow, 
Doctors’ Commons 
Nunney J. PF. Clare street, Clare-market, vic- 
* toaller. Sol. Isaacs, St. Mary Axe 
Shepherd J. Sutton, York, ship builder. 
ticks, Giwy's Lon-square, London 
Thropp J. Birminghaos, silversmith, Sol. Bott, 
Yew-street, Birmingham 
Whitwell 8. Coventry, surgeon, 
Coventry. 
Whité, Cochrane, and Blunt, Fleet-street, 
booksellers Nol. Chippenudall, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln's ian fields. 


ted Lion-cour?, 
Sol N ind, 


Sols. Tarrant 


Sol 


Sol 


Sol, Hard, 


Sols 


Harwich, haber- 
Wardrobe-place, 


Sol 


Sol. Carter, 


CRTIFICAT ES, June 3. 

T. Burscough, jun. late of Walton-le-dale, 
Lancaster, coxu-dealer,—S, Worthingtow, jau 
of Liverpool, corn dealer. — H. Waddington, 
of Bridge-sireet, Blackfriars, London, mer- 
chant. —F, Grantham, of Boston, Liacvlu, 
hutcher.—J. Weatherby aud N. Weatheiby, 
of Aluwick, Northaaberland, coarmoun brewers 
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—J. Bick, of Tredington, Gloucester, miller 
—W_ Heath, of Aldermanbury, London, Black- 
well-hall-factor —W. Mott, Lambstreet, Spital- 
square, victualler. — C. Wright, of Dowgate 
Hill, London, wine merciant. 


RBANKRUPTS.— Jauy 16. 

Dawson T. Daltun, York, butcher. 
Morton and Co, Gray's lan-square. 

Jelf Sir J. Glocester, Kot. banker. Sols. Whit- 
comb and Co. Serjeant’s Ina. 

Langton T. NewLawn, Within Little Bowland, 
Lancaster, dealer, Sul. Blakeiock, Serjeant’s 
Inn. 

Morris J. P. Bristol, house e¢arpenter. 
Rosser aud Co. Bartlett's Buildings. 

Nottage G. Stansted Mountfitchet, Essex, mil- 
ler, Sols. Sweet and Co. Basinghali-street 

Pain P. Romford, Essex, butcher Sol. 
Wilkinson, South-place, Finsbury-square. 

Presbury \W. Newington, Surrey, cheese. 
monger. Sol. Taylor, Fore-stveet, Cripple- 
gate 

Payn T. jun. Lenham, Kent, dealer. 
Dyne and Son, Lincolu’s lun-fielis. 

Rice J. New Shoreham, Sussex, merchant, 
Sols. Brooker and Colbatch. 

Roe C. St. Mary Axe, London, hardwareman. 
Sol. Young, Charlotte-row, Mausion House. 

Redding S. Colwell, Hereford, butcher. Sel. 
Stevenson, Lincoln's Inn, 

Stevens W. St. Mellion, Cornwall, moor-stone 
merchaat, Sols, LDavke aud Co. Vrinces-str. 
Bedford-row. 

Tanner T. Gloucester, builder. 
and Co. Serjeaut’s lon 
Turner R jun. Hurstperpoint, Sussex, butcher. 

Sols. Lew and Co. Covent Garden. 

Whitaker J. Leeds, York, mealseller. Sols. 
Lambert and Co, Grey's Lau-square 

Wilson W. Weilingborough, aud Wiison R. 
of Islip, Northampton, werchants Sods. 
Pinniger, Gray’s Inn-square. 


Sols. 


Sols. 


Sols. 


Sols. Whitcomb 


CERTIFICATES, June 6 
J. Richardson, of Tewkesbury, Glocester, 
chair manufacturer —T. L. Dunsford, late of 
St. Mary Axe, London, merchant —T. Bend, 
of Sbirland, Derby, maltster-—S. Catesby, of 
Bedford-eourt, Covent Garden, Middlesex, 
woollen draper. 
BANKRUPTCY suPERSsEDrD, Afay 20. 
Moore John, the elder, Kiug's Brompton, So- 
mersetshire, yeoman, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Cooper T. Manchester, coach waker. 
Willis and Co. Warnford Court 
Clarke W. H. Lydeombe and Wydcombe, Se. 
merset, coal merchant. Sols. Lambert and 
Cu. Gray’s Inn-square. 
Cave Silas, Oxford-stveet, mercer. Sols. Hughes 
and Co. Fenchurch-street. 
Fawcit P. St. Martin's, 
Northampton, innhulder. 
Co. New tna 
Gaspard E. George-street, Minories, merchant. 
Sols. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-sueet. 
George J. Moumouth, timber merchant. Sel. 
Pugh, Bernard-street. 


Sols. 


Stamford Baron, 
Nels. James and 
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Halliday W. Manchester, cotton-spinner. Sols. 
Shepherd and Co. Bedford-row. 

Johnson R. Liverpool, merchant Sols. Dacie 
and Co. Palsgrave-place, Temple 

Norton C. jun. Birmingham, bailder, Sole, 
Baxter and Co. Furmival’s Ion 

Parker T. D. Heathfield, Sussex, common car- 
rier. Sols, Dyne & Son, Lincoln's Iun-fields 

Roberts and Stevens, Out Parish, St. Philip 
and Jacob, Gloucesier, tobaceo-pipe manu 
f cturer. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little 
Friday street. 

Faltmer J. & T. Manchester, hat manufacturers 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Wright J. W. Clarence-place, Hackney-road, 
horse-hair manufacturer. Scl. Richardson, 
Clement's Inn. 

centiricates, June 10. 

R. Lindon, of Bristol, timber merchant — 
M. Wild, of Whitehaven, Cumberland, inn- 
keeper —W. A. Mills, of Kempsey, Worcester, 
miller —W. Nix, of the Royal Exchange, and 
Kood Lane, London, patent medicine vender 
—J.Steel, of Piskerton, Lincoln, banker —T 
Court, of Birmingham, curriey —E. Bluck, of 
Ledbury North, Salop, miller —E. Hal, late 
of Cheltenham, farmer.—W. Tongue, of Bir 
mingham, jeweller —J. Matthews, of Norwich, 
plumber.—T. Brown, of Bristol, malister —R 
Isbell, C. Chapple, and RD. Isbell, of Mil! 
Bay, Devon, builders —W. Awhery, of Ru- 
pert-street, Haymarket, Middlesex, victua!ler 
—W. Nash, of St. Mary Axe, London, tea- 
dealer 

nankrepts, Vay 23. 

Abbott J. Ancaster, Lincoln, butcher Sols. 
Leigh and Co. Bridge-street 

Atkinson T. York, linen draper. Sols. Bell 
and Co. Bow Church-yard 

Riddle N. Gloncestir, grocer. Sol. Chilton, 
Exchequer Office, Lincoln's Ton. 

Cricland J. sen. Leicester, hosier. 
New Inn. 

Donkin Z. Parker Row, Bermondsey, druggist. 
Sol. Ingold, Jamaica Row, Bermondsey 

Evans Thomas, Liverpvol, linen draper. Scl 
Mekinson, Temple 

Holiand W. Wigland, Cheshire, coal merchant 
Sols. Exley and Co Fuornival’s Ion, 

Jew Mary, Pershore, Worcestér, butcher. Scl 
Nicholls, Gray's Inn-square 

Moon &. Liverpool, merchaut 
John-strect, Bedford Row 

Meacock J. Liverpool, merchant 
die, John-street, Bedford Kow. 

Nott T. Tichborne-street, Piece dilly, batter 
So/. Niud, Throgmorton-strect. 

Smith E. Deeping Fen, Lincolashire, inn 
bolder. Seles. Lambert & Son, Bedtord-row 
Thorn H. Colchester, Essex, rag merchant Sols 

Naylor and Co. Great Newport-street. 
Vaux T Cridling Park, York, farmer. Sol 

Crosley, George-sireet, Mansion House. 
Welsfurd G. Crediton, Devon, tawer. Sols. 

Shephard and Co. Bedford Row. 

cerTigtcates, Jane 13. 

W. Baylis, now or late of Cleve Prior, 

Worcester, butcher. W. Alston, of Heybridge 


Scl. Ince, 


Scl. Windle, 


Sol. Win- 
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Hall, Heybridge, Essex, farmer. W. Fawcett, 

ef Crimscott-street, Saint Mary-Magdalen, 

Bermondsey, Surrey, carpenter. j, Clare, late 

of Payne’s place, Kentish Town, Middlesex, 

but now of Norfolk-place, Saint George, South- 
wark, broker. T. Blackburn, of Liverpool, 
tallow chandler. TT. Parker, of Arncliff, Skip- 
ton,| York, cotton manufacturer. F.Owtram, 

of Worksop, Nottingham, linen draper. M. 

Levy, of East Smithfield, Middlesex, draper. 

W. Hurwood, late of Bollingdon, Essex, mill, 

wright. W. Barnard, of Gloucester-Terrace, 

Whitechapel, Middlesex, grocer 

naxKRrupts, May 27. 

Andrews J. Latchindon, Essex, butcher 
Street and Co. Philpot-lane. 

Jowen G.and J. oi! and colourmen. Sols. Dax 
and Son, Doughty-street 

Curteis FE. Ballust Quay, Greenwich. victualler 
Sol’ Parker, Greenwich 

Chase W. jun. Gosport, merchant. 
lett and Co. Chancery-lane 

Cudlipp D. Gosport, hatter 
Son, Lincoln's Iun-fields. 

Edmunds T. Newbury, Berkshire, npholsterer. 
Sols. Cannon and Co Leicester-place. 

Farrell T. Woolwich, s!opseller, Sol. Wil 
liams Red Lion-street 

Graham J. Maddox-street, Hanover-square, tay- 
lor. Sol. Palmer, Gray's Lon-square 

Creaves P. Chorley, Lancashire, cotton ma- 
nofactorer. Sols. Swaine and Co. Frederick's 
place, Old Jewry 

Hemington J. King’s Lyno, Norfolk, money 
scrivener. Sols. Willis and Co, Warnford 
Court, Throgmorton street 

Levett W. Coveutry-street, Haymarket, hatter. 
Sol, Haywood, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane 

Macnamara F. Bethual Green stock broker. 
Sol. Bowden, Angel-court, Throgmorton-st. 

M‘Pherson, W. Union street, Surrey, colour 
manufacturer. Sc/. Fowler, Clement's Inn, 

Mackenzie W.St.Martin’s-laue, chinaman. Sols. 
Freame and Co. Fig Tree-court, Temple 

Nichol J Old Jury, merchant. Sols. Dann 
and Co. Old Broad-street. 

Polglase Jobn, Bristol, werchant. 
and Co, Gray's lon square. 

Roberts George, Rodder Down, Somersetshire, 
schoolmaster, Sol. Bridzes, Red Lion-sy 

Redfern D. Ashbura, Derbyshire, groger. Sols. 
Bleasdale and Co New Inu 

Rowley R. Newcastle upow Tyne, cork cutter. 
Sol. Raine and Co. Temple. 

Shoobridge K. Tenterden, Kent, carpenter. 
Sol, Meymot, Burrow's Buildings, Blackfriars 
Road 

Shepard B. Chandos-street, upholsterer. Sof 
Hurd, Teinple. 

Thwaites T. Hett Mill, Durham, paper-maker. 
Scls. Raine & Co. Temple 

Tucker W. Park-place, Lambeth, coal dealer. 
Sol, Pike, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inu-tields 

Taylor and Vining, Bristol, grocers. Sols. Tar- 
rant and Co Chancery-lune. 

certiricates June 17, 
S Gill, Huuter-street, Kent Road, dealer io 
horses. —J Lewis, ThreeKing's Court, Lombard 


Sols. 


Sols. Col- 


Sels. Dyne ang 


Sols. Poole 
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street, wine merchant —W. Brandon, Kent 

street, hoop merchant —Margaret Macgaie, 

Jerinyn-street, St James's, milliner—J. Ro- 

binson, Stockport, Chester, cornfactor.—J_ E 

Poole, Strand, tobacconist—J. Schollick, Wool 

Oaks, Cumberland, coru dealer.—M. B. and H 

Weilington, Crown Court, Soho, opticians +- 

I. Hurst, Portsea, baker —B. Goodman, Rom- 

sey Infea, Southampton, miller—T. Rycroft, 

Belnront, Lnncaster, calico. printer —M Failes, 

Upwell, Cambridge, shopkeeper. —C. Abe!, 

Halesworth, Suffolk, Surgeon. — H. Evans, 

Newport, Monmouth, maitster—J. Chapman, 

Axbridge, Somerset, linen draper—E. Jacob, 

Iantrissent, Glamorgan, cattle dealer. — J 

Woodrow, South Row, Somers’ Town, distiller. 

—J. Thornton, Golden-sqnare, feather mer- 

chavt —W. A. Evans, Birmingham, coal dealer 

—W. Davis, Holmer, Hereford, cattle dealer 

J. Tayler, Marshfield, Glocester, mealman, 

BANKRUPTS.— Way 30 

Brooke and Frith, Kensington, Middlesex, 
builders. Sole. Walker and Co. Old Jewry 

Corfey John, Derby, joiner. Sot. Savage, Great 
Winchester-street 

Davies Jolin, Robeston Wathan, Pembroke, 
corn mérchant. Sol. Jones, Great Winchester 
street. 

Evans C. High Grove, Worcestershire, and Sir 
J. Jelf, Glocester, Knt Gilocester, bankers 
Sols. Jenkins aud Co. New fon 

French N. and A. and Barton J. Old South Sea 
House, Broad-street, merchants. Sols. Shawe 
and Co. Tudor-street, Blackfriars 

Hill J. Bristol, grocer. Sols. Vizard and Co 
Lincoln's [on 

Kingsmill J. Rochester, Kent, leather seller 
Sol. Lewis, Mark-lane 

Thomas W Tichborae street, Middlesex, oil- 
man. Sols. Jonesand Co. Marylebone-st 

Williams E. Bristol, upholsterer. Sols. Poole 
and Co. Gray's Jon-square. 

CERTIFICATES.—June 20, 

J. Morton, of the Strand, Middlesex, printer 
—J Reynolds, late of Idol-lane, Tower-strect, 
London, wine merchant. — J. Evans, late of 
Tetbury, Gloucester, wine merchant —Arthur 
Smith, Liverpool, merchant —Charles White, 
of Manchester, ivon-liquor manufacturer — 
Mary C. Hubbard and H Hubbard, of Oxford- 
street, Middlesex, milliners — J. Isaac, of the 
Oxford Arms Taveru, Westminster Road, St 
George's Pields, Surrey, vintoer —E, Saunders, 
of Lambeth Road, Surrey, and of HighHolborn, 
Middlesex, horse dealer 

BANKRUPTS.—June 3 

Braudon T. W. H. Stockwell Green, Surrey, 
coach master. Sols. Reardonand €o. Corbet 
court, Gracechurch-stveet. 

Rendall T. Bristol, ironmouger. 
and Co. Basinghall-street. 


Sols. Sweet 


Sol 


Chettle 8. Blackman-street, Southwark. 
Partridge, Blackman-street. 

Eyre W, Newark, Nottingham, merchant. Sols. 
‘Exley and Co. Farnival’s lan 

Guyenette KE. F. Bath, dealer 
Grange court, Carey-street. 


Sel. Young, 
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Gaisford T, East Grimstead, Wilts, butcher. 
Sols, Price and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Gnutch W. Hop Gardens, St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, woollen draper. Sot. Turner, Perey 
street, Bedford-square. 

Harrison W. Dobcress, York, corn dealer. Sods. 
Anstice and Co. Temple. 

Heurtly A. Portsmouth, merchant. Sol. Ache- 
son, Great Winchester-street. 
James C, Cornhill, woollen draper, 
and Co. Threadneedle-street. 
Kaye W. Liverpool, paper-dealer. Sols. Black- 

stock and Co. Temple. 

Lewis T. Birmingham; brass- founder. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn 

LivattJ.S Norton-street, Portland-place, jew- 
eller. Sol. Pasmore, Warnford court. 

Pawlett J. King-street, Holborn, vietualter. 


Sots. Holt 


Sols. 


Sols. Robinson and Co. Austin-friars. 
Padbury J. Cirencester, silversmith. Sof. 
Thompson, Gray’s Inn-square 
Ray 8S Tannington, Suffolk, merchant. Sod. 


Bromley, Holborn-court, Gray’s Inn. 
RiogS. Bristol, china seller. Sols. Vizard and 
Co. Lincolw’s Inu 
Rushton J. West Derby, Liverpool, joiner, Sols, 
Avison and Ce. Liverpool 


Smith J. L. Broad-street, merchont. Sol. 
Toms, Copthall-court 

Solomon D. Birmingham, hardwareman. Sol 
Isaacs, Rury-street, St. Mary Axe 

Strawy J. Lf. Manchester, merchant. Sods. 


Tarrant and Co. Chaneery-lane. 
Searratt R. R. Cannock, Stoffurd, innkeeper. 
Sol. Egerton, Gray’s Inn-square 


Smith W. Fantingdon, Sussex, miller. Sole. 
Ellis, Hatton Garden. 
Smith W. Union-street, Southwark, hatter 


Sol. M‘Michael, Fineh-lane, Cornhill. 
Taylor D. P. Portsmouth, money serivener. 
Nol. Nettlefold, Norfolk-street, Strand 
Thorp tl. jun. Mauchester, druggist. Sod. Ches- 
ter, Staple Lon. 
Taylor J. Warwiek-lane, earease butcher, Sols. 
Lamb and Co near ihe Rank 
Wilday J. Birmingham, straw hat manufae- 


Princes-st 


turer, Sols. Hicks and Co. Bartlett s-build- 
ings 
certiricates. June 24, 
J. Munby, Woodbridec, Suffolk, miller.—J 
M‘ Millan, Blackburn, Lancashire, linen draper 
—W. Green, jun. Vaidstunedealer—D. Ames, 


jun, Oxnead, Norfolk, paper merehart—J 
Voore, King’s Brompton, Somerset, dealer — 
T. Steele, Manchester -olton. dealer. —J 
Brooking, Bristol, dealer. —R. and J. Merviot, 
Rochdale, Lancashire,. eciton 5; TR — 
Glazebrook, St. Joln’s-square, Clerkenwell, 
toy manufacturer —A. Boyvson, Albion-strect, 
Blackfriars, merchant —J. Chiag, of Dart 
mouth, Devon, miller — trise triuger, of 
Ednonton, Middlesex, school mistress —J 
Wiite, Bethnall Green, il merchant.—A. 


coat hi uwker—C C E. 
r—V. i esson, Bennett- 
“tuail lkeedhkara, 


Chambers, insurance trokee. 


Rushton, Birmingham, 
Welby, Leicester, bank 
street, Westminter, + 
jun. South 8 
J. Bolsiaw, Liverpool, glazier 


r—E 
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PRICES CURRENT, June 21, 


£ 
American pot-ash, perewt. 3 
Ditto pear! 
Barilla 
Brandy,Cogniac, bond gal. 0 
Camphire, refined .. Ib. 0 
Ditto anrefined .. ewt.i6 
Cochineal, garb. bond. ib. 2 
Ditto, East-India .... 
Coliee, fine bond... 
Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, ib 0 
Ditto Jamaica .. 9 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zant... ..¢ 
Elephants’ Teetn 
Scrivelloes 
ton 90 


Flax, Riga 
Ditto Petersburgh 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt 
Geneva, Holl. Sond. gal. 
Ditto, Enghsh...... 0 
Gam Arabic, Turkey,ewt, 8 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 60 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Indigo, Caraccas .. bb. 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 
TronBritish bars .. ton 14 
Ditto Swedishe c.x.p. 23 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 14 
Lead in pigs ted 26 
Ditto red ...... ton 27 
Lead white a 42 
Logwood chips .... 14 
Madder, Dutch crop,ewt 
Mahogany ........+ ft 
Oil, Lucea..24 gal jar 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 7 
Ditto whale ........ 
Ditto Florence, } chest 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica hond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India,ewt. 
Silk, tirrown, Italian, lb. 
Sik, raw, Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto— ——, yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin iu biocks......cwt. 
Tobaces, Maryland, th. 
Ditto Virginia 
Wax, Guinea... 
Whale tius (Green| ) ton 60 
Wine 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 
Ditto Lishon 
Ditto Madeira........ 
Litto Vidonia weve 
Ditto Calcavella .... 
Ditto Sherry 3 
Ditto Monntain ...... 29 
Ditto Clarct......boys 20 


POoOSoNK Wwe Nard 


$ 
10 
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Navigable Caral Property, Dock Stock, 
Fire-Office Shares, &e. June 24. 


Canals. £ 

Andover 302... &5 
Birmingham .... Div. 302... 690 
Chesterfield . Div. 67..... 100 
Chelmar and Blackwater.... 89 
Crinan 2 
Ellesmere and Dudley Div. 41. 8&3 
Grand Junetion.... Div. 8b... 200 
Grand Union 

Grand Surry 

Huddersfield 

Keanett and Avon fide 
Ditto (new) t Pd... 
Laneaster ......Div.1.... 


Leeds and Liverpoul Div. 81 208 — 


Ditto (vew 


Montgomery . 


| Oxford 
yd] Shropshire 
| Stratford 


Stroudwater 

Swansea 

Thames and Medway 

Warwick & Birming. Div. 142 270 
Worcester and Birmingham... 40 


Last Tudia 
East Country... .. 
ee er 
West India .... Div ; 
Road. 
Archway 501.sh... 10 
Insurance Companies 
Albion tS pd 4l 
Atlas o KS P 2 
Sirmingham 10001, sh. LOO! pd. 210 
County . 1001. sh. 101, pd. 25 
Eagle SOL sh. Si. pd. .....- 2 
Grlobe .- Div. 6). 109 
Imprrial 500 sh. 50L. pd. .... 49 
London Ship ice oe 
Us nion Fire and Life 1001. sh ra 


Highgate 


Fast London 

Geand Junction 

Kent (old) 

Lambeth 

Manchester and Salford .... 35 
Portemonth & Forlington.... 21 
West Middlesex (Oid) 


Strand 109). sh. all 

Ditto Annuities ........6- ‘ 

Southwark Bridge(Disct.).... 10 
Literary Institutions. 

Ruasell 25 gs. 

Surry 30 gs. 


RP utenil! 


teen 


i t Copper Cumpauy. 


| Luglish Copper Company sone 





re ECEPELLS 


14 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Dryness 
| by Leslie’ s 
Baromet. 
29,62 60 Showry 
Fair 
Cloudy 
i Showry 
30,10 61 Cloudy 
‘9? 74 Fair 
05 61 Pair 
29.05 62 Pair 
0) 0 Raia 
88 56 Fair 
30,08 42 Cloudy 
04°46 Showry 
29,95 51 Fair ~ 
585 56 Fair 
f Showry 
3 Showry 
Fatr 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Pair 
Fair 
7 Stormy 
} Stormy 
i Sbowry 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
382 69 Cloudy 
571 66 Fair | 


376 60 Fair 


‘ocluc k 


Noon, 
Baruime. 


oe Soc luc k 


— 


> > ~ Moraing. 


= 





Jes -' OC 


woOoOow We 
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London Premiums of Insurance, 


At lis. 9d. to ll. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth 

At 15+. 04. Yarmouth, Hall, and Neweastle 

At 1 g. to It g. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 

iewry, Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. 

At France: 

Atl g Gottesburgh Hame 

At 2 to 2's. Madeira, ret. 2/. 2 

At 47s East-India, Comp. shi 

At 4 gs. Gibraltar, returns er Cadiz, Lish 
pneees ffume the same, ret. 2 gs. for convoy. 

At 2 to 2'qs. Leeward Islands 

Cape of Good Hope, Afriea, Malaga, 6gs. r.3 gs. 
tflome the same 

At 3 9s. Western Isles, home Sas 

At 3 gs. Jamaica, with convoy ; return 1}. 
Home St qe. ret 4 os 

At 3 gs. Brazils, home 7 ge. 

At 89s. East-Indics, out and home. 

Malta, Sicily, &e 6 gv. ret. 3. 

At4as. Honduras, 

At 5 qv. Canada, Newfoundland, ret. 2} 
Home ret. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &e. Stockholm, 
1} gs. Home 00 gs 


At 25 gs. Suutbern Whale Fishery out anit 


howe. 


LONDON WARKETS. 
I8t5. WHEAT. 
May 13 5,017 quarters average 673 178 
20 1,762 ..... sevees 658 71a 


June 


FLOUR 
May -» 12,529 Sacks, average 645 024 
2 13,969 ..... ; 00a 
June 


POTATOES, 
Kidney 5 00} Ox Nobles... 
Champions... 4 00 Apple 
__ONIONS, per Buchel, 25 Od to 3s 


LEAT. 
Smithfield, per tone of 8'b. to sink the OfFa?. 
Beef | mut. | wea) | pork | lata. 
1815 d d.|s. d.| 8. a@ 
June 2... 85 8 | 
9 
OO a4 
we ae 
SUGAR 
Lumps ordinary-or large 32 to 40 Ibs.. 
Fine or Canary, 24 tu 30 tbs. 
Loaves, fine 
Po mdlov, 


= COTTON TWIST. 
May 21. Mule Ist quality, No. 
ae LL 
2d quality, No 
Tiseount—12! to 15 per cent. 
COALS, delivered at 13s. per ehaid. advance- 
Sanderland | Newcastle. 
40s Od to 00 0 ths Od to 50 6 
6. .. 438 Od 156 41s 64 5146 
13. tes Gd 44 6) 39s O04 59 3 
20. .. 49s 3d 44 0) 373 6a 51 0 
LEATHER. aid » ba 
Butils, 50 to 56Ib. | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 2% 15ib. per doz, 368 
Crop hides for cut. 23d | Ditto 59 to 70.. 56s 
Flat Ordinary .. 201) Seals, Large.... 92. 
Soir; yellow, 90s.;*mottled 100s.; curd 4a, 
Canornrs: per doz. 128. 6d. ; moulds lds. 2a 
Course of Lwvehunge. 
Piiboa 43 Pal rmo, per oz. 1354. 
\msterdam, us. 39-6; I egtore 
Ditto at sight 30.0 | Genea 
Rotterdam 0-7 | Venice 
Hamb. us. 2 2 | Naples 
Altona us, 2 
Paris, 1 d.d 
Ditto, 2 us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz, | 
Agivo Bank of ig Nand, 2 per cent. 
HAY and STRAW — av smituFirup 
Clover. 
7 





Lisbon 
Oporto 


7 
7 
7 
r | 








Commercial Chronicle. 





Daily Prices of ST 
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“OCKS, from 22nd May, to 2Ist June, 1855, 





St) gs les| ei f tasliéy fect | cle les 
l,l £3 ce [se raj Pd heer dona 2 2s Zarit ee za 
slat 5 25/2 a,4 0 is. (sol S's 1S FITg EIS slecsic & 
ISISF/ ae | ES lee ralsa ea) 4a (24/Fs Bake ss 
May || | oy ie 
22) — (57} 2 r8i2 j72 863 | — [14 7-16 \— a — 175i 1p Sp 582 
232261572 B} 582 2 [72t ead | — [tye feet] — | — | — Ip) Spy 582 
ga’ — i574 2} 582 2 [725 ‘set | — |144 — | — [Llp | dp | 583 
95'2272'571 2} sai 3 fra! ‘sot | — fra! bei, <1 oe be ae ee Te 
26) — jo72 4 58h 2 (72. RG | — jd 7-16 | — _ — }i754 1p | Gp | 582 
27| — mE SL HRS s [72 |k7E | — jt4} _ _ — | — 2p | 6p | 59 
29. Kin |g Ch rles’s Restoration. { 
90/227 (573 82} G8} 9; (72) 88 | — [14 9-16 | — | | — 117621 p | Gp | 594 
31228} 582 2 | 59! 3 [7g wt | — [14 11-16) — 3 1-16 | — /176) 1p | 6p 60! 
June | | | 
12273 5R2 2 | 592 9 |73) ae — }14} =i = — 1177 |19p | Sp | 59 
9228 572 81) 5a: 9 [72 87t — ja) —| — |=] =| 9p | 5p | 50! 
2] — '58 2"! shut |73} shut) — [143 —| — |—| —| Sp} 5p | 59 
5) Kin g’s birtih day | | | | 
6227358) 73) —— |73), — | — jl 9-16 | — - — | — | &p | dp | 592 
7) — (sa 2 | —— jast|—|—iae per} — | —|—! 7p | 4p) 59 
gio27 (578 & | —— {zai sez! — fist set | 2p | —.| dp | 3p | 59! 
9297 578 2) —— |73 8S | — 147-16 565) — 2p) — 2p! par] 58 
10, — [573551] —— |72} |s7_ | — ia3 —| — | 1) | =| 6d | 24 | 52! 
12| — [55364j{ —— }7i j8o} | — [M4 53 — 1 o4 —| al bd 57 
13) =a od; 5 <= 170! j—i— ir j— _ | bid) lod | 3d 6: 
14) — (543533) —— |70 \852 | — jl4 I—| — | He — | Sd | Ip | 96; 
15220 \532 3 | —— |6ot 45) — 139 15-16 —) — | 2d — | Sd) Ad | 55: 
16220 '532 44) — 69h jsut | — (132 j—| — | 2id — | 2d | pier | 6! 
17| — |oad 2 | —— |oot jee | — lis }—| — | dd) — | 3d | par) 56 
19217 \532 ay =—— |691 [642 | — 14 si); = | lid) — | 2d | par 56 
2219 54.2%) ——~ joo! sod | — 14 116 | — 3 L'6 | Lid) — ad | par | 55! 
ai) — 5a} 5t| —— |70} \s6} | — (142 =| | od) — | 4d | par, 57 
(tee towne Woe || caries kal 
r ne Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. FRENCH FUNDS, 
we From May 21, to 
§%| © as t| a i seit |_ §| { June 17. 
1 2% Bk SEE) a is 2¢/fi4 {2 | 5 per pee 
Slam emlie® ect ep lS MESS Zh E Cent. | Bank 
3 = o | jee) fe ww Ss we E F 
— a rs t e .i£ t © | 4 Sule cite =e S| = cousols) Action 
«<€ b2/ 5% [Fe 2%) a [otisdisei>eicgl & leslie 
SSis Fi s5 jo Sios; & JF Si&e sit diz éic oj E | , l¢ 
ESISE SESE (SESE! & FSS lS4 Cees] S | May fir. c.| fr. « 
Mw j}— —ael a ' | —_————— | ee | ee | 21 (57 60) @57 
6/200 | 732) 72} {1002100)) — | —|— | 973 —,—|—) 23/57 Sl B72 
7200 | 74! — |1002100) — |—|— | 973 — | — | — || % 156 25) 85s — 
81200 | 732, 73. |100% 1003) — |}—|— | 973 —|—|—] 27 )56 9M 870 4 
18199 | 731, 722| — 993 — | — | 709 065 —|—|—} 306 90 su6 — 
20/199 7311 zal 100§ —| — | —| —| oo! — | — | — |June 
25200 | 73 | 95 [101k — | — |=) 71 | — —|—}|— 1|56 50) 857 - 
o7} — | 752) 7 [01k 1OI) — | —!' 7 — —|'—|}—]| 35 50 b55 
I ——oEe———eSeeTeSEEeETETETETETETEEEET——EEEEEEEEEEEeeEe 6 1) 201 810 oil 
| 8/55 30) g02 4 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 0 ae 30) 787 — 
13 155 10) g10 — 
15 155 70) &35 — 
IN LONDON. I New YORK 17 56 75) 855 — 
May 19. Juve 13 Apr. 7 | 
3 per cent. .....0-0es 39 ¢ |} o4 _ 
Old 6 per ceot......- tte 4 } 89 _ | 
New 6 per cent...... 95 PS 874 — if 
Louisiana, 6 per cent par a 88 - 1 
Bank 3 Shares.......- —_ 7 | — — | 


} 
| 
| 
| 





























By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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